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Introduction 


Jing Zhang 

Moody's Analytics 


Stress testing, regulatory or internally driven, was not new to banks 
before the onset of the financial crisis in 2007-08. Banks had been 
routinely conducting capital adequacy assessment and planning 
long before the crisis. However, the financial crisis made starkly bare 
the deficiencies in these practices and processes, as well as the 
opaqueness of risk in the balance sheet. In 2009, at the height of the 
crisis, the US Treasury and the Federal Reserve initiated the 
Supervisory Capital Assessment Program (SCAP) to assess the 
capital adequacies of the largest US bank holding companies (BHCs). 
These banks were subjected to a rigorous review, which included 
stress testing, to measure the potential loss and resulting capital 
shortfall. The results of the programme were announced publicly. 
Banks deemed inadequately capitalised were required to raise 
capital in the marketplace, with the US Treasury acting as a backstop. 
The financial markets and the public reacted positively to the 
programme and disclosure, leading to the gradual restoration of 
public confidence in the US banking system. 1 

Since this success, SCAP has evolved into the Comprehensive 
Capital Analysis and Review (CCAR), aimed at large and complex 
BHCs with US$50 billion or more in assets. This annual exercise 
strives to ensure such banks have robust, forward-looking capital 
planning processes that account for their unique risks and sufficient 
capital to operate under different stress levels. As part of the exercise, 
the Federal Reserve evaluates institutions' capital adequacy, internal 
capital adequacy assessment processes and their plans to make 
capital distributions, such as dividend payments or share buy-backs. 
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A key part of CCAR is a supervisory stress test supporting the Fed's 
analysis of the firm's capital adequacy, in addition to qualitative 
assessment. Additionally, the Dodd-Frank Act (DFA) requires the 
Federal Reserve to conduct annual supervisory stress tests under 
three scenarios - baseline, adverse and severely adverse - and to 
publicly disclose the results. Furthermore, the DFA also requires all 
federally regulated financial companies with US$10 billion or more 
in consolidated assets to conduct their own internal stress tests annu¬ 
ally, and to publicly disclose the results of these tests under the 
severely adverse scenario. 

Stress testing and CCAR are making a profound impact on large 
banks, as well as the regulators, in the US. Since the first CCAR in late 
2010, these banks have invested significant resources in the data 
systems, models, processes and governance needed to meet the chal¬ 
lenges of fulfilling CCAR requirements. Additionally, senior 
management and boards of directors are required to review and 
approve capital plans before submitting them to the Fed. Regulators 
have shifted the focus of these programmes from crisis management 
to forward-looking assessments of both individual banks' risk and 
systemic risk assessment, and as a means of prodding banks to 
improve their risk management and internal controls. CCAR's 
impact is global. Similar supervisory stress testing and capital assess¬ 
ment programmes have been conducted in other parts of the world, 
with varying degrees of success. As of late 2013, the UK Prudential 
Regulation Authority (PRA) is preparing a stress-testing regime 
similar to CCAR for large UK banks. 2 In 2014, the European Union 
will conduct a fresh round of stress testing on over 90 European 
banks after concluding their Asset Quality Review (AQR) 
programme. 3 CCAR is emerging as the standard for supervisory 

programmes, one that many regulators around the global would like 
to emulate. 

CCAR has quickly become the most dominant regulatory regime 
for US banks. Of the new regulatory requirements BHCs must 
address, CCAR is widely considered to have the greatest influence 
on bank's risk management and business practices. Against the back¬ 
drop of this profound impact, there have been few, if any, systematic 
treatments of the subject. This book, with its 15 contributed chapters, 
represents a timely, concerted and collective effort to provide 
comprehensive and authoritative coverage of CCAR and its implica- 
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tions It is designed to provide a unique source of information and 
insight from key figures involved in CCAR. The contributors explain 
the context and evolution of CCAR and stress testing, showcase 
industry perspectives and best practices, and discuss CCAR's impli¬ 
cations and impact on risk management practices. The authors, with 
deep experience and expertise in their respective areas, represent 
leading experts from regulatory bodies, banks, consulting firms and 
analytics providers. Collectively, their views and perspectives are 
broad, complementary and insightful. 4 

As CCAR is primarily regulatory-driven, regulators are uniquely 
qualified to provide insights from their policy work and supervisory 
experiences, observing the cross-sectional practices by banks. Our 
contributors from various CCAR banks provide direct perspectives 
based upon their bottom-up and on-the-ground experience, while 
authors from consulting and analytics firms address the comparative 
landscape, utilising their experiences in working with multiple 
banks on CCAR-related projects. 

CCAR and Beyond begins with an overview of the history and evolu¬ 
tion of SCAP and CCAR. After laying out the regulatory context and 
supervisory expectations, subsequent chapters detail banks' perspec¬ 
tives on the challenges of meeting CCAR requirements and 
enterprise-wide stress testing, as well as the implications. Next, a 
number of chapters are dedicated to the implementation and practical 
aspects of CCAR and stress testing, including data and system infra¬ 
structure, and modelling and quantification. A section on modelling 
covers loss estimation for major asset classes (corporate, commercial 
real estate (CRE) and retail) and risk types (credit, market and opera¬ 
tional risk), as well as modelling revenue and expense. After covering 
implementation, we address the important topic of governance and 
control. A substantive chapter, which amounts to a semi-summary, 
provides an overview and compares the different capital manage¬ 
ment initiatives that exist within the large banks in addition to CCAR. 
The book ends with a chapter offering an international perspective on 
the subject. For the readers primarily interested in capital assessment 
and management and their business implications, we recommend 
focusing on Chapters 1,2,3,13 and 14. Readers interested in imple¬ 
mentation and practical aspects should gain most from Chapters 4-12. 
To help readers navigate the book in more detail, we will next provide 
an overview of each chapter. 
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In opening, Tim P. Clark and Lisa H. Ryu from the Federal 
Reserve Board describe the evolution of stress testing and related 
supervisory capital assessment programmes since SCAP in 2009 and 
provide historical context for CCAR. They also discuss key features 
of, and considerations for, supervisory stress tests, as well as briefly 
discussing how supervisors assess BHC stress tests and capital plan 
nmg in CCAR. Given the public nature of the review programme 
they focus on the role of disclosure - a key feature of supervisory 
stress tests and CCAR. Two of the main themes of the chapter are 
that CCAR is more than stress testing and should be viewed as a 
complement to, and not a substitute for, regulatory capital require¬ 
ments that assess BI ICs' capital adequacy at a given point in time. 

Next, Chapters 2 and 3 provide perspectives from financial insti¬ 
tutions. In Chapter 2, Andy McGee and Ilya Khaykin discuss the 
evolvmg role of enterprise-wide stress testing. Their cross-sectional 
insights are drawn from a survey on the existing and planned uses of 
enterprise-wide stress testing conducted by the International 
Association of Credit Portfolio Managers (IACPM) and Oliver 
Wyman, with leading financial institutions around the world 
Drawing upon survey results, Andy and Ilya describe the state of 
enterprise-wide stress testing, with a focus on how financial institu¬ 
tions are using this new capability. On the evolving role of 
enterprise-wide stress testing, they report a wide range of applica¬ 
tions, including capital adequacy and planning, risk measurement 
and reportmg, risk appetite statement, contingency planning limit 
setting, financial planning and budgeting, strategic planning, capital 
allocation, credit portfolio structuring, performance measurement 
pricmg and origination strategy. In their chapter, special attention is 
paid to the various ways in which banks combine stress testing with 
economic capital measures. They also explore banks' aspirations for 
the next generation of stress testing. To achieve these aspirations the 
authors highlight the areas banks must focus on: increased data'and 
modelling granularity, improved data and modelling infrastructure 
clear and effective governance, and robust and efficient processes. 

In Chapter 3, Michel Araten traces the advancement of stress 
testmg at banks from its precursors to its application following the 
imposition of regulatory stress tests, drawing from his experiences 
across four decades working at a number of banks. The chapter 
begms with an analysis of the origins of stress testing, as firms first 
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sought ways to measure risk beyond the simple sensitivity analyses 
applied to a base-case set of assumptions underlying capital invest- 
men t decisions. The application of simulated outcomes to 
probabilistic events led to capital modelling, which eventually 
helped the development of the concept of economic capital, 
providing banks with basic tools to assess risk-adjusted returns on 
capital. Michel uses a number of case examples to illustrate the 
earliest stress-testing approaches banks used to explore the robust¬ 
ness of their economic capital models and loss estimates. While Basel 
II provided the impetus for regulators to push banks with more 
formalised approaches for estimating regulatory capital, it was only 
after the financial crisis that stress testing became an important regu¬ 
latory tool for measuring capital adequacy. Due to the need for banks 
to adequately demonstrate their capital resiliency under severely 
adverse scenarios, the use of stress-testing outcomes is likely to have 
a significant impact upon their portfolio management and capital 
planning. Impacts can be positive, as banks seek ways to better incor¬ 
porate stress-testing results into their decision-making. However, 
the author raises the important issue whether or not the regulatory- 
driven stress-testing regime will result in banks using less 
imagination and creativity in their risk analyses, instead becoming 
simply an exercise in compliance. 

After providing the foundation and context on CCAR, the next 
section of the book (Chapters 4-12) covers the implementation and 
practical aspects of CCAR and stress testing. This section begins with 
discussions on macroeconomic scenario design, followed by the 
coverage of data and systems, and the modelling and quantification 
of loss and revenue for various asset classes and risk types. 

Given the central role macroeconomic scenarios play in CCAR 
and stress testing, we devote two chapters to discussions of scenario 
design, each with a different focus. In Chapter 4, Mark M. Zandi 
considers the appropriate design of the macroeconomic scenarios 
used for stress tests and some available tools and approaches. He 
begins with a discussion of the overarching criteria underpinning 
scenario design, illustrating them with the various modelling 
approaches used to implement scenarios. Specifically, Mark presents 
a methodology for constructing baseline, alternative and idiosyn¬ 
cratic scenarios, and for determining the associated probabilities of 
these scenarios. In Chapter 5, Kapo Yuen focuses on determining 
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the severity of macroeconomic stress scenarios. He discusses the 
supervisory adverse scenario's severity, and provides a simple 
methodology to compare the severities of different adverse 
scenarios. The methodology enables measurement of the severity of 
a bank-specified scenario and comparison to that of the supervisory 
scenario. These measurements and comparisons can serve as useful 
indications of the credibility and plausibility of the stress scenario. 

As highlighted in Chapter 2, financial institutions must invest in 
data and infrastructure to meet the challenges of supervisory stress 
tests and to reap the benefits of their business use. Despite its critical 
importance for stress testing and capital assessment, little literature 
addresses the subject. John P. Haley and Thomas Day address this 
void in Chapter 6. They begin by listing infrastructure challenges, 
and discuss some of the issues related to legacy data and remediation 
requirements. They then cover data governance issues, the data 
required to meet US stress-testing mandates and the basic elements 
of a sound data management infrastructure. Furthermore, using a 
practical example, John and Thomas look at some of the workflow 
challenges that may require banks to rethink existing business 
processes, which involves looking at how they plan new business 
actions over a forecast horizon. Last, they profile a stylised system 
integration for a large, complex BHC, and discuss how the new 
requirements will impact customers, concluding with some thoughts 
on the road ahead. While this chapter focuses on the data and tech¬ 
nology implications of meeting the regulatory requirements, it also 
suggests that the most successful banks will be the ones that learn 
how to harness the insights gained from the CCAR work into better 
tools for their business use. 

While data and technology represent some of the foundational 
aspects of CCAR, the quantification of loss and revenue, and the 
dynamic modelling of the evolution of the balance sheet and income 
statement, consume a large portion of the efforts involved with 
CCAR exercises. Subsequent chapters cover the topics of loss estima¬ 
tion for major asset classes (wholesale and retail) and major risk 
types (credit, market and operational). Chapters 7 and 8 cover stress 
testing for the wholesale portfolio. In Chapter 7, Jimmy Yang and 
Kenneth Chen present a multi-view framework for stress-testing 
commercial and industrial (C&I) portfolios. After discussing the 
unique characteristics of C&I portfolios and the resulting challenges 
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for stress testing, they present their multi-view approach, which 
consists of a number of models with different degrees of granularity. 
The approach includes a top-down approach based upon modelling 
net charge-off, and a very granular, bottom-up method that involves 
stressing the inputs of an internal rating model. They also present 
methods with different levels of segmentation, such as modelling 
credit migration and changes in probability of default (PD). Besides 
PD, the authors also discuss several commonly used methodologies 
to stress loss given default (LGD) and exposure at default (EAD). 
Jimmy and Kenneth also illustrate how various components can be 
combined to arrive at the recommended results, from both quantita¬ 
tive and qualitative perspectives, in order to properly assess and 
hedge model uncertainties. One notable aspect of this discussion is 
the translation of PD, LGD and EAD into the accounting metrics of 
net charge-off and Allowances for Loan and Lease Losses (ALLL). 

In Chapter 8, Jim Chen covers the topic of stress testing CRE loans 
of the wholesale portfolio. He first provides a tutorial on the unique 
characteristics of CRE loans and how they differ by lender type 
(banks versus non-bank institutions). Jim then presents a coherent 
analytical framework for stress testing CRE loans, where a top-down 
macro view is connected with bottom-up, loan-level specifics to 
derive reliable loss estimates for CRE loans. The key element of the 
framework involves translating macroeconomic scenarios into key 
measures of CRE markets and the quantification of the default and 
loss rates, given the CRE market measures. Jim illustrates how the 
framework can work for income-producing as well as construction 
loans, and comments on the subject of model validation - suggesting 
appropriate context for, and ways to interpret, scenario-based model 
outputs. 

After discussing wholesale portfolios, in Chapter 9, Soner Tunay 
and Rosa Catala present a comprehensive and integrated framework 
for stress testing retail portfolios. Their framework has a number of 
key features. The framework is integrated, in that it captures the 
simultaneous interaction between loss drivers and the factors influ¬ 
encing the revenue-generation process. It also incorporates 
product-specific characteristics and bank internal policy variables, 
such as underwriting standards. The framework covers all retail 
products (mortgages, credit cards, car loans, etc) under the same 
macro scenario using the same methodology, and has bank-wide 
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implementation. The framework also provides multi-period and life- 
time product views, and captures the dynamic changes in a 
product's life and implications for revenue and loss realisations for 
each future point in time. Soner and Rosa describe how multiple 
divisions within the bank - risk, treasury, finance and business -j 
collaborate to establish the framework. With buy-ins from all stake¬ 
holders, the framework can be applied in business applications to 
help inform budgeting and planning, sales targets, capital utilisation, 
etc. 

Following the previous three chapters on stress testing loan port¬ 
folios, Chapter 10 explores the topic of market and counterparty 
credit risk of the trading book. Eduardo Canabarro discusses funda¬ 
mental characteristics of market and counterparty risks, and how the 
stress tests of those risks can be designed and linked to the macroeco¬ 
nomic scenario in an integrated and coherent way. He then discusses 
the specific risk characteristics and vulnerabilities of commercial and 
investment banks' business models, and the stress tests most appro¬ 
priate for them. Perhaps most importantly, Eduardo recommends 
specific improvements to the design of effective and realistic stress 
tests, especially for market and counterparty risks that emphasise the 
need for explicit consideration of the hedging and liquidity 
dynamics of trading portfolios, systematic reverse stress testing for 
identification of market risk vulnerabilities in complex trading port¬ 
folios and the simulation of dynamic hedging costs of credit 
valuation adjustments (CVAs). 

In Chapter 11, Yakov Lantsman, Sabeth Siddique and Yan Shi 
introduce readers to operational risk, its evolution and stress testing 
They provide a systematic overview of supervisory and bank idio¬ 
syncratic scenario structures and their implications for operational 
risk. Yakov, Sabeth and Yan then discuss the general approach to 
modelling operational risk, especially within the context of Basel II, 
and explain why CCAR requirements are different. Their method¬ 
ological focus highlights linking both operational loss frequency and 
severity to macroeconomic scenarios, and how frequency and 
severity estimates can be aggregated to produce final operational 
loss estimates. In addition to the methodology discussions, the 
authors also provide advice on operational risk model capital 
buffers, reporting and effective challenge of models. 

While stress testing primarily concerns loss (the main focus of the 
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revious five chapters), projecting revenue conditioning on macro- 
economic scenarios is also an integral piece of the CCAR process. 
Chapter 12 therefore covers the modelling of pre-provision net 
revenue (PPNR), which represents a large number of disparate 
income statement items, ranging from interest income, interest 
expenses, compensation expenses, trading revenue and expenses 
related to operational risk. PPNR spans virtually every aspect of a 
financial institution, and the items can be disjoint, in that available 
data, statistical properties and sensitivity to macroeconomic condi¬ 
tions can vary significantly. In this chapter, Amnon Levy discusses 
various quantitative approaches for linking macroeconomic 
scenarios with PPNR items. The approaches range in granularity, 
and depend upon the availability and quality of historical data, 
statistical properties of the line item, business use and model consis¬ 
tency across balance-sheet and income statement items. He discusses 
both quantitative granular approaches and top-down industry peer 
approaches to relating PPNR items with macroeconomic variables, 
before commenting on the applications of the models and considera¬ 
tion for an organisation's strategic plans and incorporating expert 
judgement. Relative to loss estimation, quantification of PPNR is a 
new field, and Amnon provides an assessment of the evolution of 
modelling approaches into the future. 

As seen in the previous chapters, the implementation of CCAR 
and stress testing is a large, complicated undertaking that requires 
data, systems and modelling resources and efforts by multiple busi¬ 
ness units. The complexity and integrity of the process calls for 
rigorous and appropriate governance and control, the subject of 
Chapter 13. David Palmer and Paul Stemhagen present the key 
elements of governance over a capital adequacy process (CAP): 
strong board and senior management oversight, evaluation of 
capital goals; assessment of the appropriateness of stress scenarios 
considered; regular review of any limitations and uncertainties in all 
aspects of the CAP; and approval of capital decisions. Furthermore, 
David and Paul outline the sound internal controls that help govern 
an institution's CAP and help to ensure CAP integrity. These 
controls cover policies and procedures for change controls, model 
validation and independent review, comprehensive documentation 
and review by internal audit. 

In Chapter 14, Dan Ryan and Pranjal Shukla provide an overview 
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and comparison of the different capital management frameworks 
that exist within large banks, in addition to CCAR. The chapter can 
be considered a synthesis of the various aspects covered in the 
previous chapters. After presenting the evolution of capital manage¬ 
ment practices and related capital management initiatives, Dan and 
Pranjal offer a detailed comparison from two different lenses: model- 
ling approaches, and governance and processes. They then describe 
how to leverage these different capital management practices and 
initiatives in an integrated manner for different capital management 
applications. The chapter ends with some insights on how banks 
should implement a target-state, comprehensive capital manage¬ 
ment framework that encompasses all of these initiatives, including 
CCAR. 8 

As mentioned earlier, CCAR's significant impact is also being felt 
outside the US, with other regulators looking to the experiences and 
results of the Federal Reserve in developing their own capital 
adequacy assessment and stress-testing regimes. Chapter 15, by 
Piers Haben, Caroline Liesegang and Mario Quagliariello, contrasts 
the EU and the US experiences and attempts to disentangle why the 
two stress tests have been perceived so differently by respective 
market participants. The authors explain the important differences 
along the following dimensions: governance, scope, severity of the 
stressed scenario, methodology, outcome and disclosure. Their 
explanations increase our understanding and appreciation of the 
significant challenges that European regulators and banks face in 
designing and executing stress-testing programmes. Their insights 
are especially valuable to those non-US regulators in the process of 
designing their own capital and stress-testing regimes. The chapter 
also suggests possible options for future system-wide stress tests on 
a global basis, and contemplates the feasibility of a global stress test, 
at least for systemic institutions. 

We close the book with a few summarising observations. CCAR 
has the potential to profoundly impact how banks conduct their 
capital adequacy assessment and planning, as well as their risk 
management processes. As a number of contributors have high¬ 
lighted throughout this book, banks can (and should) use the 
impetus and opportunity of CCAR and stress testing to strengthen 
and improve their data, IT and system infrastructure, modelling, and 
governance and control for applications beyond regulatory compli- 
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e however, it is also important to note that a regulatory-driven 
ramme such as CCAR could contribute to creating a model and 
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process 


monoculture and group-think across banks, which contra¬ 


dicts stress testing's spirit of assessing the unexpected and blind 
spots. How banks and regulators respond to these opportunities and 
challenges is a process that is still unfolding, just as CCAR has been 
evolving (and will continue to do so). Thus, it is important to note 
that the objective of this book is not to provide definitive explana¬ 
tions for everything related to CCAR. I hope the collective efforts by 
the contributing authors, while providing knowledge and sharing 
experiences, help initiate much-needed discussions and debates on 
all these topics, and provide ideas and insights for further thought. I 
trust the reader will find the ideas within this book informative, 
insightful and constructive. 


1 See Ben S. Bemanke, 2013, "Stress Testing Banks: What Have We Learned?", available at 
http://www.federalreserve.gov/newsevents/speech/bemanke20130408a.htm. 

2 See Bank of England, 2013, "A Framework for Stress Testing the UK Banking System", 
discussion paper, October, available at http://www.bankofengland.co.uk/publications/ 
Pages/news/2013 / 116.aspx. 

3 See European Central Bank announcement: http: / / www.ecb.europa.eu/press/pr/date/ 
2013/html/p.rl31023.en.html. 

4 As indicated in individual chapters, their perspectives may not necessarily reflect those of 
authors' employers. 
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CCAR and Stress Testing as 
Complementary Supervisory Tools 

Tim P. Clark and Lisa H. Ryu 

Federal Reserve Board 


The financial crisis of 2007-09 highlighted a number of deficiencies in 
risk measurement and management practices, and in the financial 
resiliency of large systemically important financial institutions 
(SIFIs). Of particular importance was the lack of attention that had 
been paid to low-probability, high-impact events that could strain a 
firm's capital adequacy, test its ongoing viability and quickly spread 
to other financial institutions. Indeed, the continuation of capital 
distributions at many large bank holding companies (BHCs) well 
after it became apparent that there was substantial deterioration in 
the operating environment highlights the extent to which the super¬ 
visors and management of these companies underestimated the 
effect that stressed conditions could have on BHCs 7 financial sound¬ 
ness. In short, the crisis made clear the need for more robust 
supervisory and internal capital adequacy assessment processes at 
BHCs that incorporate a comprehensive, forward-looking assess¬ 
ment of capital adequacy under a variety of stressful scenarios, as 
well as the need for better firm-wide risk identification and measure¬ 
ment practices to support this analysis. 

The annual stress tests conducted by the Federal Reserve (supervi¬ 
sory stress test) and the Comprehensive Capital Analysis and 
Review (CCAR) were designed as complementary programmes to 
strengthen both supervisory assessments of capital adequacy and 
the processes through which large, complex BHCs internally assess 
their capital needs. These programmes focus on BHCs' ability to 
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absorb substantial unexpected losses while also experiencing signifi 
cant declines in revenue, and to continue to function as credit 


Federal Reserve meet its macroprudential supervisory objectives of 
ensuring that the financial system as a whole can continue to func¬ 
tion under adverse conditions. Greater confidence in the largest 
BHCs' capacity to withstand stress and continue to operate and lend 
may well mitigate the extent of an economic downturn. 

Supervisory stress tests provide the Federal Reserve with a concur¬ 
rent, forward-looking assessment of capital adequacy across large, 
complex BHCs using a common set of scenarios, models and assump- 
tions to support comparability. CCAR is a broader supervisory 
programme that includes supervisory stress testing, but also assesses 
BHCs' own practices for determining capital needs, including their 
practices around risk measurement and management, and capital 
planning and decision-making, as well as internal controls and gover¬ 
nance around these practices. Together, these two programmes allow 
supervisors to move beyond the more traditional static analysis of 
capital ratios and to conduct a forward-looking evaluation of capital 
adequacy that incorporates both quantitative analysis and qualitative 
reviews of large BHCs' capital planning and positions. 

The remainder of this chapter is organised as follows. First, we 
will briefly describe the evolution of stress-testing and related super¬ 
visory capital assessment programmes since the Supervisory Capital 
Assessment Program (SCAP) in 2009. Second, we will discuss key 
features of, and considerations for, supervisory stress tests. Third, we 
will briefly examine how supervisors assess BHC stress tests and 
capital planning in CCAR. 1 Fourth, we will focus on the role of 
public disclosure, a key feature of supervisory stress tests and CCAR. 
Finally, we conclude the chapter with some additional thoughts 
about the role of stress testing in CCAR. 

CCAR AND STRESS TESTING: HOW DID WE GET HERE? 

SCAP - the beginning 

Although both supervisors and financial institutions conducted 
various forms of stress testing prior to the crisis, the genesis of the 
supervisory stress tests and CCAR dates back to early 2009, when 


intermediaries m a highly stressful environment. By ensuring that 
the largest BHCs each have sufficient capital to withstand significant 
stress and continue to operate, these programmes can also help th P 
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ervisors conducted simultaneous stress tests of the 19 largest US 
BHCs for SCAP in the midst of the financial crisis. At the time, the 19 
gHCs faced unprecedented deterioration in economic and financial 
market conditions, and the medium-term outlook remained highly 
uncertain. Investor confidence in the financial health of the banking 
system was low, with negative sentiment being exacerbated by the 
uncertain outlook. Concerns about the fundamental value of loans 
and securities held on the BHCs' balance sheets, and the effect of 
market illiquidity and volatility on asset valuations, led to wide¬ 
spread uncertainty about the solvency of large BHCs as a group. 

The SCAP sought to address this uncertainty by quantifying the 
potential effect on capital of further deterioration in the economic 
environment, to a level that was unprecedented post-World War II. 
Specifically, the SCAP stress test assessed potential losses and 
capital shortfalls at the 19 large BHCs under a uniform scenario that 
was by design even more severe than the expected outcome at that 
time. The design of the SCAP stress test partly reflects the view that 
ensuring that large BHCs have sufficient capital to weather a worse- 
than-expected outcome could mitigate the propagation of adverse 
shocks to the financial markets and the economy as a whole. The 
SCAP used a wide range of inputs, including BHCs' own estimates, 
supervisory model outputs, data collected from banks and supervi¬ 
sory judgement, to produce estimates of losses, revenues and 
capital levels. 2 

Importantly, the SCAP assessed whether a BHC had sufficient 
capital to absorb losses and to continue to operate as a financial inter¬ 
mediary by requiring BHCs to meet a post-stress Tier 1 common 
equity ratio of 4% and a Tier 1 risk-based capital ratio of 6%. 3 BHCs 
that fell below this capital ratio target were given one month to 
develop a detailed capital plan and six months to raise the necessary 
capital to meet the target. In addition, the US Treasury Department 
provided a capital backstop in the event any of the 19 BHCs that were 
found to be in need of capital (that is, had post-stress Tier 1 common 
equity ratios below 4% or post-stress Tier 1 risk-based capital ratios 
below 6%) under the SCAP were unable to raise that equity in private 
markets. Notably, while 10 out of 19 BHCs that participated in the 
SCAP failed to meet the post-stress capital target, almost all those with 
projected capital shortfalls were able to privately raise sufficient 
equity after the public release of the SCAP results. 4 
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By most assessments, the SCAP was a significant contributor to 
the stabilisation of the financial system. 5 While the Treasury back¬ 
stop was undoubtedly an important element in the SCAP's success 
the credibility of the stress test and the public disclosure of its 
results were also significant contributing factors. The stress tests 
conducted under the SCAP tested the capital adequacy of the 19 
BHCs in a meaningful way - using a severe scenario that yielded 
estimates of significant potential losses and declining revenues, and 
a substantial reduction in capital - that supported the perceived 
credibility of the exercise. In addition, supervisors released bank- 
by-bank results, the first time such a public disclosure of 
supervisory information had been made. The public disclosure, 
which included projected losses by asset type and capital shortfall 
relative to the post-stress target, reduced the information asym¬ 
metry between the market participants and BHCs. Overall, the 
combination of the widely perceived credibility of the SCAP stress 
test and the public disclosure of the results helped reduce uncer¬ 
tainty about the financial health of the large BHCs and restore 
confidence in the US banking system. 

CCAR and Dodd-Frank Act stress tests 

Building on the lessons learned from the SCAP, the Federal Reserve 
initiated CCAR in late 2010 to assess the capital adequacy and the 
internal capital planning processes of large, complex BHCs, and to 
explicitly and permanently incorporate the forward-looking capital 
assessment provided by stress testing into the supervisory evalua¬ 
tion of capital adequacy. Initially, the CCAR programme covered the 
same 19 BHCs that participated in the SCAP. 6 In November 2011, the 
Board of Governors issued a rule that required all US BHCs with 
total consolidated assets of US$50 billion or more to submit annual 
capital plans to the Federal Reserve and to allow the Federal Reserve 
to assess whether the plans are supported by robust, forward- 
looking capital planning processes, and whether they have sufficient 
capital to continue operations throughout times of economic and 
financial stress. 7 Subsequently BHCs that met the US$50 billion asset 
threshold of the rule, but had not been part of the SCAP, also 
submitted their capital plans under the capital plan rule. However, 
their capital plans were assessed under the Capital Plan Review 
(CapPR), not CCAR, consistent with the phasing in of CCAR expec- 
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tations Beginning in 2014, all 30 BHCs with total consolidated assets 
greater than US$50 billion will be part of CCAR. 

° ^ ac jdition, the Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and Consumer 
protection Act of 2010 (DFA) required the Federal Reserve to 
conduct annual supervisory stress tests under three scenarios - base- 
line adverse and severely adverse - and to publicly disclose the 
results of the stress tests. While the frequency, timing and supervi¬ 
sory expectations vary depending on each company's size and 
complexity, the DFA also required all federally regulated financial 
companies with US$10 billion or more in total consolidated assets to 
conduct their own internal stress tests each year, and to publicly 
disclose the results of these internal stress tests under the DFA 
severely adverse scenario. 8 

Under CCAR, the post-stress capital ratios are calculated using the 
capital actions 9 in the BHCs' capital plans, while supervisory stress 
tests conducted under the DFA use stylised assumptions about 
capital actions that are required in the stress testing rule to calculate 
the post-stress capital ratios. The Federal Reserve's DFA stress-test 
rule assumes that no future capital action that may be subject to 
future adjustment, market conditions or other regulatory approvals 
will be reflected in a company's projected regulatory capital. As a 
result, supervisory stress tests conducted under the DFA incorporate 
a standardised set of capital action assumptions: continuation of the 
previous year's level of dividends, no repurchases or issuances. 10 By 
comparison, post-stress capital ratios for CCAR incorporate BHCs' 
planned capital actions over the nine-quarter planning horizon 
under their baseline scenario. The inclusion of the baseline planned 
capital actions tests whether the BHCs would remain above the 
minimum post-stress supervisory targets even if they maintained 
their planned capital actions and the stressful conditions were 
realised. 

Public disclosure continues to be an important feature of stress 
testing and of CCAR. In spring 2013, the Federal Reserve published 
the results of its supervisory stress tests under the severely adverse 
scenario conducted under the DFA for 18 BHCs. 11 Around that time, 
the same 18 BHCs disclosed the results of their stress tests conducted 
under the DFA severely adverse scenario. In addition, the Federal 
Reserve published the post-stress capital ratios under CCAR, and for 
the first time disclosed the decision (and the basis for the decision: 
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Figure 1.1 Aggregate Tier 1 common equity ratio for 18 BHCs that participated 
in CCAR between 2008 and 2012 
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Source: Federal Reserve 

Note: Aggregate capital ratio for 18 participating BHCs, based on Y-9C filings The Tier 1 
common ratio in the fourth quarter of 2008 includes the Tier 1 common capital and 
nsk-weighted assets for Ally Financial Inc. as of the first quarter of 2009, as Ally did not file 
a Y-9C report with the Federal Reserve in the fourth quarter of 2008. 


qualitative or quantitative) to object or not object to a BHC's capital 
plan. 12 y 

Since the SCAP, stress testing and supervisory programmes such 
as CCAR have been credited with promoting significant capital 
accretion among large, complex BHCs in the US. Notably, the aggre¬ 
gate Tier 1 common equity ratio of the 18 BHCs that participated in 
CCAR through 2013 has more than doubled in the nearly five years 
since year-end 2008, from 5.6% to 11.3% - a net gain of about US$400 
billion of Tier 1 common equity in absolute terms (see Figure 1.1). In 
addition, CCAR is leading to improvements in risk measurement 
and capital planning practices across the firms. 

KEY FEATURES AND CONSIDERATIONS FOR SUPERVISORY 
STRESS TESTS 

The Federal Reserve conducts concurrent supervisory stress tests for 
all large BHCs, based on the same set of scenarios and models, 
providing a comparable view of capital adequacy across the large 
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BHCs The concurrent nature of the supervisory stress tests and 
CCAR allows the Federal Reserve to take a cross-BHC perspective 
and an aggregate industry perspective across time in its assessment, 
serving both microprudential and macroprudential supervisory 
objectives. While some of the key elements of the supervisory stress 
tests - including a common set of scenarios, concurrent stress testing 
of a large share of the US banking system and public disclosure of 
bank-by-bank results - have not changed since the SCAP, there has 
been significant evolution in the models used to support supervisory 
stress tests, in large part due to new data collections that support 
supervisory loss and revenue estimation techniques. 

Supervisory stress tests have begun to use extensive data collected 
at regular intervals from the BHCs through regulatory reports. While 
there will always be information asymmetry between the regulators 
and the BHCs, the data collection that was formalised in late 2011 
helped fill the information gap, and enhance supervisors' under¬ 
standing of BHCs' portfolio risks and the sensitivity of revenues to 
stress scenarios. In addition, the data collection created strong incen¬ 
tives for large BHCs to develop internal processes that allow for 
better aggregation across different systems and to provide very 
detailed data about their borrowers, positions and sources of 
revenue. A positive by-product of the supervisory stress tests has 
been enhancements in the data BHCs themselves have available for 
use in their risk measurement and capital planning. 

In part due to the detailed data that are now available, supervisory 
models have become both more independent and more sophisti¬ 
cated, allowing the Federal Reserve to project revenue, expenses and 
losses using the data provided by the BHCs, without relying on BHC 
estimates. In contrast, as mentioned above, the final supervisory esti¬ 
mates produced in SCAP represented a triangulation of a range of 
inputs, including BHCs' own estimates, supervisory model outputs, 
data collected from banks and supervisory judgement. Supervisory 
models based on more granular, BHC-reported data have allowed 
supervisors to better account for the underlying characteristics of 
each BHC's borrowers and portfolios, and to better incorporate non¬ 
linearity in loss or revenue estimates under stress. The increasing 
independence of the supervisory models not only further enhances 
the comparability of results across BHCs, but also supports the cred¬ 
ibility of the results. 
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While the supervisory stress scenarios contain severe stresses th 
would likely affect BHCs broadly, they are not meant to provide ^ 
all-encompassing assessment of the potential stress events or risk, 
each BHC faces. Rather, supervisory scenarios are designed to iden 
tify and stress vulnerabilities to common risk factors across BHC 
even if these scenarios may not necessarily be the most sever; 
scenarios for each individual BHC. Supervisory scenarios designed 
to capture common risks across BHCs should be viewed as a comply 
ment to BHC-designed scenarios that explicitly consider BHCs' 
idiosyncratic risks and vulnerabilities, and which are reviewed and 
assessed by supervisors during CCAR. 

Finally, supervisory stress tests and the models used to support 
stress testing will likely evolve further over time as BHCs' risk char¬ 
acteristics and business models evolve, the relationship between 
scenario variables and BHC performance shifts, and the economic 
and market environment in which BHCs operate changes. In order 
for supervisory stress tests to remain focused on key vulnerabilities 
facing the banking system, supervisors will need to update their 
understanding of the potential risks embedded in new products and 
businesses, and how emerging risks may affect BHCs' portfolios and 
businesses - particularly under stress scenarios - through broad 
supervisory efforts and ongoing research, and incorporate those 
risks into supervisory stress tests. 

ASSESSMENT OF BHC STRESS TESTS AND CAPITAL PLANNING 
IN CCAR 

CCAR is a comprehensive supervisory programme that assesses - 
quantitatively and qualitatively - both BHCs' capital adequacy 
under stressful scenarios and their capital planning processes. BHCs' 
internal stress tests, based on the scenarios developed for those stress 
tests, are key components of their capital planning processes, which 
should reflect the BHC's views of their own risks and capital needs. 
In addition to its use as a tool for the supervisory evaluation of 
capital adequacy at BHCs, other key objectives of CCAR include: 
promoting better identification, measurement and management of 
risk at the largest BHCs; fostering greater consideration among 
boards of directors and senior management at BHCs of potential "tail 
risk" when assessing their capital needs; and enhancing the corpo¬ 
rate governance around BHCs' internal assessments of capital needs 
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a nital distribution decision-making. While these objectives are 
t0 more traditional supervision programme elements, they 
jjjffer in their focus on forward-looking stress analysis in the capital 
1 nning process. For example, with CCAR, supervisors expect the 
gHCs to identify, measure and capture their risk exposures, and also 
consider how risks may emerge and grow under stress. In addition, 
supervisors also expect key decision-makers within each BHC to 
consider a variety of stress scenarios in the analysis supporting their 
assessments of capital needs and capital distribution decision¬ 


making. 

While supervisory and company-run stress tests provide the 
forward-looking quantitative assessment of capital adequacy under 
stress scenarios, qualitative assessments focus on the BHC's 
processes around internal capital planning, including BHCs' own 
scenarios. For CCAR, each BHC must submit internal stress-test 
results based on the baseline and stress scenarios it develops (BHC 
scenarios), in addition to the three supervisory scenarios. These BHC 
scenarios are expected to capture BHC-specific, idiosyncratic risks in 
addition to a broad macroeconomic downturn that characterises the 
supervisory scenarios. The qualitative assessment covers a broad 
array of supervisory expectations around risk identification, risk 
measurement and risk management practices that BHCs use to 
support their capital planning and internal stress tests, including 
practices used to estimate stressed net revenue and stressed losses, 
and the governance and controls around these practices. 13 

Supervisors expect that that each BHC's internal stress-testing 
framework and capital planning process considers how it would fare 
under a range of stress scenarios, including those defined by bank- 
specific idiosyncratic elements. While robust stress-testing models 
should have some basic features, such as sensitivity to macroeco¬ 
nomic conditions and underlying risk characteristics in BHCs' 
portfolios, there are many possible ways to model revenues and 
losses under stress scenarios. As noted by a number of observers, to 
avoid the danger of a "model monoculture," 14 it is important to 
ensure that BHCs develop internal models that best capture their 
own risks, rather than relying on models that closely mirror supervi¬ 
sory models. 
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PUBLIC DISCLOSURE OF RESULTS AND METHODOLOGIES 

As noted earlier, the Federal Reserve first published the bank-by, 
bank results of its stress tests following the SCAP and since then ha< 
continued to expand public disclosure around supervisory stres! 
tests and CCAR with the release of more detailed stress-test results 
and views on BHCs' capital planning processes. The public disclo- 
sure provides significant information about the financial health 0 j 
large BHCs, and improves the transparency of supervisory assess¬ 
ments of the capital adequacy of these firms. 

The Federal Reserve has also disclosed an overview of the models 
used to conduct supervisory stress tests. The overview of supervi¬ 
sory models published in the spring of 2012 and 2013 was 
comprehensive, but stopped short of revealing the exact specifica¬ 
tions of the models or parameter estimates in order to reduce the risk 
of model convergence. 15 Many in the industry have called for greater 
transparency into the Federal Reserve's models, and have criticised 
the supervisory stress test for being a "black box." Indeed, in evalu¬ 
ating the optimal level of model disclosure, supervisors balanced the 
need for supervisory transparency against a potential for negative 
unintended consequences, such as model convergence or a shift in 
business activity to areas where risks were not as well captured by 
the stress-testing models. The public disclosure of the qualitative 
assessment of a BHC's capital plan, which also covers its risk identi¬ 
fication, stress testing and capital planning processes, should shift 
the focus away from supervisory models and estimates over time, 
and help mitigate concerns about model convergence. 

However, some observers continue to express concerns about the 
extent of stress test and CCAR disclosure - particularly as the stress 
testing has become an annual exercise - arguing that the bank-level 
disclosure may damage market discipline. They have argued, for 
example, that the bank-by-bank disclosure of results may diminish 
the usefulness of market prices if it creates a disincentive for 
investors to obtain and produce private information about the 
banks. 16 They have also argued that bank-level disclosures could 
introduce an incentive for banks to re-allocate their portfolios solely 
to avoid "failing" supervisory stress tests and receiving an objection 
to their capital plan. 

Given the widely held view among supervisors and most third- 
party observers that the public disclosure of stress-testing results 
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enhances available information and supports market discipline, it 
yyiU continue and is perhaps even likely to be expanded over time. 
This disclosure provides more information for investors and other 
market participants than was previously available. Disclosure of 
bank-by-bank supervisory stress-test results, combined with disclo¬ 
sure by each BHC of its results under the same severely adverse 
scenario, also provides an unprecedented comparative view of the 
largest BHCs' financial strength across the banking system. It is 
important to note, however, that while providing valuable informa¬ 
tion to market participants, supervisory stress-testing results that are 
disclosed annually are not meant to be a substitute for market prices 
or other privately-generated information about the strength and 
performance of BHCs that are available at a much higher frequency. 
Rather, the information this disclosure provides should be seen as 
complementary to these other sources. Given the breadth of infor¬ 
mation market participants typically use to analyse large BHCs, it is 
difficult to envision that the generation of other information critical 
for market participants in conducting their business each day would 
be reduced simply because of the annual disclosure of stress-testing 
results. 

In addition, it is unclear how less disclosure would help reduce, in 
any meaningful way, a BHC's incentive to reallocate assets in 
response to a regulatory framework that is being used to assess its 
capital adequacy. Indeed, given the reality of minimum regulatory 
capital requirements, such incentives have always existed and 
would exist irrespective of public disclosure of stress-test results. 
Concerns about the potential reallocation of portfolios with no corre¬ 
sponding reduction in underlying risks are addressed within the 
context of ongoing supervision, and supervisory assessments in 
CCAR of BHC scenarios, models and the comprehensiveness of 
BHCs' risk capture in their internal capital planning processes. 
Finally, disclosing aggregate but not bank-specific results could be 
viewed as masking important information about specific banks, 
undermining the credibility of the supervisory stress tests and poten¬ 
tially creating or exacerbating market uncertainties. 

It is also important to note that publishing stress-testing informa¬ 
tion promotes high-quality supervision, as the disclosure serves as a 
commitment device and holds supervisors accountable. In the 
SCAP, the disclosure of capital shortfalls clearly held supervisors 
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accountable for producing sound stress-test results and follow^ 
through to ensure banks raised the necessary capital. The anriu- 
CCAR disclosure re-enforces supervisory accountability for simil a 
reasons. The minimum supervisory post-stress capital targets are Se 
clearly - BHCs must meet all minimum regulatory capital ratios th a 
will be applicable over the stress-test planning horizon, 17 and a 5°/ 
Tier 1 common equity ratio, all post-stress. The implications of falli^, 
below those targets or of having capital planning practices that d ( 
not meet supervisory expectations are also clear. 

Perhaps rather than limiting disclosure, the more relevant responss 
to concerns about supervisory disclosure is to ensure that scenarioi 
and supervisory models do not remain static over time, and to balan« 
the need for transparency of supervisory models against the need tc 
create an incentive for banks to create their own models and tc 
manage appropriately their portfolio risks. For these reasons, the 
Federal Reserve places additional focus on BHCs' internal processes 
for stress testing and capital planning, publicly noting the instance! 
where capital plans were objected to for qualitative reasons. The 
disclosure of supervisory stress tests, qualitative assessment of BHCs' 
capital planning process and the BHCs' disclosure of their own stress 
tests should collectively help ease information asymmetry and reduce 
the potential for creating negative incentives. 


CONCLUSION 


Stress testing and the related supervisory expectations for capital 
planning have fundamentally changed the way the capital adequacy 
of large, complex BHCs are assessed by both supervisors and the 
BHCs. BHCs now consider post-stress capital ratios, in addition to 
current capital ratios, when making decisions around capital alloca¬ 
tion and capital actions. As a result, many view CCAR as an 
alternative measure of a capital buffer above the regulatory 
minimum, one that in some cases may be more binding than the 
buffers that already exist in point-in-time regulatory capital 
requirements. 


Based on this view, some have argued for full transparency and 
greater consistency over time, both in supervisory scenarios and 
supervisory models used to support stress testing, and CCAR to 
provide greater certainty of the outcome. While some consistency 
over time may be desirable, moving toward a more formulaic or 
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based approach that remains mostly unchanged over time 
would undermine the main strength of stress testing - namely, the 
flexibility to adapt over time to shifting economic environments, 
business models and products, and risk-taking behaviours. As a 
ult stress tests should best be viewed as a complement to, and not 
substitute for, regulatory capital requirements that assess BHCs' 
capital adequacy at a given point in time. Given the inherent uncer¬ 
tainty about the environment in which BHCs operate, stress testing 
should also incorporate such uncertainty. 

In the near future and as a result of DFA, regulatory changes will 
expand the scope of stress testing in the Federal Reserve's supervi¬ 
sion of large financial institutions. In addition to large BHCs, stress 
testing will be used to assess the capital adequacy of non-bank SIFIs 
with business models and risk profiles that are materially different 
from BHCs. Under the proposed rule for large foreign banking 
organisations operating in the US, stress testing would also expand 
to US intermediate holding companies. 18 The expansion of the 
universe of companies that are subject to stress testing will present 
new challenges and opportunities to test the strength of key partici¬ 
pants in the financial system under stress. 

Over time, the Federal Reserve's stress-testing and CCAR 
programmes will likely continue to evolve along with the economic 
conditions and the risk profiles and business practices of large finan¬ 
cial institutions. Nevertheless, forward-looking assessments of 
capital adequacy, supported by strong risk measurement and 
management, stress testing, and internal controls and governance 
processes needed to ensure the institution's integrity, will likely 
remain the core element of supervisory expectations around capital 
planning. 

The opinions expressed in this chapter are views of the authors and 
do not necessarily represent the views of the Federal Reserve Board 
or the Federal Reserve System. We would like to thank Joseph Cox, 
Beverly Hirtle, Andreas Lehnert, and Molly Mahar for their helpful 
comments. We also thank Sarah Harper for her editorial review of the 
.draft. 
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Enterprise-wide stress testing, 1 as a formal discipline for risk and 
capital management, was bom out of the financial crisis. Stress tests 
had previously been carried out for certain types of risk or for 
specific portfolios, but rarely for all the risks faced by an entire enter¬ 
prise. For example, market risk stress testing was widely adopted in 
the 1990s to supplement value-at-risk (VaR) measures, whose calcu¬ 
lation tends to underestimate extreme losses. While these narrow 
stress tests were useful for managing specific risks or portfolios, they 
shed little light on the overall effect that a "stress event" would have 
on an institution. 

During the 2000s, some institutions began enterprise-wide stress 
testing, typically estimating the losses from a single risk factor, such 
as an equity price crash or a housing price decline. These stress tests 
tended to be ad hoc, with no systematic way of articulating the 
scenarios or estimating the consequent losses, and they focused more 
on earnings than on capital or solvency. 

To assess their solvency position, or capital adequacy, banks 
instead relied on regulatory capital and economic capital. Regulatory 
capital has been the most important lens for capital adequacy. 
Provided that an institution's capital exceeded the regulated 
minimum, it was taken to be adequate, even although it might be 
inadequate to maintain solvency during a stressed period. Economic 
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capital was developed in the 1990s to remedy some of the kn 0 
shortcomings of regulatory capital, such as f ailin g to count all / 
and conflating materially different risks. By avoiding these potent} 
pitfalls, economic capital provided banks with a more effect} 
measure of relative risk and a better foundation for making busing 
decisions. 

However, economic capital took a purely probabilistic view 
capital adequacy, aiming to answer the question, "How much capit 
is needed to ensure the institution remains economically sol Vei 
except in a very extreme event?" This approach overlooked ft 
underlying dynamics of bank failure - both the causes and ft 
process of failing - and that the point at which creditors' confidenc 
is lost is more important, and usually comes sooner, than the point, 
which the bank can no longer pay its depositors. 

During the financial crisis of 2007-08, many banks failed despit 
having capital well in excess of the regulatory minimum. The marki 
judged banks' solvency not by their current capital, but by the capitj 
that would remain once losses were fully recognised. Banks realise 
that the salient questions were: "What will your capital levels be in 
year or two if this crisis continues?"; "Will the bank still be able b 
operate as a going concern?"; and "Will the bank need more capital? 
Regulators also demanded answers to these questions, starting witl 
the Supervisory Capital Assessment Program (SCAP) in the US ii 
2009, soon followed by similar exercises in other jurisdictions. Thii 
has all led to the structure of enterprise-wide stress testing now 
common at banking institutions. 

Since 2009, stress testing has advanced rapidly to meet increasing 
regulatory demands for this new perspective on capital adequacy. Ir 
the US, it has become clear that stress testing will continue to be a 
preferred instrument for prudential regulation. It is embedded in 
legislation through the Dodd-Frank Act (DFA), regulators continue 
to increase their expectations in the annual Comprehensive Capital 
Analysis and Review (CCAR) process and the implications of a 
failure to achieve a satisfactory outcome have been critical for senior 
management at financial institutions. As a result, it is necessary that 
risk management tools and practices evolve to support stress testing. 
Because stress testing requires a projection of losses conditional on a 
specific macroeconomic scenario, it has required most banks to 
develop new methodologies, models and infrastructure beyond 
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used to calculate economic capital. This has been the main 
’ j-jgk management at financial institutions in the years since 
»financial crisis. 

chapter will therefore discuss the state of enterprise-wide 
Iimss testing, with a focus on how financial institutions are using this 
ca pability. It will begin by reporting on the role of enterprise- 
\\p stress testing, especially the use banks make of it and the ways 
. co mbine it with measures of economic capital, before banks' 
Iter ation 15 for the next generation of stress testing capabilities are 
gjtplored. Finally, the chapter will discuss some of the challenges 
^gnlcs face in taking their stress-testing capabilities to the next level. 

In 2013, the International Association of Credit Portfolio Managers 
(I^CPM) 2 and Oliver Wyman conducted a joint survey with leading 
Ijjnks around the world that focused on the existing and planned 
Hies of enterprise-wide stress testing. The participants included 55 of 
fha world's largest banks and insurance companies across North 
America, Europe and Asia-Pacific. The survey involved 59 multiple 
choice and free-form questions (some of which had multiple sub- 
questions) on the scope and process of enterprise-wide stress testing, 
ttress-testing applications as well as organisation and governance. 
Participants were asked not only about their current practice, but 
also their plans for stress testing in the future. Throughout this 
chapter, the terms "surveyed institutions" and "survey respon¬ 
dents" refers to this survey. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF ENTERPRISE-WIDE STRESS TESTING? 

The impetus for setting up enterprise-wide stress testing in most juris¬ 
dictions was a regulatory requirement around capital adequacy 
assessment. As a result, the early use of enterprise-wide stress testing 
was narrow, focusing on whether there was sufficient capital to 
survive a stress event and what capital actions, such as making divi¬ 
dend payments, were possible. However, financial institutions have 
since built up their stress-testing capabilities and explored ways of 
using it to meet broader risk management and business objectives - 
specifically, for which applications or decisions will stress testing be a 
key input or driver? Should risk appetite be articulated based upon 
tolerances in a stress environment? Should capital requirements from 
stress testing be used for performance management or loan pricing? 

Banks have cited a number of reasons for incorporating 
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enterprise-wide stress-testing results into a broader set of such • 
and business applications. ri! 

□ Binding constraint: Enterprise-wide stress-test results ha 
become the binding constraint for evaluating capital adecn^ 
and the key driver of dividend policy for many institutions 9 

□ Management attention: Given its linkage to dividend payments 

well as the governance requirements demanded by regulator 
enterprise-wide stress testing has the attention of senior manaJ 
ment and the board of directors. 86 

□ Intuition: Many users find enterprise-wide stress-test results t 
be more intuitive than other risk metrics because they a « 
presented in an accounting framework, similar to other externa 
communications regarding the institution's financial condition 

□ Transparency: Because outcomes are linked to causal factors jj 
enterprise-wide stress testing, such results are also more trans¬ 
parent and easier to understand than other risk metrics (such as 
economic capital). 

□ Consistency: The enterprise-wide stress-testing process usually 
piggy-backs the budgeting and planning process, which gives 

it a degree of consistency with the inputs and approaches 
accepted already in a well-established process. 

Applications of enterprise-wide stress testing 

As can be seen in Figure 2.1, almost all surveyed institutions use 
enterprise-wide stress testing to measure capital adequacy. 
However, half or more also use it for risk reporting, risk appetite^ 
limit setting and management, and various planning exercises (eg 
financial, strategic, contingency). 

Examples of such extended uses of enterprise-wide stress-testing 
results include the following. 

□ Risk reporting: Enterprise-wide stress-testing results are often 
used to report levels of risk in business activities - for example, 
by reporting the credit losses by portfolio in various stress 
scenarios would cause in specific portfolios, or by showing a 
business unit's contribution to the P&L in a stress scenario. 

□ Strategic planning: Enterprise-wide stress-testing results are 
increasingly integrated into business planning as institutions 
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i 2.1 Role of stress testing by business application 

^ _ T.-l -^aniiarV & CaDltal 1-—....—--- 


Capital adequacy ^capital 

Risk measurement & reporting 
Risk appetite statement 
Contingency planning 
Limit setting 

Risk measurement against limits 
Financial planning & budgeting 
Strategic planning 
Capital allocation 
Credit portfolio structuring 
Other 

Performance measurement & 
management 
Pricing 
Origination strategy 

0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 

% of institutions that use enterprise-wide stress testing in business and risk applications 

Source: lACPM/Oliver Wyman enterprise-wide stress testing survey 
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look to understand the impact of stress scenarios on alternative 
strategies, and especially on the ability to pay dividends. 

Q Risk appetite: Stress testing is increasingly being integrated into 
risk appetite, using tolerance for outcomes in a stress to set risk 
appetite and cascade it down to risk appetite/tolerance for indi¬ 
vidual products/businesses. 

□ Limits: Stress-testing expressions of risk appetite are often 
cascaded into limits at the enterprise level. 


To a lesser extent, banks are also using enterprise-wide stress testing 
to inform capital allocation, credit portfolio structuring, performance 
measurement and management, pricing and origination strategy. 

Balancing enterprise-wide stress testing and economic capital 

Banks have traditionally used economic capital metrics for many 
core risk management applications. Stress testing has come to be in 
competition with economic capital for influence across these applica¬ 
tions (see Panel 2.1 for a summary of the key characteristics of the 
two tools). As shown in Figure 2.2, the outcome is mixed, with 
enterprise-wide stress testing being used alongside economic capital 
in a subset of largely top-of-the-house applications, while economic 
capital remains the dominant risk metric in other applications, such 
as performance measurement and risk-based pricing, that require 
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greater granularity and consistency in the risk metric applied acr 0i 
the portfolio. As presented in Figure 2.2, less than 10% of instituti 0r 
reported use of both economic capital and stress testing for the s 
applications. 


PANEL 2.1 CHARACTERISTICS OF ENTERPRISE-WIDE STRESS 
TESTING AND ECONOMIC CAPITAL 


Enterprise-wide stress testing 

□ accounting-based; 

□ considers the entire P&L, including revenues, losses and expenses; 

□ short- to medium-term forecast (eg, typically nine quarters in the US) 

O reveals mechanics of how potential risks arise; 

□ loss level defined by a specific macroeconomic scenario, looseli 
linked to a probability (eg, "adverse"); and 

□ adverse loss typically not an insolvency event. 

Economic capital 

□ value-based; 

□ one-year forecast (but often embeds changes in long-term value); 

□ loss level defined at a specific confidence level (ie, probabilistic); 
typically not linked to a specific macroeconomic scenario; and 

□ adverse loss typically an insolvency event. 

Applications where economic capital and enterprise-wide stresi 
testing are both used include risk reporting, risk appetite, limi 
setting and management, and strategic and financial planning. Ove: 
half of the surveyed institutions that responded they use enterprise 
wide stress testing in these applications also reported use o: 
economic capital as a complementary measure. Having two perspec 
tives on potential losses or capital consumption is useful, and car 
also help to identify modelling errors. However, when enterprise¬ 
wide stress-testing results and economic capital suggest different 
courses of action, banks must either reconcile the two perspectives to 
produce consistent answers or have a process for deciding which 
metric should guide decision-making. 

For other applications, such as capital allocation, credit portfolio 
structuring, pricing performance management and origination 
strategy, economic capital is still the dominant risk metric. The use of 
stress testing in these areas faces theoretical and practical limitations 
(see Table 2.1 for a description of key challenges by application). 
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figure 2.2 Use of stress testing and economic capital 

Capital adequacy & capital planning 
Risk measurement & reporting 
Risk appetite statement 
Strategic planning 
Financial planning & budgeting 
Limit setting 
Risk measurement against limits 
Capital allocation 
Contingency planning 
Credit portfolio structuring 
Pricing 

performance measurement & management 
Origination strategy 



% of institutions using stress testing and ECAP 
in the same application 

Neither 


* Both ® Stress test only : - :i ECAP only 
Source: lACPM/Oliver Wyman enterprise-wide stress testing survey 


The theoretical limitations arise from the fact that stress testing 
looks at the short-term accounting losses caused by stress scenarios 
and therefore fails to consistently capture risks that materialise over 
a longer horizon (such as asset/liability management, AIM, risks). 
This is inappropriate for applications that concern long-term value 
creation. Economic capital captures risks that may not materialise in 
financial statements over the short-time horizon of a stress test but 
which are required to understand the long-term value of a business 
or activity. Economic capital also facilitates comparisons across 
products and geographies because, given its calibration to a consis¬ 
tent confidence interval (such as 99.95%), each dollar of economic 
capital represents the same quantum of risk. By contrast, enterprise¬ 
wide stress-testing results are conditional on specific macroeconomic 
scenarios; different stress scenarios of equal probability could 
produce different losses across products/geographies. 3 

Additionally, in practice using stress tests for purposes that 
require comparisons between products, regions or customer 
segments is limited by the fact that stress testing does not specify 
losses at this level of granularity. Many uses of risk metrics require 
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Table 2.1 Applications of stress testing and their challenges 


Application Description 

Capital adequacy Ensuring institution maintains 

sufficient capital in line with risk 
appetite 

Risk measurement Communicating risk exposure 
and reporting across the organisation 


Risk appetite 
statement 

Definition of the institution's 
high-level, risk-related objectives 
and constraints 

Contingency 

planning 

Definition of contingency measures, 
such as capital raising and balance 
sheet reduction 

Strategic planning 

Medium-term planning of strategy 
and targets around business units, 
geographies and products 

Financial planning 
and budgeting 

Annual exercise to forecast revenues 
and expenses, and allocate budget 
across businesses 

Limit setting 

Setting risk limits at business, 
product, portfolio and single-name 
level 

Risk measurement 
against limits 

Measuring and monitoring usage of 
risk limits 

Capital allocation 

Allocation of economic and 
regulatory capital at granular 
portfolio and business-line level 

Performance 
measurement and | 
management 

Measurement of risk/return of 
oortfolios and business lines 

_ 


decision support 


Key challenges for useof 
enterprise-wide s tress testing 

* Managing between^i^ 
stress testing-based and y ' 
economic capital views of 
required capital and risk 


Credit portfolio 

Reshaping of credit portfolio based 

• 

structuring 

on risk metrics 


Origination 

Transaction level decision-making 


strategy 

on loan origination 



Cultural shift in some cases to 
incorporate stress scenarios as 
a planning scenario 
Organisational challenge to 
achieve finance buy-in on risk 
metrics 


Scenario severity used for 
establishing limits and 
measuring risk against limits is 
difficult to define objectively 


1 Stress testing produces a 
narrow, scenario-conditional 
view of risk that may not be 
well suited to allocation and 
achieving consistency across 
exposures 

Stress results are less accurate 
at granular levels at which 
capital allocation is needed for 
performance measurement and 
pricing purposes 

Stress results are less accurate 
at granular levels needed for 
transaction and portfolio-level 
decision-making 
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n-level specificity and an ability to capture position-level 
sk. Economic capital can deliver this level of granularity 
enterprise-wide stress testing cannot yet achieve this. 

LhaT WILL be the future role of enterprise-wide 

STRESS TESTING? 

jjie expectations for enterprise-wide stress testing at large US banks 
j^ve increased each year in the CCAR and Capital Plan Review 
'(CapPiR) processes. The DFA stress-test (DFAST) rules have also 
Inquired smaller banks to conduct enterprise-wide stress tests. Most 
of them will need to make rapid progress from their rudimentary 
gtress- testing capabilities. In addition, European regulators have 
been demanding the increased use of stress tests, and Asian regula¬ 
tors are beginning to take the same position. 

Beyond regulatory pressure, financial institutions consider 
enterprise-wide stress testing as a valuable management tool in its 
own right. About half of the surveyed institutions characterised their 
enterprise-wide stress testing as being driven equally by regulatory 
requirements and internal mandate . 4 Senior managers believe that 
the benefits of stress testing go beyond regulatory compliance. 

Finally, financial institutions have another set of metrics (in addi¬ 
tion to economic capital and regulatory capital) that are being 
produced, and have often made significant investment in stress¬ 
testing tools. They recognise the need for a coherent approach and 
framework for managing across these metrics, to ensure clarity 
within their organisation and in decision-making processes. It 
should be clear within an organisation how the different tools are 
applied to each decision, and how the answers provided should be 
used. In a world of multiple measures, this clarity is critical to 
making decisions in an efficient and effective manner. 

For which applications are enterprise-wide stress testing being 
planned? 

Most financial institutions plan to extend their use of enterprise-wide 
stress testing across the range of core risk management applications. 
Practically all surveyed institutions have aspirations to incorporate 
enterprise-wide stress testing into capital adequacy and capital 
planning (if not already doing so), and into risk reporting and risk 
appetite statements. Approximately two-thirds either already do, or 
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Figure 2.3 Motivation for enterprise-wide stress testing 


Primarily driven by internal requirement(s) 

Mostly driven by internal requirements), 
smaller role for regulatory drivers 
Roughly equivalent between regulatory (including 
anticipated ones) and internal drivers 
Mostly driven by regulatory requirements) (including 
anticipated ones), smaller role for internal drivers 
Primarily driven by regulatory requirements) 
and/or anticipated regulatory requirements) 


10% 15% 20% 25% 30% 35% 40% 45% 50 o /o 
% of institutions 


Source: lACPM/Oliver Wyman enterprise-wide stress testing survey 


plan to, link enterprise-wide stress testing to their planninj 
processes, and to their limit setting and management. 

However, many institutions remain focused on improving th< 
underlying approach to enterprise-wide stress testing and the infra 
structure that supports it. With continued methodologica 
improvements and growing experience, we expect stress-testini 
results to be further integrated into business applications such ai 
strategic and financial planning (see Figure 2.4). 

Alternative future paths for enterprise-wide stress testing and 
economic capital 

The surveyed institutions overwhelmingly expected to maintain 
both economic capital and enterprise-wide stress testing as risl 
management tools. However, maintaining multiple frameworks 
could lead to challenges in decision-making, as they may appear to 
generate conflicting results. For example, approximately three- 
quarters of surveyed institutions intend to continue to develop and 
maintain both metrics, but only about a fifth reported the reconciling 
of differences between the two approaches to provide a consistent 
view of risk. 5 

The industry has not settled on an answer to the question of how 
to balance stress testing and economic capital. Will the two be 
applied in largely separate domains, with minimal correspondence 
or overlap, or will they be used as complementary metrics for the 
same risks and business purposes? Will banks try to unify their 
underlying frameworks to the extent possible? Each of these 
approaches will be discussed below. 
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ct re 2.4 Use of stress testing by business application 

**8 , ,_ 


Capital adequacy & capital 
^ K planning 

Risk measurement & reporting 
Risk appetite statement 
Contingency planning 
Limit setting 
Risk measurement against limits 
financial planning & budgeting 
Strategic planning 
Capital allocation 
Credit portfolio structuring 
Other 

Performance measurement & 
management 

Pricing l*Pi 10% 

Origination strategy p%T2% ; 


16 % 


29% 



Uses stress tests today 

Not currently used, but planned use 

over next year 


i 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 90% 100% 

% of institutions currently using or planning to use stress 
tests over next year in business and risk applications 


Source: lACPM/Oliver Wyman enterprise-wide stress testing survey 


Alternative 1: Economic capital and enterprise-wide stress testing 
used in separate areas 

In this approach, enterprise-wide stress testing becomes a critical 
tool for capital adequacy, capital management contingency plan¬ 
ning, arid strategic and financial planning. Economic capital 
continues to be the primary risk metric for capital allocation, perfor¬ 
mance measurement and pricing. For other applications, such as 
limit setting and risk reporting, institutions may make different deci- 
lions about whether enterprise-wide stress testing, economic capital 
or both should be used. In short, this alternative achieves a balance 
between enterprise-wide stress testing and economic capital by 
generally avoiding situations where these metrics give different 
answers to the same question - and hence recommend different 
courses of action. However, this can obscure inconsistencies that, if 
Been, would prompt risk analysts to a more thorough interrogation 
of data or assumptions, and a deeper understanding of the real risk 
situation. 


Alternative 2: Economic capital and enterprise-wide stress testing co¬ 
exist as competing measures of risk , with both informing similar 
applications 

Both economic capital and enterprise-wide stress testing are used 
across many of the core risk management applications. Institutions 
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would accept the various benefits and shortcomings of each metric 
For cases where the two metrics suggest different courses of acti 0ll 
institutions would apply a framework to decide which metric shoul 
be given priority for the matter at hand. Such a framework co u l c 
allow some use of management judgement. However, a weU-defm e( j 
process is needed to avoid bias in selecting the metric to be used 

Alternative 3: Economic capital and enterprise-wide stress testing ars 
integrated into a common framework 

In this alternative, institutions find ways of producing enterprise, 
wide stress-test results and economic capital results using common 
underlying data, approaches and assumptions. For example, consis¬ 
tent joint approaches for credit risk could involve the combination of 
a stress-testing platform for evaluating conditional credit losses with 
an economic scenario simulation generator. 6 This alternative 
requires significant advancements in modelling capabilities and 
enterprise-wide stress-testing processes (than achieved to date) in 
order to measure economic capital. 

Economic capital numbers would become more intuitive, because 
they would be grounded in clearly defined, causal scenarios. 
Differences in results could then be attributed to accounting-based 
versus value-based considerations, and to differences in the severity 
of the stress scenario and the economic capital scenario. 

This approach would allow banks to use multiple risk metrics for 
risk management applications while minimising their potential 
inconsistencies. Banks would still need to decide when to use which 
measure of risk, but such decisions could be based on fundamental 
differences in the metrics and then formalised in policy rather than 
being evaluated on a case-by-case basis. 

ONGOING CHALLENGES IN STRESS TESTING 

Despite much progress in enterprise-wide stress testing across the 
industry, there remain challenges to greater usage in business 
decision-making. There are methodological and technical issues to 
meeting users demands for increasingly granular, accurate and 
timely information. In addition, there are broader process and organ¬ 
isational challenges that limit the use of enterprise-wide 
stress-testing results within the institution. These common chal¬ 
lenges and "pain points" are listed in Table 2.2. 
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Table 2.2 Common stress-testing challenges and "pain points" 


r'" 

Methodology and technical 

Process and organisational 

Frequently cited 

• Data limitations prevent 
granular customisation 

• Poor, ad hoc infrastructure 

• Difficult to coordinate 
across groups 

• Excessive manual 
interventions 

Occasionally cited 

• Methodologies are not 
appropriate 

• Challenges with attributing 
stress-test results to the 
necessary level of 
granularity 

• Individual elements of 
process are too slow 

• Excessive review periods 


Methodological and technical challenges 

Challenge: Increased granularity is needed for the tailored use of 
enterprise-wide stress-testing results 

Enterprise-wide stress-testing results must be accurate at the port¬ 
folio or sub-portfolio levels to be effective in business applications - 
fuch as capital allocation, pricing and performance measurement. So 
far, however, enterprise-wide stress testing has focused mostly on 
capital adequacy, which requires accurate results at only the enter¬ 
prise level. In many institutions, enterprise-wide stress-test results 
are still relatively crude at position-level or even portfolio-level. 
Approximately half of the institutions surveyed produce enterprise¬ 
wide stress-testing results at the business unit level, and still fewer 
Institutions produce them at the portfolio level. 7 

Achieving enterprise-wide stress-test output with greater granu¬ 
larity requires advances in the following three areas. 

□ Data: Institutions identified data limitations as the top impedi¬ 
ment to greater use of enterprise-wide stress testing. Over half 
the surveyed institutions reported that data limitations prevent 
modelling and customisation at a sufficiently granular level. 8 For 
example, obtaining good historical data to support loss given 
default (LGD) modelling is a recognised challenge for many 
institutions. 

□ Methodology: In some institutions, enterprise-wide stress testing 
is still predominantly top-down, relying on high-level loss 
regressions, for example. Such top-down approaches may be 
accurate for the enterprise as a whole but not at more granular 
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portfolio levels, especially when a portfolio's composition 
changed over time. Many of the simplest top-down approache ( 
have been replaced by more granular models. However, evej 
some of these granular approaches do not fully take account th ( 
characteristics of specific portfolios and changes in their qualitj 
over time. 9 For example, commercial loan losses are often f 0re , 
cast using a credit-quality migration matrix. Despite that, many 
institutions have not modelled the relationship of migration anc 
default to macroeconomic variables based on factors such ai 
industry or company size. To manage this, models can either 
incorporate more loan-level characteristics into the forecast 
directly (that is, as independent variables in the model) or 
by segmenting the macroeconomic relationships using these 
characteristics. 

□ Segmentation: Segmentation is a common way of tailoring 
models to specific sub-portfolios. The segmentation process is 
often driven by the readily available data or business definitions 
of segments. Ideally, segmentation would explicitly consider the 
trade-offs between homogeneity of exposures within a segment, 
data availability at the granular segment level and materiality of 
the exposures. In cases where homogeneity and materiality 
factors indicate the need for a distinct modelling segment but 
data is not readily available, further avenues such as external 
data or alternative sources for internal data should be explored. 

Although modelling granularity will be an ongoing challenge, we 
expect significant advances in this area for many institutions. In the 
US, regulators are pushing institutions to improve the accuracy and 
timeliness of granular data. They require quarterly submission of 
loan-level data, as well as pre-provision net revenue (PPNR) related 
data. Institutions continue to develop data capture mechanisms to 
support these demands, and will benefit from the improved model¬ 
ling this data allows. Regulatory guidance 10 has also emphasised the 
importance of appropriate and systematic segmentation. Demands 
for greater customisation of model parameters and approaches is 
also likely to come from business line staff, as enterprise-wide stress¬ 
testing results are used in more business applications. 
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Challenge: Improved data and modelling infrastructure is needed to 
support enterprise-wide stress testing 

Institutions often cite data and modelling infrastructure as a limita- 
jjcm on stress-testing approaches. This infrastructure has an impact 
jpboth the range of approaches available to institutions and process 
efficiency in executing the enterprise-wide stress tests. Difficulties 
jrise because the infrastructure used for stress testing has largely 
been a collage of tools developed for other processes at financial 
Institutions, such as planning, ALM and ad hoc risk modelling. 
Similarly, the existing data infrastructure has proven insufficient for 
gie needs of enterprise-wide stress testing. The data needed cuts 
across the organisation and is typically unavailable in centralised 
systems. As a result, institutions often rely on a patchwork of 
systems, ad hoc tools and manual processes to execute enterprise¬ 
wide stress tests. Many of the tools and systems used were not 
designed to interface with one another, and end-to-end automation 
that ensures the traceability of inputs through a reliable, consistent 
platform is not yet available. 

These infrastructural weaknesses have impacted both methodolo¬ 
gies and processes. Methodologies are stymied by the unavailability 
of the data needed to execute more customised and sophisticated 
modelling, especially in the timeframe required of stress testing. 
Processes are hindered by the many different tools and hand-offs 
required by the lack of appropriate infrastructure. Institutions that 
most successfully manage the challenges of stress testing carry out 
the following two activities. 

□ Investing in integrated modelling tools: The breadth of the 
enterprise-wide stress testing means that institutions often 
employ many platforms for the process. Individual risk models, 
such as those that estimate credit losses, may be combined with 
financial forecasting platforms. Integrating these various tools 
greatly increases the efficiency of the process, requiring less 
effort to complete stress tests within the short timeframes 
demanded. For example, some ALM tools can also be used to 
house financial statement data, portfolio data and forecasting 
models. With the core models embedded in such a central tool, 
those conducting the stress tests can use their time to ensure the 
models receive the right inputs rather than on running many 
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models across the organisation and then aggregating the result; 
Although this requires significant upfront investment to set u 
such platforms can reduce the cycle time from weeks to days * 
□ Focusing on consistent data processes: Some institutions hav, 
designed data infrastructure and processes for enterprise-wid 
stress testing that are consistent with existing regulator 
reporting. They rely on shared data infrastructure, thereb 
reducing the challenges of reconciling the various data used jj 
enterprise-wide stress testing. Alternatively, those that rely 0I 
more ad hoc portfolio or other data often face process inefficien 
cies as reconciling to reported balance-sheet data can be ( 
complex task. 

Process and organisational challenges 

Challenge: Clear ownership and governance is critical to an efficient 
process and to organisational buy-in 

Many institutions have struggled to define and agree on an efficien 
organisational and governance model for enterprise-wide stresi 
testing. About three-quarters of surveyed institutions cited coordina 
tion among groups as the biggest "pain points" in the overal 
enterprise-wide stress-testing process. 11 For example, enterprise 
wide stress testing requires the forecasting of new business volumes 
under a stress scenario. Under the baseline scenario in the budgeting 
processes, business units and financial planning teams often specify 
their anticipated volumes given market considerations, internal 
strategy and some constraints, such as the limits defined by the risl 
unit. To forecast stress scenarios, however, greater involvements 
needed from the risk unit as the forecast can have a large impact on 
anticipated capital ratios. An overly ambitious forecast of volume 
reductions can distort the view of capital adequacy. 

Governance is further complicated by the fact that the key partici¬ 
pants - the finance, risk and business units - often approach 
enterprise-wide stress testing with different perspectives and 
objectives. 

□ Business units may have the deepest understanding of the likely 
behaviour of the business and the market under stress, and they 
often have the best awareness of the underlying data needed to 
develop the appropriate models. On the other hand, business 
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units may be reluctant to admit the size of losses they would 
incur in the stress scenario and thus be inclined to understate 

risk- 

q Finance generally owns the planning process that often forms 
the backbone of enterprise-wide stress testing, as well as the 
capital management process that is a key consumer of 
enterprise-wide stress-testing results. Given the responsibility 
for capital management, finance has a tendency to focus on 
achieving appropriate capital returns for shareholders. 

Q The risk unit is responsible for measuring and managing the risk 
profile of the institution. However, it often does not house all the 
capabilities needed to execute the full enterprise-wide stress¬ 
testing process. It needs to coordinate with the finance and 
business units, which can lead to disagreements about the 
control and ownership of key parameters and processes. 

The governance challenge varied significantly across the institutions 
jurveyed. Much of the success observed to date can be attributable to 
regulatory pressure and resulting senior management attention. The 
threat of a withheld dividend can be a significant motivator to over¬ 
coming organisational and governance challenges. In the US, where 
tie regulatory focus on enterprise-wide stress testing has been very 
Ihigh, institutions were approximately twice as likely as non-US insti¬ 
tutions to report that they were highly satisfied with their current 
organisational model. 

This challenge cannot be easily remedied simply by moving 
accountability or responsibility - the nature of the process is that it 
inherently cuts across functions. Firms where the organisational and 
governance model works best tend to have dearly defined account¬ 
abilities for each of the major stakeholders, and effective 
coordination processes for managing the inevitable issues as they 
arise. 

Challenge: Process integration and appropriate resourcing are 
needed to achieve the level of responsiveness demanded of business 
applications and key stakeholders 

This end-to-end stress-testing process often takes significant time 
due to the number of participants, range of required models and lack 
of turnkey solutions. However, regulators have placed increasing 
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demands on institutions to produce results quickly. For example 
CCAR institutions in the US have typically seven to eight week 
between the issuance of a scenario and finalisation of capital pl^ 
for submission to the regulators. This allows for only a few weeks Q 
stress testing, due to the significant review and discussion needed in 
the capital management process. 

As enterprise-wide stress testing plays an increased role in busi¬ 
ness applications, the demand for quick execution will also increase 
For example, senior management may request ad hoc analyses tc 
evaluate the potential impact of a business acquisition. To offer 
useful input into such decision-making, enterprise-wide stress¬ 
testing analyses would need to be available quickly and reflect 
current conditions. Processes that are cumbersome and primarily 
anchored to annual business planning or regulatory reporting calen¬ 
dars will be of limited value for business applications. 

Agile stress testing requires the kind of infrastructure develop¬ 
ment and governance discussed above. It also requires a process that 
takes account of when data becomes available, when end-results are 
needed and how long the board of directors and senior management 
need to review them. Institutions must design the process by 
"working backwards" from these constraints. There is little room in 
the process for failed hand-offs, so the content and format required 
for each link in the process must be clearly specified. 

Appropriate resourcing is also critical for the effective and timely 
execution of enterprise-wide stress testing. Institutions report that 
having sufficient dedicated resources, as well as external advice and 
perspectives, are key lessons that have been learned from the past. In 
general, budgets and resource allocations for stress testing have been 
increasing. Much of the challenge, however, remains in finding indi¬ 
viduals with the appropriate background and skill sets. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Enterprise-wide stress testing has been rapidly evolving and gaining 
prominence as an important management tool. It has become widely 
used as a critical tool for evaluating capital adequacy. Institutions 
have also begun linking enterprise-wide stress-testing results to risk 
reporting, planning, limit setting and limit management. 

As stress testing exits its infancy stage and becomes a "business as 
usual" process, institutions face the challenge of how to integrate 
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fjljess testing more generally into broader risk and capital manage- 
iltient appli cat i° ns ~ such as performance measurement, capital 
allocation and pricing - and to define the relative role for stress 
testing/ economic capital and (pre-stress) regulatory capital 
measures. Institutions need to think carefully about the strengths 
Hid limitations of each measure, and how they will utilise them 

together. 

Despite the rapid evolution of enterprise-wide stress testing, there 
mmain some key challenges for its further use in decision-making: 

Q granularity - increased data and modelling granularity is 
needed for tailored use of enterprise-wide stress-testing results; 
0 infrastructure - improved data and modelling infrastructure is 
needed to support enterprise-wide stress testing; 

0 governance - clear governance is critical to an efficient process 
and to organisational buy-in; and 

0 process - process integration and appropriate resourcing are 
needed to achieve the level of responsiveness demanded by 
business applications and key stakeholders. 

We would like to thank Melinda Sulewski and Terry Tse for their 
contribution to the ideas in this chapter, and for their editorial and 
drafting support. 


1 Enterprise-wide stress testing is a process that a financial firm uses to explore the impact of 
economic scenarios on its financial condition over multiple periods, typically using regula¬ 
tory capital metrics. The impact is estimated for all businesses and risks, using models that 
link financial performance to macroeconomic or other factors. In capital adequacy assess¬ 
ment, the "test" is typically whether the institution retains sufficient capital to remain a 
going concern at the worst point of the forecasted period. 

2 The IACPM, with over 85 member institutions located in more than 15 countries, is an 
industry association dedicated to the advancement of credit portfolio management. 
Founded in 2001, its programme of meetings, studies, research and collaboration are 
designed to increase awareness of the value and function of credit portfolio management 
among financial markets worldwide, and to discuss and resolve issues of common interest 
to its members. 

3 IACPM/Oliver Wyman enterprise-wide stress testing survey. 

4 IACPM/Oliver Wyman enterprise-wide stress testing survey. 

5 IACPM/Oliver Wyman enterprise-wide stress testing survey. 

6 See Daniel Cope and Andy McGee, 2012, "Improving the Measurement of Capital 
Adequacy: The Future of Economic Capital and Stress Testing", Risk Journal , Oliver Wyman, 
December, available at http://www.oliverwyman.com/media/Improving_the_measure- 
ment_of_capital_adequacy.pdf. 

7 IACPM/Oliver Wyman enterprise-wide stress testing survey. 
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8 IACPM/Oliver Wyman enterprise-wide stress testing survey. 

9 For a discussion of modelling granularity in the context of PPNR forecasting See , 

Schuermann, Michael Duane and Peter Reynolds, 2013, "Stress Testing Bank Profitabili 
SSRN Working Paper Series, September. • 

10 See Federal Reserve, 2013, "Capital Planning at Large Bank Holding Compaq 
Supervisory Expectations and Range of Current Practice", August. 

11 IACPM/Oliver Wyman enterprise-wide stress testing survey. 
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jg chapter will trace the use of stress testing by banks from its 
(cursors to its application following the imposition of regulatory 
ess tests. It begins with an examination of the origins of stress 
ting as firms first sought ways to measure risk beyond simple 
gitivity analyses that were applied to a base set of assumptions 
ierlying capital investment decisions. The application of simu- 
ed outcomes to probabilistic events led to capital modelling as a 
r to quantify measures of uncertainty. Economic capital model- 
of losses gave banks tools to assess risk-adjusted returns on 
1. A number of case examples will be used to illustrate some of 
! early approaches to stress testing that banks used to explore the 
stness of their economic capital models and loss estimates. 
|While Basel II provided the impetus for regulators to charge banks 
t more formalised approaches for estimating regulatory capital, 
yas only after the emergence from the financial crisis of 2007-08 
It stress testing became an important regulatory tool to measure 
(adequacy of banks' capital planning processes. The impact of the 
lightened expectations for both regulatory capital and stress- 
ting approaches has caused banks to downplay their economic 
pital models. Due to the need for banks to adequately demonstrate 
r capital resiliency under severely adverse scenarios prior to their 
ag permitted to pay dividends or issue stock buybacks, the use by 
ks of stress-testing outcomes is likely to have a significant impact 
Itheir portfolio management and capital planning. 
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1 


EVOLUTION OF RISK MEASUREMENT 

To appreciate how stress tests are used at financial institutions it i 
helpful to assess their antecedents. In the 1960s, industrial organi s 
tions evaluated the attractiveness of capital investments bi 
determining specific inputs that affected cashflows and calculate, 
the associated return on investment. They frequently conducte 
sensitivity tests that involved varying one input at a time to g aU g 
the impact of an assumed percentage change in input assumption! 
This practice was used to determine which inputs were most critica 
and to lessen the uncertainty of this critical input through addition! 
research and analysis. Estimates of the likelihood of the single inp u 
change were sometimes made to estimate better the likelihood of th< 
resulting outcome. However, varying more than one input at a timi 
required connecting these inputs deterministically, and if they wen 
not 100% correlated the likelihood of the outcome could not be easil; 
computed. 

In a pioneering article in 1964, 1 David Hertz suggested that risl 
analysis for capital investments could be better accomplished bj 
constructing probability distributions of all the inputs, along wit! 
estimates of their correlations. By involuting these distributions in i 
simulation model, it was possible to express the output variable 
return on investment, as a probability distribution. Different project! 
competing for capital could be compared not just according to their 
expected outcomes, but comparisons could also be made of their 
variances and relative likelihood of achieving or exceeding targeted 
rates of return. 

Industrial organisations began to pick up on this new analytical 
technique. For example, in 1967, an income prediction model 2 was 
developed at the Celanese Chemical Company that involved elic¬ 
iting subjective probability distributions from key managers of their 
estimates for product demand, prices, costs of manufacture and raw 
materials. Pessimistic, most-likely and optimistic estimates in the 
form of triangular distributions were combined with price-volume 
relationships, along with material balance and capacity constraints, 
in a simulation model to produce a probability distribution of 
income. Other divisions of the company conducted similar exercises 
and these distributions were further convoluted at the parent level. 
The overall distribution of income was used to set short-term debt 
requirements and optimise the size of a revolving credit. 
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M In a post-mortem exercise, the accuracy of the subjective proba- 
ILrtv distributions was evaluated by comparing the actual outcomes 
Clrainst the range of distributions. In a fair number of cases, the actual 
' jpjult j a y outside the probability range and in subsequent exercises 
j^lditional training was provided to encourage the participants to 
■fgpread their tail" estimates and consider more unlikely estimates on 
^th ends of the distributions. The participants also provided 
Uetailed documentation to explain the basis for their estimates, and it 
jurned out that this was the most valuable part of the programme, 
jlie documentation served as a communication vehicle to their 
managers and served as hypothetical scenarios. 

, The development of economic capital models at banks had its 
gjigins in the early work at Bankers Trust in the mid-1970s, 3 where a 
lisk-adjustment return on capital (RAROC) was introduced as a way 
subject trading and credit extension opportunities to a common 
risk measure: capital. Rather than measure return on assets 
fmployed, return was measured against the riskiness of the assets, 
jjisk was defined as the maximum loss that might be incurred over a 
Ipecified period of time. The first application was in the trading 
look, where risk was estimated based on maximum price variations 
over a specified period. In the late 1970s, the maximum loss measure 
was replaced with a standard deviation-based measure. JP Morgan 
refined these estimates using a value-at-risk (VaR) approach and 
distributed its RiskMetrics model to the public in 1993. Stress tests 
Were mentioned in a number of places, and Philippe Jorion's book on 
VaR 4 devoted a whole section to stress tests. Harry Markowitz had 
previously developed modern portfolio theory in 1952, and correla¬ 
tions were introduced in the early 1980s to assess the overall 
portfolio loss for the trading book using measures such as the 
maximum potential loss within a one-year period at a 99% confi¬ 
dence level. 


IARLY SURVEYS ON THE USE OF STRESS TESTS 

The Committee on the Global Financial System (CGFS) of the Bank 
for International Settlements (BIS) conducted a survey of stress 
testing by banks in 2000, 5 reporting that most scenarios described 
Shocks to market rates, prices or volatilities. They defined stress 
testing as a generic term for various techniques used by financial 
firms to gauge their potential vulnerability to exceptional but plau- 
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sible events. The most common of these techniques involved the 
determination of the impact on the entire portfolio or one of its busi¬ 
ness segments of a move in a particular market risk factor, or a 
simultaneous move in a number of market risk factors that are linked 
together either weakly or strongly. These scenarios reflect an event 
that the firms' risk managers believe may occur in the foreseeable 
future. The scenarios are either based on actual events that occurred 
in the past or by constructing a hypothetical but plausible market 
event. Examples included equity market crashes such as October 
1987, rate shocks such as that in 1994, and credit spread widening 
such as during the autumn of 1998. They concluded that stress 
testing was primarily driven by data collected in the Treasury 
departments of banks, and that covered interest rates and foreign 
currency shocks. 

Horizons chosen for economic capital were usually set at one year. 
This was based on the assumption that the impact of a given stress 
scenario on the financial system should be followed through time as 
long as necessary for financial institutions to take remedial action 
and recapitalise themselves. However, as noted in a BIS study, 6 
empirical evidence appears to confirm that, especially during times 
of generalised macroeconomic turmoil, recapitalisation of distressed 
banks might take longer than the one-year horizon usually adopted 
in risk management. Barakova and Carey 7 analysed the behaviour of 
US commercial banks that suffered large losses and recovered 
between 1984 and 1999, and concluded that half of undercapitalised 
banks took longer than one year to rebuild their capital base after 
incurring severe losses. 

In the summer of 2000, central banks from the Group of 10 coun¬ 
tries surveyed large international banks about their use of stress 
tests. 8 The survey responses indicated that stress testing was a stan¬ 
dard risk management technique for the participating institutions. 
All the banks used stress tests to understand their risk profiles and to 
communicate their risks to senior management. Approximately half 
the banks used stress tests to conduct contingency planning for times 
of market stress. One quarter or fewer used stress tests to allocate 
capital across business lines or to monitor liquidity risk. A majority 
of the banks used stress tests and asset position to set limits on the 
size of trades. Risk managers reported a wide variety of responses to 
a breach of a stress-test limit, ranging from discussions to the manda- 
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tory unwinding of positions. They reported that the tests show how 
risk profiles change over time. All banks reported that stress tests 
covered securities and derivatives, and two-thirds indicated that 
stress tests covered their banking book. Only one-quarter of the 
banks reported that some stress tests integrated market and credit 
risk in the form of counterparty defaults. 

The CGFS conducted a survey of stress testing practices at 64 
banks and securities firms in May 2004. 9 They noted that stress 
testing was used as an adjunct to statistical models and that it was 
viewed as a complement, rather than as a supplement, to these statis¬ 
tical measures. They also noted the need to develop better stress tests 
incorporating loan portfolios, as developments in this area lagged 
those in the market risk by a large margin. 

EARLY CASE EXAMPLES OF STRESS TESTS 

Not satisfied with historical VaRs measured over a three-month to a 
one-year period as adequate measures of capital at risk, in the mid- 
1990s firms such as Chase Manhattan Bank began back testing their 
then current trading portfolio against historical events. Examples of 
historical events, or "scenarios" as they were called, included 
Mexican peso devaluation, the Russian financial crisis and Black 
Monday in 1987. Chase Manhattan assigned market risk capital 
using a 50% weight against the VaR measure and a 50% weight 
against the losses associated with these historical scenarios. In addi¬ 
tion, they also developed hypothetical scenarios, such as a "dealer 
exit". The dealer exit postulates that one major dealer in a particular 
segment of the market decides or is forced to sell their position over a 
short period of time, and that creates a liquidity and market valua¬ 
tion crisis, causing other dealers to liquidate their positions in 
response. 

Extensions of economic capital to credit risk were facilitated by the 
work of KMV, a consultancy organisation in the 1990s that devel¬ 
oped option theoretic models to estimate default probabilities of 
borrowers and their correlations. By the mid-1990s, KMV's Portfolio 
Manager model was employed at a number of institutions, including 
Chase Manhattan Bank. This model served as the basis for assigning 
economic capital to individual exposures based on their contribu¬ 
tions to overall portfolio risk. Other credit portfolio models included 
CreditMetrics and CreditRisk+, both introduced in 1997. Substantial 
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investments were made in the forensic analysis of defaults so as to 
better establish the basis for estimating default rates associated with 
credit ratings, exposure at default and loss severities. The capital 
assigned to individual exposures served as the basis for judging 
whether transactions met their economic hurdle expressed as return 
on risk-adjusted capital. 

Stress-testing applications for the banking book, especially credit 
risk, was not as advanced as for the trading book since quantitative 
analysis of credit risk was a newer discipline. However, in some 
banks, including Chase Manhattan, stress testing of the wholesale 
and consumer credit book was employed as early as 1999. The objec¬ 
tive was to determine the incremental impact on net income over a 
two-year period from a stress test based on increased defaults and 
loss severities while maintaining the loan loss reserve at specific 
levels. Credit risk scenarios differ from market risk scenarios in that 
they take longer to unfold, often lag behind economic events and 
have an impact that is felt over a longer period of time. The stress 
scenario was built from the 1989-91 recession, and considered not 
only increased defaults but also migration of credit ratings. 

Consumer losses were based on 25% increases in levels of unem¬ 
ployment and a 10% increase in debt-service burden. Resulting 
bankruptcies and default rates increased by 15% and 20% in the first 
two years. Wholesale risk profiles shifted negatively based on 
Moody's transition matrix for 1990. Figure 3.1 shows how the credit 
rating profile shifted under the recession scenario. Credit exposures 
that were assumed to mature within one year were extended or 
replaced at their recession-based migration rates. Figure 3.2 shows 
how the attendant reserve requirement responded. The bank also 
used KMV's economic capital model based on default-only losses as 
opposed to mark-to-market losses. The losses achieved through the 
Moody's migration scenario corresponded to the 90th percentile of 
the simulated loss distribution that was constructed as part of the 
base case. Management felt that the historical migration, which was 
developed from the worst migration over the previous 10 years, 
lined up reasonably well with the simulated loss rate distribution. 

A more adverse industry scenario was also developed wherein the 
worst industry historical migration rates were applied to those 
industries in which the bank had the greatest concentration of specu¬ 
lative ratings. Finally, additional losses were also obtained by 
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assuming the five largest sovereign and financial institution expo¬ 
sures defaulted, referred to as "tall tree" defaults. Increased 
provisions for loan losses replaced the charge-offs and increased 
reserves associated with the migrated portfolio. It was shown that 
these losses were not as dramatic as those that had occurred 10 years 
previously based on a different make-up of the portfolio. Fewer real 
estate construction loans were in the 1999 portfolio compared to that 
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of 1989. Based on this result, management decided to maintain its 
low exposure to that sector. 

JPMorgan Chase, following the 2001 merger of JPMorgan and the 
Chase Manhattan Corporation, developed a more integrated stress 
test. The impetus for this was a potential acquisition of a mutual 
fund, and the firm was concerned that adverse events might occur 
that would affect the rating assigned by the credit rating agencies. 
Discussions with the rating agencies gave the firm some guidance as 
to the maximum amount of loss that might affect their rating which 
would affect the desirability of investors to buy shares in the mutual 
fund. The company developed a hypothetical scenario that had 
significant increases in interest rates along with value reductions in 
the equity markets, although the relationship between debt market 
spreads and equity markets was murky. The interest rate scenario 
and associated scenarios for credit spreads, foreign exchange and 
commodity prices scenarios were used to stress the trading book 
portfolio. Various historical periods were used to determine 
expected default frequencies (EDFs) for AA and A financial compa¬ 
nies, along with Treasury-Eurodollar (TED) spreads. Implied 
changes in the price of risk were determined. The decline in equity 
market prices was directly translated into an increase in the EDFs of 
individual obligors per KMV's option-theoretic model, "Credit 
Monitor", and a risk-comparable valuation was conducted to theo¬ 
retically mark the banking book to fair value. Loss severities were 
also stressed based on the historical increase in loss given default 
(LGD) during prior downturn periods. Expense increases and other 
losses from other parts of the business were also identified, and 
overall losses were calculated and compared to the threshold criteria. 
Based on these results, management was able to develop confidence 
in their acquisition strategy. 

One area that has begun to benefit from stress testing is the estima¬ 
tion of the allowance for loan loss reserves. For some time, banks 
have had various approaches to estimating their reserves for loan 
losses as required by accounting rules. Various banks differed in 
their interpretation of the horizon under which they were required to 
estimate losses, some settling on one year, while others extended the 
horizon to two to three years and others even to the final maturity of 
the loans. While losses were to be estimated using an "incurred loss" 
approach similar to that used by insurance companies in their esti- 
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mates of losses based on "incurred but not reported" (IBNR) events, 
some banks viewed losses as inherent to the origination of the credit 
exposure. They conducted forensic analysis of the default rates, loss 
severities and exposures at default (EAD) to identify the historical 
losses associated with loans that were in various credit grade cate¬ 
gories. In addition to estimating losses arising from defaulted loans 
as required by the Financial Accounting Standards Board (FASB), 10 
they also attached loss estimates to loans that had not yet defaulted. 
In addition, they also judgementally estimated additional reserves 
that were not attributable to any specific set of events and which, in 
some circles, became known as "unallocated". The amount of so- 
called unallocated reserves varied significantly, from 10-25% of the 
total reserve to 200-300% of the reserve. For example, in one firm, the 
management judgement was coloured by the analysis of whether the 
current portfolio was originated at a time when underwriting stan¬ 
dards were tight or weak, and where the firm believed they were in 
the economic cycle. 

Proposals to standardise the accounting treatment of loss reserves 
between that promulgated in the United States by FASB and by the 
International Accounting Standards Board (IASB) led to FASB 
proposing 11 an approach that is not an incurred loss model but an 
expected loss model, and which requires an evaluation of both 
historical losses as well as a forecast of losses likely to arise in the 
future. The results from the stress test and also from their economic 
model are being utilised as an outside validator of the losses that 
might arise in the future, and thus place some additional constraints 
on the range of management judgement additions to the loan loss 
reserve. 

REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS FOR STRESS TESTING 

Consolidated stress testing at the firm level was introduced in 
response to the Basel Capital Accord in 1996, which made approval of 
the model's approach to a firm's market risk capital requirement 
conditional on the presence of a firm-wide stress-test programme. 
However, regulatory requirements for stress testing prior to the finan¬ 
cial crisis of 2007-08 were somewhat weak. In the Joint Policy 
Statement on Interest Rate Risk, 12 the supervisory letter from the 
Federal Reserve Board (Fed) suggested that bank management 
should ensure that risk is measured over a probable range of potential 
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interest rate changes, including meaningful stress situations. In devel 
oping appropriate rate scenarios, bank management should considp 
a variety of factors such as the shape and level of the current ter J 
structure of interest rates and historical rate movements The^ 
suggested considering a rate movement of plus or minus 200 basil 
pomts, as well as changes in the shape of the yield curve in order m 
capture the material effects of any explicit or embedded option 
Another supervisory letter from the Fed focused on counterparty 
credit risk. 13 The letter stated that examiners and supervisory staff 
were instructed to continue and, where appropriate, strengthen their 
efforts to evaluate whether bank holding companies (BHCs) are 
moving m a timely fashion to enhance their measurement of counter 
party credit risk exposures, including bringing a cross-f irm 
perspective. For these reasons, the Fed's own projections would be 
expected to differ from the BHCs' projections of their own perfor 
mance under the same set of hypothetical adverse conditions and 
from projections made by outside analysts. 

As described by Schuermann, 14 banks had significant discretion 
wrth regard to the specific design and implementation of stress tests. 

e further noted that a head of bank supervision at the New York 
Federal Reserve observed in March, 2007, at an industry conference 
that no firm had a fully developed programme of integrated stress 
testing that captured all major financial risks on a firm-wide basis 
The Basel Committee on Banking Supervision reviewed the stress- 
testing practices of international banks in 2009. 15 They noted that at 
banks that were highly exposed to the financial crisis and fared 
comparatively well, senior management as a whole took an active 
interest m the development and operation of stress testing, with the 
results of stress tests serving as an input into strategic decision¬ 
making that benefitted the bank. Stress-testing practices at most 
banks, however, did not foster internal debate nor challenge prior 
assumptions - such as the cost, risk and speed with which new 
capital could be raised, or that positions could be hedged or sold 
Prior to the crisis, stress testing at some banks was performed mainly 
as an isolated exercise by the risk function, with little interaction with 
business areas. Risk-specific stress testing was usually conducted 
within.business lines with little firm-wide integration. 

Their recommendations for best practices emphasised that stress 
testing should form an integral part of the overall governance and 
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r i S }c management culture of the bank. The results from stress-testing 
analyses should impact decision-making at the appropriate manage¬ 
ment level, including strategic business decisions of the board and 
senior management. It should cover a range of scenarios, including 
forward-looking scenarios, and aim to take into account system- 
wide interactions and feedback effects. Moreover, stress tests should 
feature a range of severities, including events capable of generating 
the most damage whether through size of loss or through loss of 
reputation. 

The Supervisory Capital Assessment Program (SCAP) was intro¬ 
duced in early 2009 to assist the supervisory agencies in determining 
the adequacy of bank capital given the uncertainties associated with 
the financial crisis of 2007-08. Losses, reserves and capital needs 
were to be projected by the top 19 BHCs based on baseline and 
adverse macroeconomic scenarios set forth by the Fed. These top 
BHCs were asked to determine the impact of these variables on their 
credit risk, and the top trading banks were asked to also incorporate 
the impact of these variables on their market risk. This was the first 
time for US banks that a common set of scenarios were to be set by 
outsiders. The scenarios specified levels of GDP, unemployment and 
house prices, and BHCs translated these into increased defaults and 
loss severities. The trading BHCs were required to translate these 
variables into changes in rates and spreads and percentage changes 
in equities, foreign exchange and commodities. All the BHCs were 
asked to estimate their potential losses on loans, securities and 
trading positions, as well as pre-provision net revenue (PPNR), and 
the resources available from the Allowance for Loan and Lease 
Losses (ALLL) under the two alternative macroeconomic scenarios 
over a two-year period. The assessment was designed to point out 
the potential need for a BHC to raise capital or improve the quality of 
capital to better withstand the losses that could occur under these 
scenarios and, where needed, create a capital buffer. This framework 
allowed supervisors to apply a consistent and systematic approach 
across the group to evaluate the projected loss and resource esti¬ 
mates submitted by the firms. 

Some banks developed their own assumptions regarding the 
levels of these macroeconomic variables in addition to the ones spec¬ 
ified by the Fed, and produced their own estimates of capital 
adequacy. To put further teeth into the exercise, the Fed indicated in 
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a supervisory letter 16 that they would carefully review safety 
soundness issues related to payment of dividends, stock redeml 
tions and stock repurchases. xl P' 

The 2011 Comprehensive Capital Analysis and Review (CCARi 
differed from the SCAR. SCAR was a supervisory stress w 
meaning that regulators specified the adverse scenario and reviewe' 
the resulting loss and revenue estimates on a standardised basis 
drawing on information submitted by each firm. The CCAR D ror P 
centered on bank-run stress tests in which regulators specified 2 
scenarios but also required each bank to submit their own scenarios 

rv-wfu'T t0 m ° delIing the Stress event itself - Moreover, while 
CCAR had an embedded stress test, the purpose was to assess the 

Cs capital planning processes to ensure that the BHCs had sooH 
capital plans in place. Supervisors used independent quantitative 
echmques both as a check on firm estimates and to assist in their 
evaluation of the firms' tools and processes. The key evaluation was 
m terms of the BHCs' capital plans and requests to pay dividends 
and/or conduct share repurchase programmes. 

Regulatory scrutiny of banks' own stress-test responses to 
scenarios has encouraged banks to validate their models much as the 
way they employ independent validation groups for their economic 
and regulatory capital models. While the banks' primary approach 
consisted of developing various levels of adverse scenarios the 
responses to the scenarios were generally based on regressions'The 
models that captured these responses were termed "champion" 
models, and the regulators encouraged banks to test the robustness 
o heir assumptions using "challenger" models. The approach that 
banks follow was to have an independent group examine the model 
framework and determine whether it fits with their objective for the 
stress tests. The independent group reviews the underlying model 
concepts and evaluates how the assumptions, chosen variables, data 
and mterachons meet the model's objective using sound conceptual 
bases. The challenger model can be developed internally or from 

da rmtb S °r eS r There are Vend ° r m ° ddS th3t em P lo y ^ustry 
data rather than firm-specific data that can be used as a test Thus a 

for a S er r del S6rVeS b ° th 38 3 Validat ° r 38 WdI aS a benchmark 
for the bank s own stress-test model. However, care must be taken to 

ensure that the industry data and experience is applicable to the 
Dank s own profile. 
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INCREASED reliance on stress tests by banks and 
regulators 

Banks began to seriously integrate the results of the stress tests into 
their decision-making as they realised the level of importance that 
the supervisors placed on the capital planning process. As described 
by the President of the New York Federal Reserve, William Dudley, 
"Elements of a good planning process include: i) description of risk 
appetite and capital targets; ii) robust internal controls; iii) incorpora¬ 
tion of stress testing and stress-test results into the decision-making 
process; iv) good governance with respect to the role of senior 
management and the board of directors; and v) well-articulated 
capital distribution policies that describe how decisions are made 
relative to the expectations of future outcomes." 17 

The Dodd-Frank Act (DFA) that was signed into law in July 2010 
also mandated annual supervisory stress tests and semi-annual 
company-run stress tests for all banks with consolidated assets 
greater than US$50 billion, as well as for certain non-bank financial 
companies. The requirement was made effective in 2012 for 18 
BHCs that participated in the SCAP exercise, with results released 
in March 2013. BHCs with total consolidated assets between US$10 
billion and US$50 billion also were required to undergo annual 
company-run stress tests. Stress tests for these firms generally begin 
in 2014. 

CCAR 2012 focused on the evaluation and assessment of the 
capital plans submitted by the 19 BHCs that participated in the 2011 
CCAR. The covered BHCs submitted capital projections based on 
four scenarios: a BHC-defined baseline scenario; a baseline scenario 
provided by the Fed; at least one BHC-defined stressed scenario; and 
a stressed scenario provided by the board. The supervisory stress 
scenario was substantially more extensive than previously defined. 
It incorporated trajectories for 25 variables, including 13 variables 
capturing economic activity, asset prices and interest rates in the US 
economy and financial markets, and three variables (real GDP 
growth, inflation and the US/foreign currency exchange rate) in each 
of four countries/country blocks (the euro area, the UK, developing 
Asia and Japan). For the six BHCs with large trading operations, 
losses on trading, derivatives and private equity positions were 
projected assuming an instantaneous re-pricing under a global finan¬ 
cial market shock. 
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Rather than simply reviewing the BHCs' submissions for reas 0 
ableness and accuracy, the Fed developed its own analysis of th 
impact of its supervisory stress test on each of the BHCs based 6 
highly detailed reports submitted by them. The reports captu r !!! 
information on the BHCs' loan and securities portfolios as f 
September 30, 2011, including borrower characteristics, collateral 
types, structure of the loans or credit facilities, amounts outstandin 
and yet to be drawn down (for credit lines), and payment history and 
current status. The analysis also incorporated the BHC's capital 
actions - including capital raising, share repurchases and dividend 
distributions. As part of its review of the capital plans, the Fed gener¬ 
ated its own projections of the BHCs' losses, revenues, expenses and 
capital ratios under severely adverse economic and financial market 
conditions. As indicated by the Fed, "By examining all 19 BHCs 
simultaneously, the Federal Reserve was able to enhance its 
institution-specific analysis with information about peers, applying 
consistent assumptions and bringing a cross-firm perspective. For 
these reasons, the Federal Reserve's projections would be expected 
to differ from the BHCs' projections of their own performance under 
the same set of hypothetical adverse conditions and with projections 
made by outside analysts." 18 

In addition to the evaluation criteria described under CCAR 2011 
the Fed evaluated a BHC's ability to maintain capital above specified 
minimum regulatory capital ratios and above a ratio of Tier 1 
common capital to risk-weighted assets (RWAs) of 5% under both 
expected conditions and stressful conditions throughout the plan¬ 
ning horizon. K 

However, the Fed did not disclose the inner workings of its 
models that translated the stress scenario into impact on capital 
ratios. A number of BHCs who observed substantial variation 
between their own assessments of impact and that of the supervisors 
became concerned that their own assessments had little utility, as 
what really counted were the supervisory stress-test results While 
the Fed refused to provide details of its models out of concern that 
BHCs would reverse engineer the results, it did form an independent 
model review committee of subject matter experts from its research 
divisions who were not involved in the model development. 

The differences between the bank's own estimates of loan losses 
and PPNR was dramatically pointed out in the Fed's analysis of the 
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results associated with the Dodd-Frank stress-tests results reported 
jn 2013- The median of the BHC's own projection of losses was 39% 
lower compared to that of the Fed's projections (see Figure 3.3). The 
median absolute difference between the BHC's and the Fed's projec¬ 
tion of PPNR was 20% higher for the BHCs (see Figure 3.4). 

In their follow-up report of stress tests in 2013, the Fed laid out in 
great detail their expectations for sound stress testing by banks. 19 
They also identified those practices that they deemed weak or strong. 
]n addition to expressing concerns regarding scenario construction, 
modelling methodology and how banks translated the full range of 
impact of these scenarios on loss, revenues and expenses, the Fed felt 


Figure 3.3 Difference in aggregate loan loss rate projections (Federal Reserve 
System, FRS, versus BHC models) (%) 



Figure 3.4 Difference in pre-provision net revenue (FRS versus BHC) models (%) 
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that while credit and market risk were addressed, other risks - 
including reputational risk, strategic risk and compliance risk - were 
not. The impact of these risks were not being adequately addressed 
by some banks, nor had they included them in their capital planning 
processes. They identified the fact some staff responsible for capita] 
planning operated in silos and developed stand-alone risk invento¬ 
ries not linked to the enterprise-wide risk inventory or to other risk 
governance functions within their BHCs. 

With regard to governance, the Fed believed that BHCs with 
stronger practices had boards that were informed of and generally 
understood the risks, exposures, activities and vulnerabilities that 
affected the BHCs capital adequacy. The directors also understood 
the major drivers of loss and revenue changes under the scenarios 
used. The boards of BHCs with stronger practices had sufficient 
expertise and levels of engagement to understand and critically eval¬ 
uate information provided by senior management. BHCs with 
weaker practices provided insufficient information to the board of 
directors. For example, at some BHCs, capital distribution recom¬ 
mendations did not include all relevant supporting information and 
appeared to be based on optimistic expectations about how a given 
scenario may affect the BHC. 

In addition, the information did not specifically identify and 
address key assumptions that supported the capital planning 
process. Weak practices observed in this area included establishing 
capital goals based solely on regulatory minimums and the ratios 
required to be considered well-capitalised without consideration of a 
BHCs specific capital needs given its risk profile, financial condition, 
business model and strategies, overall complexity and sensitivity to 
changing conditions. Some BHCs did not recognise uncertainties 
and limitations in capturing all potential sources of loss and in 
projecting loss and revenue estimates, which reduced their ability to 
establish effective capital goals and targets. Other BHCs were not 
transparent about how they determined the capital goals and targets 
in their capital policies. 

The Fed also noted that the stress tests revealed the need for better 
data collection and measurement. Those banks with more granular 
data are better able to perform bottom-up stress tests. They can 
segment their historical exposures into meaningful classes of credit 
exposure and measure their responses to prior downturns and reces- 
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gions. They can also explore concentrations that might otherwise be 
hidden. Those banks with weaker data systems that do not enable 
the forensic analysis of defaults in sufficient detail are forced to 
conduct more of a top-down analysis of stress-test impacts. For 
example, banks that are able to attach covenant descriptors to their 
exposures, both historical and current, are able to determine the 
degree to which "covenant-lite" loans reacted to prior downturns. 
Based on their current portfolio composition, they are thus able to 
project their impact of the stress test on the segment of exposures 
with common covenant-type characteristics. These banks are better 
able to translate the stress-test results into portfolio decision-making. 
Banks with less granular data collection and analysis might respond 
to stress-test results by saying simply, "We need to reduce our expo¬ 
sure to clients rated Ba2". However, banks with more advanced data 
analysis are able to provide a more detailed and actionable plan that 
might be described as, "We need to reduce our covenant-lite expo¬ 
sures in a certain industry and geographic segment." Those banks 
that have not collected this type of information are unable to deter¬ 
mine a more nuanced stress-test impact. 

HOW REGULATORY CAPITAL AND STRESS TESTING AFFECTS 
BANK DECISION-MAKING 

As described earlier, the introduction of risk-adjusted return 
methodology required the estimation of capital based on portfolio 
models. Significant progress was made in the late 1990s in devel¬ 
oping economic capital models and processes. However, as Basel II 
was introduced in 2004, banks began paying more attention to regu¬ 
latory capital as an overall constraint. While the key credit risk 
parameters - probability of default (PD), LGD and EAD - that were 
inputs to Basel II regulatory capital were to be based largely on the 
same parameters developed for economic capital purposes, over 
time supervisors began to question the methodology used to esti¬ 
mate these parameters. Although one tenet of Basel II was to satisfy a 
use-test, ie, the parameters that were to be estimated for regulatory 
capital must be used in portfolio and transaction decision-making, 
the insistence by supervisors to only incorporate empirical evidence 
in the development of these parameters and to discount the use of 
credit judgement created a substantial divergence between the 
parameters that were used for economic versus regulatory capital. In 
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some firms, bank management began to question whether they 
should have a parallel system that determines regulatory and 
economic capital or just a single system, namely one just for regula¬ 
tory capital. However, Basel II required financial institutions to use 
economic capital as part of the internal capital adequacy assessment 
process (ICAAP), and banks continued to develop their economic 
capital models but not with the same investment in systems, 
methodology and resources as they previously employed. Instead 
satisfying the regulatory methodological and reporting require¬ 
ments consumed the bulk of their available resources. 

As Basel II capital requirements transformed into Basel III, addi¬ 
tional restrictions were placed on which instruments could qualify 
for regulatory capital and on the methodology used for assessing 
RWAs. As a result, banks began to emphasise return on regulatory 
capital rather than return on economic capital, both for determining 
line of business profitability as well as some transactional decisions. 
The 2012 edition of McKinsey's capital management survey of 
European banks 20 indicated that regulatory capital remained the 
dominant capital metric, as it has been since the crisis hit in 2007-08, 
with its use for bank steering and management growing from 70% of 
banks to 90% between 2010 and 2012. While the use of economic 
capital has grown even more, with about 70% of banks using an 
economic capital model, this is primarily to satisfy the requirements 
of ICAAP with few banks fully exploiting the insights produced 
from economic capital. 

In this author's experience, the reaction of lines of business to 
increased capital, particularly regulatory capital, created significant 
concern on the part of the individuals whose line of business was 
most affected. Despite explanations that many of these methodolog¬ 
ical requirements were imposed by the regulators and not by the 
internal members of the quantitative modelling group, they 
responded with the accusation, "You're killing our business!" To the 
extent that regulatory risk measures are in fact binding constraints, 
banks view distortions in how risk is measured as adversely 
affecting their portfolio decisions, and it is not clear to them as to 
how they should respond. With years of experience behind them that 
formed their credit judgements, many bankers are being forced to 
abandon their key measures of risk and substitute the judgement of 
regulators without the same experiential background. 
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The question then arises as to whether bank management will be 
making portfolio and transaction decisions and determining prof¬ 
itability using return on stress results rather than continuing to 
emphasise return on regulatory capital, with a nod toward return on 
economic capital. It has been observed that various lines of business 
are becoming increasingly sensitive to the impact of stress tests on 
their line of business. For example, in one bank the asset and wealth 
management business was careful to point out where certain 
assumptions regarding the impact on margin loans associated with 
stress should be mitigated due to the presence of substantial collat¬ 
eral. While it was not yet clear whether performance management 
might begin to include return on stressed values, they were keenly 
aware of a possible new paradigm and beginning to prepare for it. 

The process for integrating stress testing into banks' decision¬ 
making is illustrated in Figure 3.5. Scenario development considers 
both historical and hypothetical states of macroeconomic variables. 
Scenarios that are more closely aligned with the particular bank's 
risk profile are desirable, as well as those that might be gleaned out 
of reverse stress tests. It is important to have current risk exposures 
segmented at an appropriate level of detail, in particular where there 
are known (or even unknown) concentrations. As indicated earlier, it 
is essential to have recorded the historical losses and to be able to 
associate the losses with the same level of granularity as the current 
segmentation. Often, the current portfolio has more detail than the 
historical portfolios, as banks have learned over time how to capture 
important characteristics of their loan portfolio. Unfortunately, it is 
quite difficult for banks to go back historically and recreate such 
detail. Historical losses in the form of defaults, loss severities and 
exposure levels can then be related to prior states of the economy, 
with regression-based techniques providing some of the statistical 
support. 

The results of these relationships are then applied under the new 
scenarios to the current portfolio. Analysis of associated income and 
expenses, losses and capital ratios under the macro-scenario need to 
be developed. These results are then compared to the desired risk 
appetite, including capital ratios, and decisions regarding de-risking 
can be entertained. De-risking options impact the capital policy 
options governing the firms' dividend, share buy-back and, to the 
extent considered, compensation policies. The entire process is 
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subjected to governance oversight at every level, beginning with 
scenario and model validation, to internal controls over data, and 
finally ending with clear communication and review by senior exec¬ 
utives and the various board committees. 

As we look back at how stress testing has evolved over time, we 
can see that banks originally identified stress testing as a helpful tool 
for assessing risks that were difficult to uncover in sensitivity 
analysis. Banks developed their own historical and hypothetical 
scenarios and applied them selectively to risk stripes such as market 
risk on an ongoing basis, and to credit risk on an ad hoc basis, to ferret 
out areas of potential concern. Only occasionally did banks attempt 
more of an enterprise-wide stress test that involved marshalling 
resources from all over the organisation. 


Figure 3.5 Stress-test process 
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As minimum regulatory capital requirements have been raised 
substantially, banks have had to incorporate constraints on regula¬ 
tory capital as part of their portfolio management decisions, rather 
than rely primarily on return on economic capital. With the increased 
regulatory emphasis on stress testing and its use in granting banks 
permission to make capital distributions, banks need to follow the 
perspectives of regulators regarding the importance of stress testing. 
It is an approach that, while grounded in the exploration of past rela¬ 
tionships of losses with the economic environment, can shed light on 
vulnerabilities in banks' risk profiles. These need to be imagined 
based on the possibility that future unforeseen events can create 
massive holes in their current assumption frameworks. Some banks 
have started to integrate the results of stress testing into their port¬ 
folio management processes, adding the capital constraints 
associated with the impact of stress tests to their portfolio optimisa¬ 
tion processes. 

Robert Weber identified two contrasting cultures in the use of 
stress testing in financial institutions: " stress testing as assurance" 
and "stress testing as deliberation". 21 The former tends to examine 
static scenarios, draws from audit cultures, examines tested variables 
in isolation and is motivated by compliance and verification 
concerns. In contrast, stress testing as deliberation examines 
dynamic scenarios, draws from business operations culture, relies on 
imagination, considers the interactivity of tested variables, remains 
open to open-ended and uncertain outcomes and is motivated by 
governance. While at some point when banks were conducting stress 
tests on their own, they did exercise imagination. For example, they 
attempted to conduct "reverse stress testing", which starts from a 
specific result - say, a very high level of defaults or the breaching of 
VaR limits - and attempts to identify the external, as well as internal, 
conditions under which these losses could occur. 

The regulators have targeted stress testing as a way in which they 
can encourage banks to use this type of imagination to develop 
scenarios that are more attuned to a bank's own risk profile. At the 
same time, by specifying a common set of macro variable assump¬ 
tions, obtaining detailed data from each bank regarding its own 
portfolio makeup and using regulatory models, regulators are in a 
better position to conduct horizontal reviews across banks of their 
capital planning practices. The issue is whether the stress scenarios 
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developed by the regulators and the impact of these scenarios as 
determined by the regulators will result in banks using less imagina¬ 
tion in their analysis of risk and instead become a compliance 


exercise. 


CONCLUSION 

The regulatory scrutiny and criticism of bank stress-testing practices 
as described by the Fed in their 2013 review 22 is causing banks to 
approach stress testing very differently than when they first added it 
to their own risk management processes. Banks viewed the early 
versions of regulatory stress tests as embodied by SCAP and CCAR 
2011 in the light of whether they passed or failed, and little more. 
This was particularly prevalent in those circles where the regulatory 
analysis of the impact of the stress tests was treated as somewhat of a 
"black box" under which the banks had no control over the assump¬ 
tions used by the regulators in transforming the scenario into 
portfolio impacts. If they passed and were thus able to continue their 
share buy-back, dividend payment and executive compensation 
plans, they did relatively little to learn from the results of the stress 
tests. If they did not pass, they began to try to understand what were 
the largest contributors to the stress-test results and began to ques¬ 
tion their own portfolio decisions. Thus, to some extent, stress testing 
that was originally viewed by banks as helpful to understand their 
risks and make contingent plans for the potential realisation of these 
scenarios, lost much of its value as the banks viewed passing the 
stress tests as threshold requirements. 

While the banks do not yet have a great deal of insight as to how 
regulators are translating the stress scenarios into portfolio impacts 
and resulting capital adequacy assessments, the stepped-up expecta¬ 
tions by the regulators of the capital planning processes has been 
causing banks to seek ways to better incorporate the results of the 
stress tests into their decision-making. The degree to which banks 
will become more reliant on stress-test capital requirements as 
opposed to those based on economic capital is as yet uncertain. 
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Designing Macroeconomic Scenarios 

for Stress Testing 
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Since the financial crisis broke, central banks around the world have 
taken unprecedented steps to revive the global economy. Ultra-low 
interest rates and ballooning central bank balance sheets have been 
the subject of much debate. Receiving much less attention, but 
arguably just as important, are the stress tests that financial regula¬ 
tors now require large institutions to take. 

Stress testing emerged in the US and UK during the height of the 
financial crisis in early 2009. The financial system had suffered a 
near-death experience: major institutions had failed, stock markets 
had fallen and credit markets had frozen. While governments 
managed to prevent calamity through unprecedented fiscal and 
monetary policy actions, no one knew whether this would be a 
temporary fix or a lasting cure. The US Treasury and Federal Reserve 
designed stress tests for the nation's major financial institutions, to 
determine the amount of capital needed to restore their health to 
health. Banks were required to quantify what could happen to their 
mortgages, credit cards and other portfolios if the economy suffered 
a downturn as severe as the 1930s Great Depression. 

Many viewed the stress tests sceptically. Some called them simply 
window dressing: a way to convince the public that banks were solid 
even if they were not. President Roosevelt used a similar sleight-of- 
hand to restore confidence in the banks when he took office in 1933. 
Roosevelt declared a "bank holiday", after which only "good" banks 
would reopen. There would thus be no reason to pull money out of 
good banks. The ruse worked; the bank runs ended. It later turned 
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out that the administration was not sure the reopened banks were 
solid, and indeed knew that some were not. The president of the San 
Francisco Fed had insisted that Bank of America, the largest bank on 
the west coast, was insolvent. However, Roosevelt feared wide¬ 
spread panic if Bank of America did not reopen, so it did. 

Bankers also protested that the stress tests were overly compli¬ 
cated, and would force them to go hat-in-hand to investors for more 
capital. Worse, if banks could not raise capital from private sources 
they would have to accept it on punitive terms from the government 
Regulators overruled the critics, imposing tests that were far from 
mere window-dressing. Banks were required to consider what 
would happen if unemployment rose into the double digits and 
house prices fell by more than 50%. What they found was stunning: 
over two years, the banks would suffer cumulative losses compa¬ 
rable with those seen in 1933 and 1934, the worst two years of the 
Depression. 1 Financial institutions banks would need tens of billions 
of dollars in new capital to survive such a scenario. 

The regulators were vindicated; the stress tests worked. The banks 
recapitalised, reassuring markets and themselves that the system 
was sound. Just a few months after the US financial system had been 
at death's door, it was up and running again. Stress testing has since 
become a standard part of global banking regulation, adopted by the 
International Monetary Fund for all its member countries. The 
largest financial institutions in the world test each year. Bankers no 
longer complain, viewing the process as critical for robust risk and 
capital management. 

Bank stress testing saved the global financial system and helped 
forestall another economic depression, and it remains critical to a 
well-functioning financial system. Well-designed macroeconomic 
scenarios are extremely important for ensuring that stress testing 
continues to play a positive role. 

This chapter will consider the appropriate design of macroeco¬ 
nomic scenarios for stress tests, and some tools and approaches that 
are available for this purpose. More specifically, the chapter will 
begin with a discussion of some of the overarching criteria that 
should underpin scenario design. Modelling approaches used to 
implement scenarios are discussed, and a methodology for 
constructing baseline, alternative and idiosyncratic scenarios is 
presented. The chapter also provides a modelling approach and 
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methodology for determining the probabilities of these scenarios. 
Much of what is presented here is based on work carried out at 
Moody's Analytics, and thus is only one approach to designing and 
effectively implementing macroeconomic scenarios for stress testing. 

STRESS TESTING SINCE THE CRISIS 

Stress testing has grown more sophisticated since early 2009. At that 
time, only the very largest US financial institutions were required to 
determine the loan losses they would suffer if US GDP and house 
prices fell sharply and unemployment surged. However, by 2015 
most institutions across the globe will be testing all aspects of their 
operations under a wide range of macroeconomic scenarios. How 
these scenarios are constructed is key to ensuring that the stress tests 
promote a sound global financial system, which in turn can deter¬ 
mine how much credit flows to the economy, what that credit costs 
and what activities it funds. 

Scenarios should be designed to account for the risks most threat¬ 
ening to the financial system. In 2009 and 2010, the largest threat 
stemmed from losses on US mortgage loans. In 2010 and 2012, it was 
the potential for a break-up of the eurozone. Latterly, it has become 
the eventual exit of central banks from their zero-interest rate and 
aggressive bond-buying policies. 

Each financial institution should also consider scenarios that stress 
its own idiosyncratic exposures and potential vulnerabilities. Some 
institutions have concentrated regional footprints, do more business 
in certain parts of the world, are focused on certain types of lending 
and investing, or rely on particular funding sources. The severity of 
the scenarios financial institutions stress should reflect the macroeco¬ 
nomic, lending and funding conditions at the time a test is 
conducted. When leverage is high and rising, and underwriting is 
easy, the odds of a deeper downturn rise. If stress tests had been the 
norm in the early 2000s, they might have helped regulators curb the 
runaway mortgage lending that inflated the housing bubble in the 
US and some European nations. 

Conversely, overly stringent stress tests when leverage is low and 
falling, and underwriting is tight, could require financial institutions 
to hold too much capital and restrict credit, stunting economic 
growth. In a tough economic climate, this would hamper the global 
recovery. In addition, it could curtail investment in riskier but 
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ultimately productive innovations, such as information technology 
and clean power, which have improved living standards. P 00r l 
designed stress-testing scenarios could also stifle financial innova¬ 
tion. By definition, new financial products have no track record' 
thus, the historical data needed for rigorous analysis are lacking 
Macroeconomic scenarios should be designed so that financial insti¬ 
tutions and regulators do not penalise new financial products that 
cannot easily be assessed quantitatively. 

There is also a risk that stress testing will foster financial protec¬ 
tionism. Most major banks maintain global operations, and the stress 
tests rightly consider global economic conditions. However, regula¬ 
tors could force banks to hold more capital against overseas loans 
prompting them to do less foreign lending, if they are stressing to a 
macroeconomic scenario in which the global economy is hit by an 
overly severe downturn. Like any test, these encourage test-takers to 
focus simply on passing. This could mean that banks' models and 
risk management methods will grow to look alike, and that lending 
practices will become increasingly uniform. The problem will be 
worse if macroeconomic scenarios favour some types of lending over 
others. Banks could herd in the desired direction, threatening finan¬ 
cial stability. 

Financial institutions that undergo stress tests may avoid some 
risks, but those risks may simply move to another, less visible, part of 
the financial system where there are no stress tests and regulators 
have little influence. Macroeconomic scenarios must therefore also 
account for risks in the shadow banking system where there is no 
formal stress testing. 

MODELLING APPROACHES 

While many approaches can be used to formulate macroeconomic 
scenarios for stress tests, the most common involves the use of struc¬ 
tural macroeconometric models. 2 Although not perfect, structural 
models can capture the relationships among a wide range of vari¬ 
ables across many global economies, a necessary requirement for 
robust stress testing. 3 

In the US, structural models are used regularly by the Federal 
Reserve Board and other regulators, as well as by the Congressional 
Budget Office and the Council of Economic Advisers. The model for 
the US is particularly large, with 1,700 equations. Structural models 
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ca n adapt with relative ease to a shifting economic and policy envi¬ 
ronment. The Moody's Analytics US model, for example, was 
enhanced in the wake of the financial crisis to capture the impact of 
jnany new financial policies, most of them unprecedented and 
unconventional, including the capital raised by financial institutions 
to meet the requirements of the early 2009 stress tests. 

This is captured via the equation for the spread between three- 
month Libor and three-month Treasury bills (the TED spread), 
which is modelled using two-stage least-squares techniques as a 
function of the delinquency rate on commercial bank loans and 
leases, the market value of equity lost in failing financial institutions 
during the financial crisis, the S&P 500 VIX index and the amount of 
capital raised by the banking system via the Capital Purchase 
Program (CPP) in the Troubled Asset Relief Program (TARP) and the 
bank stress tests. 

The rationales are straightforward: as the delinquency rate 
increases, banks demand higher interest to lend to other banks. The 
equity lost in failing institutions captures the growing panic that 
investors felt as the crisis intensified. The VIX is included to capture 
the impact of broad financial market volatility on credit spreads, and 
initial unemployment insurance claims are used as an instrument for 
the VIX to account for any issue with endogeneity. The capital raised 
by banks, either from the federal government or in the equity market, 
captures the benefit of the stress tests in restoring stability to short¬ 
term funding markets. Based on this equation, the capital required 
by the stress tests reduced the TED spread by some 200 basis points. 

Another model innovation that should be identified given some of 
the criticism of structural models is that monetary policy is endoge¬ 
nously determined in the model, and does allow for quantitative 
easing. The federal funds rate equation is based on a so-called 
Federal Reserve reaction function, in which the real funds rate target 
is a function of the economy's estimated real growth potential, the 
difference between the actual and target inflation rate, and the differ¬ 
ence between the actual unemployment rate and the natural rate. 
This specification is augmented to include the difference between the 
presumed inflation target and inflation expectations, as measured by 
five-year, five-year-forward Treasury yields. 

Because of the Federal Reserve's extensive use of quantitative 
easing to respond to the financial crisis, the value of assets on the 
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Federal Reserve's balance sheet was added to the model. Fed assets 
are specified as a function of the federal funds rate target. When the 
funds rate implied by the equation falls below zero, the Fed's balance 
sheet expands. Also, the more negative the implied funds rate, the 
greater the assumed balance-sheet expansion. 

Specifically, for every 100 basis points that the desired (but 
unachievable) funds rate becomes negative, the Fed is presumed to 
expand its balance sheet by US$1.2 trillion. In 2013, at the time of 
writing, the implied funds rate is negative 2.5%, which is consistent 
with the Fed holding close to US$4 trillion in assets. Fed assets and 
the funds rate are, in turn, key determinants of 10-year Treasury 
yields in the model. 

Another common criticism of structural models is that they do not 
account for the important role expectations play in determining the 
economic impact of fiscal policy. In fact, the outlook for the federal 
debt-to-GDP ratio is a key variable in the model, affecting monetary 
policy and long-term interest rates via inflation expectations and real 
yields, and by extension current spending, saving and investment 
decisions. It is perhaps telling that inflation expectations and real 
long-term Treasury yields remain low despite large budget deficits, 
ostensibly reflecting in part expectations that lawmakers will eventu¬ 
ally address the nation's fiscal problems. 

BASELINE SCENARIO 

The design of macroeconomic scenarios for stress testing begins with 
a baseline, most-likely scenario. This baseline is designed to fall in 
the middle of a distribution of possible economic outcomes. Since the 
chances of the economy precisely realising any specific time path, no 
matter how reasonable, are small, the baseline is viewed as repre¬ 
senting an outcome in which there is a 50% probability that economic 
conditions will be worse and a corresponding 50% probability that 
they will be better over the forecast horizon. 

The Federal Reserve, in designing the baseline scenario for the 
annual Comprehensive Capital Analysis and Review (CCAR) stress¬ 
testing process, relies on a consensus of macroeconomic forecasters 
who are surveyed each month. Consensus economic surveys gener¬ 
ally provide forecasts for a handful of economic variables with a 
horizon of just a few years, and this varies considerably across coun¬ 
tries. The Federal Reserve uses its structural model to produce 
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forecasts for a broader range of economic variables and a longer 
horizon than is available from the consensus, but it is generally 
consistent with what consensus information is available. 

Moody's Analytics produces a baseline scenario for the US, indi¬ 
vidual states, metro areas and counties, and for 60 other countries 
each month. The assumptions underlying the forecasts are consistent 
across the globe. While the baseline is not necessarily consistent with 
consensus forecasts, most times the differences are small. 

FEDERAL RESERVE'S CCAR SCENARIOS 

Most alternative macroeconomic scenarios used for stress testing are 
more pessimistic than the baseline. The Federal Reserve, in its CCAR, 
produces two alternatives to the baseline: an adverse and a severely 
adverse scenario. The severely adverse scenario envisions a sharp 
economic downturn in which the economy descends quickly into a 
recession on par with that experienced in 2007-09 (see Figure 4.1). 
Forecasts are provided for a dozen or so economic variables for the 
US, the UK, Japan and emerging Asia. 

The Fed does not provide an explicit narrative for its recession 
scenario, complicating the task of expanding it to other economic 
variables and other countries. However, Moody's Analytics 
constructs a plausible narrative based on the forecasts provided by 
the Fed and an understanding of the key threats to the global 


Figure 4.1 Federal Reserve's 2013 CCAR macroeconomic scenarios (US real 
GDP % change, annual rate) 
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economy. In the 2013 CCAR severely adverse scenario, for example, 
the key threats appeared to be a break-up of the eurozone combined 
with a sharp slowdown in China recession and severe fiscal drag in 
the US. This narrative is used to expand the Fed's forecasts to a 
broader set of variables and countries. 

The Fed's adverse scenario stresses financial institutions under 
difficult conditions that may not be entirely realistic. That is, the odds 
of the specified adverse scenario occurring may be low, but anything 
like it could do significant damage to the financial system. In the 2013 
CCAR, the adverse scenario included an immediate increase in infla¬ 
tion and interest rates and a flattening in the Treasury yield curve 
(see Figure 4.2). It was not clear what would produce this outcome, 
but such a scenario would be very hard on the profitability and 
capital of financial institutions, especially after a long period of 
exceptionally low interest rates. If banks could weather this unlikely 
storm, they could arguably weather almost anything. Running the 
Fed's adverse scenario through the structural models was more chal¬ 
lenging given the lack of a narrative. 

ALTERNATIVE SCENARIOS 

Moody's Analytics produces a number of alternative scenarios each 
month along with the baseline. The same hypothetical events drive 


Figure 4.2 Fed's 2013 adverse scenario includes a flatter yield curve (10-year 
Treasury yield less three-month Treasury bill, %) 
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four of the alternative scenarios, but they occur with varying inten¬ 
sity. The three downside scenarios have a one-in-four, one-in-10 and 
one-in-25 probability, respectively, while the one upside scenario has 
a one-in-four chance of occurring (see Figure 4.3). In other words, the 
one-in-four probability downside scenario is constructed so that 
there is a 75% probability that the economy would perform better 
over the forecast horizon and a 25% probability that it will perform 
worse. 

How well the economy performs in each scenario depends on the 
economy's underlying condition at the time the scenario is 
constructed. For example, a one-in-25 downside scenario would 
mean a higher peak unemployment rate when the economy was in 
the middle of the Great Recession, than it would when the economy 
is growing. This differs from the Fed's CCAR scenarios: the peak 
unemployment in the 2013 CCAR severe adverse scenario is similar 
to the peak unemployment rate in the 2009 scenario. The Fed is thus 
effectively requiring financial institutions to capitalise to a much less 
likely economic outlook in 2013 than it did in 2009. 

A consistent economic narrative underpins the alternative 
scenarios. Explicit hypothetical events push the economy away from 
the baseline outlook. Since many possible events could produce the 
same downside outcome for the economy, the events included in the 


Figure 4.3 Real US GDP in Moody's Analytics scenarios (2009, US$ billions) 
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scenarios are considered most likely at the time the scenario i s 
constructed. For example, in 2013 the main events driving the down¬ 
side scenarios include a US political crisis around the federal 
government's budget and Treasury debt limit, a revival of the euro¬ 
zone debt crisis, higher gasoline prices and a renewed decline in 
house prices. 

Different scenarios are driven by the same events, but with 
varying degrees of severity. The one-in-10 downside scenario, f 0r 
example, is driven by the same events as the one-in-four downside 
scenario but with more significant changes from the baseline. 
Similarly, the contours of the one-in-25 downside scenario are 
similar to those of the one-in-10 downside scenario, but even more 
severe. 

The events driving the scenarios are captured in the structural 
model through many variables that are adjusted to produce the alter¬ 
native scenarios. Some of the most commonly used are fiscal and 
monetary policy, global real GDP, the value of the US dollar, oil and 
natural gas prices, stock prices, housing values, consumer confi¬ 
dence, banks' lending standards and inflation expectations. The 
variables are used parsimoniously, allowing the model to generate 
as much of the results as possible. 

Most alternative scenarios assume that the economy's long-term 
potential growth rate and full employment unemployment rate are 
unchanged. That is, the economic downturn does not damage the 
economy's ability to grow as fast as it did before the recession or 
impair the productive capacity of the economy. Real GDP and unem¬ 
ployment in the alternative scenarios ultimately return to their paths 
in the baseline (see Figure 4.4). This also appears to be an underlying 
assumption in the Fed's CCAR alternative scenarios. 

It is important to note that if an economy's potential growth rate is 
not affected by a recession, then there must be a period of above¬ 
potential growth in the recovery for the economy to return to its 
pre-recession, full-employment level. The economy will grow 
strongly at some point in the recovery as under-utilised labour and 
capital are put back to use. This may seem counterintuitive in a 
downside alternative scenario, but it is a regularity of past business 
cycles and must occur if economic activity is to ultimately return to 
its pre-recession baseline level. Indeed, the deeper the recession, the 
stronger the subsequent economic growth, although the timing of 
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when that outsized growth occurs is uncertain (see Figure 4.5). This 
is clearly evident in the lacklustre global economic recovery from the 
Great Recession. 

There is a reasonable debate around this assumption, as some 
argue that growth rates have weakened to a "new normal" due to the 
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Figure 4.6 Fed loses control of inflation in high-inflation scenario (US consumer 
price inflation, % change year ago) 



severity of the Great Recession. Economies suffering similar financial 
crises throughout history have taken many years to regain their 
footing. Indeed, the economy has been growing at a slow pace since 
the recovery began, and there is compelling evidence that the 
economy's full-employment unemployment rate is higher, with 
long-term unemployment at unusually high levels. As such, 
Moody's Analytics produces an alternative scenario characterised by 
economic growth that remains below its pre-recession potential rate 
indefinitely. This scenario has one-in-25 probability. 

Also particular to the economic conditions prevalent in 2013 is the 
concern that inflation will accelerate sharply. Those who worry 
about this point to the enormous increase in the Federal Reserve's 
balance sheet since the crisis, and the potential for energy and other 
commodity prices to rise due to strong demand from emerging 
economies and political tensions in commodity producing countries. 
Much higher near-term inflation is thus the basis for another alterna¬ 
tive scenario, which has a one-in-10 probability of occurring (see 
Figure 4.6). 

DETERMINING SCENARIO PROBABILITIES 

The probabilities associated with each of the alternative scenarios are 
derived based on the use of vector autoregression (VAR) models of 
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the US and other global economies. While structural econometric 
models are used to construct the alternative scenarios, they are too 
large and complex to be used for determining the probabilities of 
those scenarios. VAR models are well-suited for this purpose. 

The use of VAR models in economic forecasting first began to 
grow in the early 1980s. 4 A VAR model includes a relatively small set 
of equations specified so that the only explanatory variables for each 
equation are the lagged values of the dependent variable itself and 
the lagged values of all the other variables in the model. In other 
words, the explanatory variables are the same for each dependent 
variable. VAR models are completely agnostic about structural rela¬ 
tionships in the economy. For example, economic theory says that 
there is a positive relationship between consumer spending and 
disposable income, but the relationship in a VAR model could be 
negative. 

The US VAR model used for the purpose of determining the 
probability of alternative scenarios includes all the major compo¬ 
nents of real GDP, allowing real GDP to be computed as an identity. 
Other variables included in the model are the unemployment rate, 
consumer price index, the three-month Treasury bill rate and the 
10-year Treasury bond rate. Key exogenous variables in the US 
VAR model include the output gap (measured as the difference 
between actual and potential real GDP) and the full employment 
unemployment rate of unemployment (the unemployment rate 
consistent with stable inflation). Other exogenous variables include 
oil prices, global real GDP growth and the trade-weighted value of 
the US dollar. 

VAR models are not very useful in constructing alternative 
scenarios for stress testing since they are generally too small, and it is 
difficult to explain their results. However, they are useful in deter¬ 
mining the range of possible economic outcomes via Monte Carlo 
simulations. This involves running thousands of simulations 
accounting for the uncertainties involved in the VAR's relationships. 
The VAR models are thus constructed to predict history accurately 
and, just as importantly, to produce realistic Monte Carlo simula¬ 
tions. Each simulation determines a new path for the economic 
outlook. Taken together, the simulations provide a distribution for 
possible outcomes for the economy. In a Monte Carlo simulation of 
the US VAR model, the mean of the distribution of average annual 
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real GDP growth rates was about 2.4% per year, which is consistent 
with the historical performance of the US economy (see Figure 4.7). 

The distribution of possible economic outcomes provides the 
information needed to assign probabilities to the alternative 
scenarios. More specifically, the distribution of the unemployment 
rate outlook, arguably the best overall barometer of an economy's 
performance and an important variable in most stress tests, is used to 
calculate the probabilities (see Figure 4.8). For example, if only 4% of 
the simulations have a peak unemployment rate that is greater than 
12%, then a 12% peak unemployment rate would define a one-in-25 
alternative scenario. 

The distribution of possible economic outcomes depends on the 
economy's starting point. If the economy currently has a low unem¬ 
ployment rate, then the peak unemployment rate in the one-in-10 
scenario, for example, will also be lower. 

SUB-NATIONAL, COUNTRY AND HOUSE PRICE SCENARIOS 

Since most US financial institutions have footprints that do not 
include the entire nation, Moody's Analytics also produces baseline 
and alternative scenarios for US states, metropolitan areas and coun¬ 
ties. As with the national scenarios, those for sub-national economies 
are based on structural models. The models account for the different 
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Figure 4.8 Distribution of peak unemployment rate (no. of simulations; peak US 
unemployment rate, %) 
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industrial structures, demographic make-up, and business and 
living costs across the country. Events such as a financial crisis, 
government shutdown or surging energy prices will thus produce 
different regional economic consequences. 

Different domestic and foreign migration patterns are also 
accounted for in the models, since they can have a large impact on 
the performance of sub-national economies. Inflows of migrants 
looking for jobs in energy-producing regions such as Texas and 
North Dakota have fostered even faster growth in these areas. 
Conversely, migration out of industrial midwest states such as 
Michigan and Ohio has exacerbated the downturn in these areas. 

The Federal Reserve's CCAR scenarios are silent with regard to 
regional economic performance, although Moody's Analytics do 
produce regional scenarios consistent with the Fed's national CCAR 
scenarios. This requires the construction of narratives around the 
Fed's scenarios. If the recession in the Fed's severely adverse 
scenario is due to a eurozone crack-up, for example, this will have a 
larger impact on the northeastern US, which trades extensively with 
Europe, than on California, which trades more with Asia. However, 
if the recession is due to a federal government shutdown, the 
Washington DC region and defence-dependent regional economies 
will be hit hard, but other regions much less so. 
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As an aside, a similar problem exists with the Fed's CCAR 
scenarios for overseas economies. The Fed provides baseline and 
alternative scenarios for the eurozone, for example, but not the euro¬ 
zone's member nations. Yet a eurozone break-up would clearly 
affect these nations in very different ways, leaving Germany, for 
instance, in a very different place than, Greece, say. How different 
will depend on the narrative behind the hypothetical event. A plau¬ 
sible narrative consistent with the Fed's forecasts is constructed and 
used to build scenarios for each eurozone country. 

Given the increasingly instrumental role of housing in the finan¬ 
cial system and the economy, detailed house price models for stress 
testing have also been developed. Metropolitan area repeat-sales 
house price indexes are modelled using an error-correction specifica¬ 
tion that accounts for both the long-term trend in house prices, which 
depends on household incomes and rents, and factors that drive 
prices up and down around that trend, such as changing mortgage 
rates, credit availability and unemployment. The model specification 
allows for house prices to become significantly overvalued and also 
to correct quickly. Since housing markets are inherently regional, 
constructing reliable house price scenarios depends on scenarios for 
regional economies. 

IDIOSYNCRATIC SCENARIOS 

Increasingly, regulators are also requiring financial institutions to 
conduct idiosyncratic stress tests. Each institution has a unique set of 
exposures and vulnerabilities, and regulators want them to develop 
their own baseline, adverse and severely adverse scenarios to best 
reflect those risks. Idiosyncratic stress testing began in earnest in 
2013, and will be an important part of the Fed's stress-testing process 
in the future. 5 

An idiosyncratic stress test conducted by an institution operating 
in the US midwest, for example, may concentrate on lending to 
vehicle manufacturers, dealers and suppliers. A southeastern institu¬ 
tion, on the other hand, may focus on commercial real estate lending 
in Florida. Another institution could rely more heavily on non¬ 
deposit funding or be a big player in providing custodial services to 
other financial institutions. Some institutions have large securities 
holdings whose value is especially sensitive to rising interest rates. 

In an idiosyncratic stress test, each institution must identify its 
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own sources of vulnerability, assume events can expose these 
vulnerabilities and determine what would then happen to the insti¬ 
tution's profitability, capital and liquidity. In the extreme, the 
institution could ask itself under what conditions it would exhaust 
its capital or liquidity, and thus fail. This is a reverse stress test. 

Moody's Analytics models can be used to construct idiosyncratic 
stress tests. This involves identifying institutions' exposures, devel¬ 
oping scenarios that would stress these exposures and quantifying 
these scenarios with structural models of the economy. While 
the Federal Reserve is opaque with regard to the severity and 
length of the stresses institutions should consider, a reasonable 
approach is to assume a downturn that is at least on par with the 
Fed's severely adverse scenario, but focused on the institution's own 
vulnerabilities. 

The Fed is also quiet about these scenarios regarding the timing of 
the downturn. In its CCAR scenarios, the downturn begins immedi¬ 
ately; that is, in the quarter in which institutions are testing. This is 
generally not very realistic, but simplifies the testing process since 
institutions can avoid making significant decisions about their future 
lending and funding practices. However, in an idiosyncratic test, 
institutions may want to assume that the downturn begins later, and 
after the institution takes on even more risk. This would create a 
higher bar, and provide confidence to regulators the institution is on 
solid financial ground. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Stress testing was instrumental in pulling the global financial system 
through the financial crisis. The tests forced financial institutions to 
recognise their problems and address them, not only to the regula¬ 
tors' satisfaction but to their own. Once bankers saw the tests were 
truly substantive, and realised that it meant they were capitalised 
well enough to withstand the flagging economy, they also knew 
their counterparties were equally solid. The financial turmoil imme¬ 
diately subsided, allowing an economic recovery to begin. 

Stress testing has become much more comprehensive and 
complex. Financial institutions are required to consider what will 
happen to their balance sheets, income statements and their entire 
enterprise under a range of scenarios, some constructed by regula¬ 
tors and others constructed by themselves. This creates a wide range 
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of questions regarding how to effectively and efficiently implement 
these tests. 

One of the key questions is how to construct macroeconomic 
scenarios that realistically test the health of financial institutions and 
the financial system. This is difficult to answer given the limits of 
macroeconomic information, data and modelling techniques. 
However, these limits are quickly becoming less binding as the data 
and modelling grow more refined. 

Copyright of Moody's Analytics, Inc. and/or its affiliates. Reprinted 
with permission. All rights reserved. 


1 According to the results of the Federal Reserve Board's Supervisory Capital Assessment 
Program, "The estimated two-year cumulative losses on total loans under the more adverse 
scenario is 9.1% at the 19 participating BHCs [bank holding companies]; for comparison, this 
two-year rate is higher than during the historical peak loss years of the 1930s" (see 
http://www.federalreserve.gov/newsevents/press/bcreg/bcreg20090507al.pdf). 

2 Another popular approach to modelling the macroeconomy are dynamic stochastic general 
equilibrium (DSGE) models. A particularly insightful critique of these models is provided 
by Robert Solow (see "Building a Science of Economics for the Real World," 
http://www2.econ.iastate.edu/classes/econ502/tesfatsion/Solow.StateOfMacro.Congres 

sionalTestimony.July2010.pdf). 

3 A common criticism of structural models was first articulated by Robert Lucas (see 
"Econometric Policy Evaluation: A Critique," http://people.bu.edu/rking/REmodels/ 
lucascr.pdf). 

4 A good description of VAR models, their advantages and disadvantages is provided by 
James Stock and Mark Watson (see "Vector Autoregressions," http://faculty.Washington. 
edu/ezivot/econ584/stck_watson_var.pdf). VAR models were first introduced by 
Christopher Sims, 1980, "Macroeconomics and Reality," Econometrica, 48(1), pp 1-48. 

5 A thorough description of how the Federal Reserve expects bank holding companies with 
more than US$50 billion in assets and non-bank financial institutions supervised by the Fed 
to conduct their idiosyncratic stress tests is provided in "Dodd-Frank Act Mid-Cycle Stress 
Tests 2013: Summary Instructions," May 2013 (see http://www.federalreserve.gov/news 
events/press/bcreg/bcreg20130513al.pdf). 
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In the midst of the 2008 financial panic caused by the collapse of the 
subprime housing market, the US government responded with 
unprecedented measures, including liquidity provision through 
various funding programmes, debt and deposit guarantees and 
large-scale asset purchases. In February 2009, the US banking super¬ 
visors conducted the first ever system-wide stress test on 19 of the 
largest US bank holding companies (BHCs), known as the 
Supervisory Capital Assessment Program (SCAP) (Federal Reserve 
2009a). The stress test required these 19 BHCs to undergo simulta¬ 
neous, forward-looking exercises designed to determine whether 
they would have adequate capital to sustain lending to the economy 
in the event of an unexpectedly adverse scenario. By conducting this 
SCAP exercise, the supervisors hoped that it would reduce uncer¬ 
tainty and restore confidence in the US financial institutions. In their 
2010 staff reports, Peristian, Morgan and Savino (2010), of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, concluded that the SCAP might 
have helped to quell the financial panic by releasing vital informa¬ 
tion about the BHCs. They claimed, "While investors did not need 
supervisors to tell them which banks had capital deficiencies, they 
were surprised by the size of the capital gaps and they used that 
information to revalue banks." 

Since conducting the SCAP in 2009, the Federal Reserve System has 
conducted annual stress tests on the US banking system, called the 
Comprehensive Capital Analysis and Review (CCAR). Additionally, 
the Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and Consumer Protection Act 
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requires the Federal Reserve Board to conduct annual stress tests of 
bank holding companies with total consolidated assets of US$5o 
billion or more. In each CCAR, the Federal Reserve Board generates 
an adverse macroeconomic scenario (two adverse scenarios in 2013) 
and requires BHCs to submit at least one adverse scenario that is 
related to their own specific portfolios and risk profiles. While the 
2013 instructions for CCAR indicate that the adverse scenario devel¬ 
oped by the BHC must reflect "a severely adverse economic and 
financial market environment", it does not specify what should be the 
"appropriate severity" of an adverse scenario used for the capital 
planning. This chapter will discuss the severity of the supervisory 
adverse scenarios and provide a simple methodology to compare the 
severity of different adverse macroeconomic scenarios. In particular, 
the key questions we aim to answer are: 

□ how to measure the severity of a firm's BHC macro stress 
scenario; 

□ how severe the BHC stress scenario is when compared with the 
supervisory stress scenarios; and 

□ what implications can be drawn about the credibility of the 
BHC's stress scenario. 

THE US SUPERVISORY STRESS SCENARIOS 

As part of the Federal Reserve System's CCAR, US domiciled top- 
tier bank holding companies (BHCs) are required to submit 
comprehensive capital plans, including proforma capital analyses, 
based on at least one BHC defined adverse scenario. The adverse 
scenario is described by quarterly trajectories for key macroeco¬ 
nomic variables (MVs) over the next nine quarters (or longer, as in 
2013). In addition, the Federal Reserve generates its own supervisory 
stress scenarios so that firms are expected to apply both BHC and 
supervisory stress scenarios to all exposures to estimate potential 
losses under stressed operating conditions. Separately, firms with 
significant trading activity are asked to estimate a one-time potential 
trading-related market and counterparty credit losses under their 
own BHC scenarios and market stress scenarios provided by the 
supervisors. 1 For the supervisory stress scenarios, the Federal 
Reserve provides firms with global market shock components that 
are one-time, hypothetical shocks to a large set of risk factors. For the 
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last two CCAR exercises, these shocks involved large and sudden 
changes in asset prices, rates and CDS spreads that mirrored the 
severe market condition in the second half of 2008. 

Since CCAR is a comprehensive assessment of a firm's capital 
plan, the BHCs are asked to conduct an assessment of the expected 
us es and sources of capital over a planning horizon. In the 2009 
SCAP, firms were asked to submit stress losses over the next two 
years, on a yearly basis. Since then, the planning horizon has 
changed to nine quarters. For the last three CCAR exercises, a BHC is 
asked to submit its proforma, post-stress capital projections in its 
capital plan beginning with data as of September 30, and spans the 
nine-quarter planning horizon. The projections begin in the fourth 
quarter of the current year and conclude at the end of the fourth 
quarter two years forward. Hence, for defining BHC stress scenarios, 
firms are asked to project the movements of key macroeconomic 
variables over the planning horizon of nine quarters. Our analysis on 
determining the severity of macro stress scenarios is based on the 
movements of the macroeconomic variables in these nine quarters. 
As for determining the severity of the global market shock compo¬ 
nents for trading and counterparty credit losses, it will not be 
discussed in this chapter because it is a one-time shock and the eval¬ 
uation will be on the movements of the market risk factors rather 
than the macroeconomic variables. 

In the 2011 CCAR, the Federal Reserve defined the stress supervi¬ 
sory scenario using nine macroeconomic variables: Real GDP, 
Consumer Price Index (CPI), Real Disposable Personal Income, 
Unemployment Rate, Three-Month Treasury Bill Rate, 10-Year 
Treasury Bond Rate, BBB Corporate Rate, Dow Jones Index and 
National House Price Index (Federal Reserve 2011a). In CCAR 2012, 
the number of macroeconomic variables that defined the supervisory 
stress scenario increased to 14. Besides the original nine variables, the 
added variables were Nominal GDP Growth, Nominal Disposable 
Income Growth, Mortgage Rate, Market Volatility Index and 
Commercial Real Estate Price Index (Federal Reserve 2011b). 
Additionally, there is another set of 12 international macroeconomic 
variables, three macroeconomic variables and four countries/ 
country blocks, included in the supervisory stress scenario. As 
for CCAR 2013, the Federal Reserve System uses the same set 
of variables to define the supervisory adverse scenario (Federal 
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Reserve 2012) as in 2012. Since the BHCs are required to define their 
own adverse scenarios of "a severely adverse economic environ¬ 
ment", one way to determine the "appropriate severity" of the 
BHCs' stress scenarios is to compare them with the supervisory 
adverse scenarios. Although it is stated that the BHC stress scenarios 
should reflect the BHC's unique vulnerabilities to factors that 
affect its exposures, activities and risks, by comparing the severity of 
the BHC's and supervisory stress scenarios we can determine 
whether the estimates of the losses are consistent with the relative 
severity of the stress scenarios. For example, if the BHC's own 
stress scenario is determined to be more severe than the supervisory 
scenario, but the estimated losses from the supervisory scenario 
are larger, then we would need to examine the details of the 
stress loss estimation methodology to determine the causes of this 
inconsistency. 

ALIGNING THE US SUPERVISORY STRESS SCENARIOS 

Let us consider the two CCAR supervisory stress scenarios in 2011 
and 2012, and the supervisory severely adverse scenario in 2013. By 
comparing the forecast of the macroeconomic variables over the next 
nine quarters, we will try to determine which scenarios are the most 
and least severe. 

In general, comparing severity of stress scenarios is relative. That 
is, we can usually deduce with relative confidence that Scenario A is 
more severe than Scenario B, but it is much more challenging to 
quantify how much more severe is Scenario A over Scenario B. In 
other words, it is much more difficult to define a metric to measure 
the severity of a stress scenario. Later in this chapter, we will attempt 
to use a historical event as a reference to give some insights on the 
measurement of severity. 

Before we begin to examine the three supervisory scenarios, we 
will make the following key assumptions. 

□ All scenarios start on the same quarter, Q3 2010, and the projec¬ 
tions are over the nine quarters from Q4 2010 to Q4 2012. Hence 
the scenarios are compared by measuring the change over the 
nine quarters on the macroeconomic variables. 

□ The scenarios are compared on the set of common macroeco¬ 
nomic variables. For example, in 2012 and 2013, the Market 
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Volatility Index is included in the supervisory stress scenario, 
but not in 2011, thus this variable is excluded. Therefore, the set 
of common macroeconomic variables for comparison are all the 
variables that are defined in the supervisory scenario of 2011 
CCAR. 


Of the nine macroeconomic variables. Real GDP, CPI, and Real 
Disposable Personal Income are expressed as growth rates in 2012 
and 2013 (see Table 5.1). To convert them back to Real GDP, CPI and 
Real Disposable Personal Income, we use Equation 5.1 to convert 
growth rates into actual values, and align all the starting values using 
the Q3 2010 actual values. For variables such as Unemployment Rate 
(UR), we first align all the starting values to be Q3 2010, then we use 
the percentage change over the period (Equation 5.2) to convert the 
2012 and 2013 projections to the projections with the same starting 
values. For example, the Real GDP Growth Rate (Real_GDPGR) is 
converted to Real GDP (Real_GDP) by the following equation: 


Real_GDP i+1 = Real_GDP i x 


, ReaLGDPGR M j*} 


(5.1) 


For other variables, the alignment is just the percentage change over 
the period. 


lIR_2011 i+1 = UR 


2011, 


1 + 


(UR 2l 


-UR „ 


UK 


(5.2) 


After aligning the supervisory stress scenarios from CCAR 2011, 
2012 and 2013, we also create an additional hypothetical stress 
scenario to illustrate how the severity of stress scenarios can be 
compared between the supervisory scenarios and a "BHC- 
developed" stress scenario, as part of the BHC's requirements under 
CCAR. Table 5.2 shows the three supervisory and the hypothetical 
scenarios as they are all aligned at Q3 2010. All the scenarios have the 
same set of macroeconomic variables and they are all aligned to the 
same value as of Q3 2010. Hence, by comparing the changes of the 
macroeconomic variables over the next nine quarters, we can 
examine the severity of each scenario relative to the others. 
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Table 5.2 The macroeconomic variables with nine quarters of projections on the four scenarios 
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2011 3-Month Treasury Yield 0.16 0.16 0.19 0.07 0.13 0.13 0.13 0.13 0.13 0.13 

2012 3-Month Treasury Yield 0.16 0.69 0.69 0.69 0.69 0.69 0.69 0.69 0.69 0.69 

2013 3-Month Treasury Yield 0.16 0.16 0.16 0.16 0.16 0.16 0.16 0.16 0.16 0.16 

Hypothetical 3-month Treasury yield 0.16 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
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HISTORICAL TREND OF THE MACROECONOMIC VARIABLES 

In generating the supervisory adverse scenarios, the Federal Reserve 
emphasises that the scenarios are not economic forecasts, but rather 
hypothetical scenarios that show significant contraction in economic 
activities. A contraction in economic activities means macroeco¬ 
nomic indicators such as GDP, employment, stock indexes 
investment spending, capacity utilisation, household income 
housing prices and inflation fall, while the unemployment rate and 
personal and corporate bankruptcies rise. Of the nine common 
macroeconomic variables, the one that is most related to stress 
economic conditions is a drop in Real GDP. As for the rest of the 
common variables, most economists would agree that a stress 
economic condition will associate with a decrease in Real Disposable 
Personal Income, Dow Jones Index and House Price Index, and an 
increase in Unemployment Rate. However, for CPI, BBB Corporate 
Bond Rate, Three-Month Treasury Yield and the 10-Year Treasury 
Yield, it is not so clear that an increase or decrease in any one of these 
variables will indicate a stress economic condition. 

We will use historical data to examine each of the common vari¬ 
ables to understand its relationship with historical recessions. All the 
historical values are obtained from the Board of Governors' docu¬ 
ment on Supervisory Scenarios. 2 

In the US, from 1980 to 2013, there have been nine periods of nega¬ 
tive economic growth over one fiscal quarter or more (see Figure 5.1). 
According to the National Bureau of Economic Research (NBER), 
there have been five periods considered recessions: 3 

□ January 1980-July 1980: 6 months; 

□ July 1981-November 1982:16 months; 

□ July 1990-March 1991: 8 months; 

□ March 2001-November 2001: 8 months; and 

□ December 2007-June 2009:18 months. 

From Figure 5.2, we can see that a drop in GDP Growth Rate is 
usually associated with a drop in the Real Disposable Personal 
Income Growth Rate. Thus, we can state, in general, a stress 
economic condition is associated with a drop in Real Disposable 
Personal Income Growth. 

From Figure 5.3, we can see that the last two recessions are associ¬ 
ated with significant drops in the Dow Jones Index, and from Figure 
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5.4 we see that the most severe recession followed a huge drop in the 
House Price Index. Hence, we can also confidently claim that a stress 
economic condition is associated with a drop in Dow Jones Index or 
House Price Index. 

Figure 5.5 clearly shows that each recession was associated with a 
rise in the unemployment rate. However, for BBB Corporate Bond 
Rate - although for the recessions in 1981 and 2008 we see a high 
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increase in the BBB Rate - the rest of the data does not show a high 
association between GDP Growth Rate and BBB Bond Rate (Figure 
5.6). 

From Figure 5.7, we see only that a sharp drop in CPI is associated 
with the last recession, but, for the rest of the historical data, there is 
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i 


Figure 5.5 US Real GDP growth and unemployment rate 
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Figure 5.6 US Real GDP growth and BBB bond rate 
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no obvious association between change in CPI and GDP Growth 
Rate. 

As for the Three-Month Treasury Yield and the US 10-Year 
Treasury Yield, from Figures 5.8 and 5.9, there is no clear association 
between Real GDP Growth Rate and Treasury Yields. From exam¬ 
ining the historical data, of the nine common macroeconomic 
variables defined in the stress scenarios we have seen that four of 
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Figure 5.7 US Real GDP growth and CPI percentage change 



Figure 5.8 US Real GDP Growth and 3 months T bill 



them - CPI, Three-Month Treasury Yield, 10-Year Treasury Yield 
and BBB Corporate Bond Rate - do not show any "directional" indi¬ 
cation that either an increase or decrease in value is necessarily 
associated with a stress economic condition ("directional" means 
that, if a macroeconomic variable increases in value, then, histori¬ 
cally, the economic condition always reacts the same way, either less 
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Figure 5.9 US Real GDP Growth and US 10-Year Treasury Yield 



or more severe in the same direction). Thus, these four variables will 
not be further considered in our discussion for measuring the 
severity of a stress scenario. 

NINE-QUARTERS PROJECTIONS OF THE MACROECONOMIC 
VARIABLES 

We will now examine the projections of the remaining five macro- 
economic variables in each of the four stress scenarios. From Figures 
5.10 and 5.11, we can clearly see that the 2011 supervisory scenario is 
the least severe in terms of GDP and Real Disposable Personal 
Income. The 2013 scenario follows the same pattern as the 2012 
scenario, but the drop at every quarter is only slightly less than that 
of 2012. As for the Hypothetical portfolio, it has the biggest drop in 
disposable income. However, the severity in Real GDP is not 
conclusive because the projected GDP in the Hypothetical are higher 
than scenarios 2012 and 2013 in some quarters, but lower in other 
quarters. 

We now focus on the next two "directional" macroeconomic vari¬ 
ables: Dow Jones Index and House Price Index. From Figures 5.12 
and 5.13, we can see that scenarios 2012 and 2013 are exactly the 
same. The three supervisory scenarios follow similar patterns. On 
the Dow Jones Index, there is a sharp drop in the beginning, followed 
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by an increase after the fourth quarter, and scenario 2011 shows that 
the drop is the mildest. As for the House Price Index, the projections 
are all declining quarter after quarter, and the decline in scenario 
2011 is also the mildest. Since the Hypothetical cut across the curve of 
scenarios 2012 and 2013, by examining the charts, apart from 
scenario 2011, it is not conclusive which one is the most severe 
scenario. 
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Finally, on examining the Unemployment Rate (Figure 5.14), we 
see that the three supervisory scenarios all project that the unem¬ 
ployment rate will go up over the next six quarters, then plateau, and 
finally drop slightly at the end. It is also obvious that scenario 2011 is 
the mildest, and it is inconclusive between the Hypothetical scenario 
and scenarios 2012 and 2013. By now, we have established that for 
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Figure 5.14 Projections - Unemployment Rate 



Q3 2010 Q4 2010 Q1 2011 Q2 2011 Q3 2011 Q4 2011 Q1 2012 Q2 2012 Q3 2012 Q4 2012 


Scenario 2011 •** Scenario 2012 “isr Scenario 2013 Hypothetical scenario 


the three supervisory scenarios - since each of the variables we have 
seen follows the same pattern, on the whole - scenario 2011 is the 
mildest, and scenario 2012 and 2013 are almost the same except that 
scenario 2012 is slightly more severe. 

When comparing the Hypothetical scenario with the 2012 and 
2013 scenarios in Unemployment Rate, there are some quarters in 
which the hypothetical scenario has the higher Unemployment Rate, 
and some quarters in which the 2012 and 2013 scenarios have the 
higher Unemployment Rate. Therefore, in order to make an overall 
comparison, it is necessary to develop a statistic to summarise, 
measure and standardise the severity of each variable over the nine 
quarters. 

Since we have aligned all the scenarios to the same starting point, 
the severity of each quarter is determined by the percentage change 
with respect to the starting quarter (Q3 2010). Thus, a probable 
summary statistic is the average of the percentage change with 
respect to the starting quarter. Another choice is the maximum 
change over the nine quarters, but the maximum value ignores the 
projections with recovery at the end of the nine quarters. The average 
of the percentage change is computed by Equation 5.3 below, where 
i is the index for the four scenarios, and j is the index for each of the 
projections. 
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Figure 5.15 Average change in macroeconomic variables from Q3 2010 
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(5.3) 


This summary statistic can be computed for the five "directional" 
macroeconomic variables in each scenario. We now have a measure 
to compare the severity of the scenarios on each of the variables inde¬ 
pendently of the other variables. From Figure 5.15, we can see that 
the longer the vertical bar is away from zero, the more severity it 
indicates. Thus, for Unemployment Rate, the longest bar is in 2013, 
which means the most severe scenario is 2013. For GDP, Disposable 
Income, and HPI, the Hypothetical scenario is the most severe. For 
Dow Jones Index, the 2012, 2013 and Hypothetical scenarios are 
more or less the same. Viewing across the chart, we see that the 2011 
scenario is the least severe in each of the five variables. 

In terms of the magnitude of severity, we see that Unemployment 
Rate and Dow Jones Index have 30% to 40% average deterioration in 
scenarios 2012, 2013 and the Hypothetical, whereas the other vari¬ 
ables are much less severe. Hence, we have a measurement of 
severity for each macroeconomic variable. In the next section, we 
will suggest some ways to combine all these measurements to give 
an overall view of the severity of a stress scenario. 
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AN OVERALL ASSESSMENT OF THE SEVERITY 

At the start of our discussion, we mentioned that measuring severity 
is, in general, relative. However, some economists (Edge 2012) have 
tried to use historical recessions as anchors, and relate the stress 
scenarios to historical recessions to get some sense of magnitude as 
compared with past recessions. We will discuss other methodologies 
in more detail in the next section. For now, we will propose a simple 
methodology to summarise the severity of each scenario with refer¬ 
ence to a historical recession. 

For each macroeconomic variable, we have four scenarios. We will 
use an ordinal ranking to assign a rank to each of the scenario by 
using the Average % Change, giving rankings of 1-4 to indicate least 
to most severity. When the Average % Change shows that two 
scenarios are very similar (within 1% of each other), we assign the 
average of the two ranks to both scenarios. Since severity in 
Unemployment Rate is associated with increasing value, the lowest 
rank is given to the lowest Average % Change. Table 5.3 gives the 
ranking of each variable and the total ranking. By summing across 
the rank of each variable, we arrive at a statistic that gives an overall 
ranking (Total Rank) of the scenarios. With this simple methodology, 
we have determined the severity of the four macro stress scenarios. 
In order of severity, the most severe scenario is Hypothetical, 
followed by 2013, 2012 and 2011. However, on further examination, 
the differences in Total Rank between the Hypothetical, 2013 and 
2012 scenarios are not that significant (<20%), hence these three 
scenarios are comparable in terms of severity. 

Since all these four scenarios are hypothetical forward-looking 
scenarios, and we now have some understanding of the severity 
among them, the next logical question should be how they are 
related to our historical experience. Looking back at the past postwar 
recessions, we see that the most severe recession is the 2008 Recession 
(December 2007 to June 2009), which lasted 18 months. In order to 
align with the nine projected quarters of our scenarios, we will use 
the NBER data and choose the consecutive nine quarters of Real GDP 
Growth Rate when the recession began in the first quarter of 2008. 
After aligning for Q3 2010 as the starting quarter and the conversion 
of the values as described in the last section on the remaining nine 
quarters, we have the similar values on the macroeconomic variables 
for comparison in Table 5.4. The first column has the actual values as 
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in Q3 2010. This is used as the anchor to align all the scenarios that 
have the same starting values. The rest of the nine columns are from 
Q1 2008 to Q1 2010 (projections of nine quarters as in all supervisory 
scenarios). The values in these nine columns are scaled to the starting 
values of the first column, and so the 2008 Recession values start 
from the second column. 

After we calculate the average percentage change of the five vari¬ 
ables over the nine quarters, we find that the Average % Change on 
Real Disposable Personal Income is slightly positive (0.2%). Thus, 
during the 2008 Recession, the Real Disposable Personal Income is 
not "directional", as we once thought. We have come to realise that it 
is not necessarily true that Real Disposable Personal Income will 
decrease in a severe stress economic condition, especially when we 
are looking at the overall change in nine quarters. Therefore, 
including the Real Disposable Personal Income will taint our 
measurement of severity. Hence we will drop the Real Disposable 
Personal Income from our ranking on the overall severity. We can 
now put the Average % Change of the rest of the variables back into 
the ranking methodology and observe the ranking of the recession 
with other scenarios. 

From Table 5.5, we observe that the 2008 Recession is ranked as 
the most severe, followed by Hypothetical, 2013, 2012 and 2011. 
However, apart from the unemployment rate in the 2008 Recession, 
the differences among the four most stressful scenarios are not so 
significant that they can be easily separated. In fact, for the Dow 
Jones Index, the 2008 Recession is the second least severe of the five 
scenarios. Hence we conclude that the Hypothetical, 2012 and 2013 
scenarios have similar severity to the 2008 Recession. 

In all our discussions so far, we have assumed that all the direc¬ 
tional variables are of the same importance, hence we have not 
assigned different weights when aggregating the ranks of each vari¬ 
able. However, we know different macroeconomic variables will 
affect different banking institutions. For example, banks with large 
credit-card portfolios are more sensitive to the unemployment rate; 
banks with large mortgage portfolios are more sensitive to house 
prices; and banks with large corporate portfolios are more sensitive 
to real GDP and equity indexes. In addition, the severity of the loss is 
related to the credit quality of the portfolio. Thus, the severity of the 
stress scenario also depends on the risk profile and the businesses of 
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PANEL 5.1 CASE STUDY: BANCO DE ESPAtNfA STRESS 
SCENARIO __ 

In this chapter, we have demonstrated the use of a simple method to assess 
the relative severity of a stress macroeconomic scenario. To illustrate how 
simple that methodology is, let us try to assess the severity of the stress-test 
exercise (Wyman 2012) that was conducted by Oliver Wyman in 2012 on 
behalf of the Banco de Espana. Page 83 of the report describes the adverse 
scenario with eight macroeconomic variables, and four of them, Real 
GDP, Unemployment Rate, Housing Prices and Madrid Stock Exchange 
Index, are similar to the variables we have studied. After aligning the 
starting values, the average percentage:change over the two-year periods 
for the four variables are, Real GDP -5.1%, Unemployment Rate 19.9%, 
Madrid Stock Exchange Index -52,5% and Housing Prices -21,7%. 
Compared with the scenarios in Table 5.5, except for the Unemployment 
Rate, the other three variables are the most extreme among ail the 
scenarios examined. If we use the ranking assignment as above, this 
adverse scenario is the most severe among all the six scenarios. 

However, comparing the severity of these scenarios this way is not 
without problems. First, there is no reason to assume that the macroeco¬ 
nomic variables will affect the economies of Spain and the US in the same 
way. In addition, Spain's unemployment rate is already at 21.6% to begin 
with, and 21.6% is double what we saw in the 2008 Recession. We can 
say Spain is already under an economic stress that we have not seen in the 
US since the Great Depression. Thus, we face additional challenges when 
comparing scenarios across different countries with different starting 
values on the macroeconomic variables. 


a bank. Based on the bank's experience, different weights can be 
assigned to different variables to emphasise the importance of 
certain variables. 

OTHER METHODOLOGIES OF MEASURING SEVERITY 

Our approach to assessing severity is entirely ordinal and so the rela¬ 
tive ranks do not reflect anything about the magnitudes of the 
average percentage change, or the degree of severities. Ranking the 
scenarios will necessarily give some scenarios high rankings even if 
all the scenarios are quite mild, and some scenarios low rankings 
even if all the scenarios are quite severe. As we saw earlier, our 
approach is to give relative ranking to the scenarios under consider¬ 
ation. By comparing the scenarios with the 2008 Recession, we have 
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attempted to give the four scenarios a reference point besides 
comparing them with each other. 

There have been other attempts to quantify the severity of stress 
scenarios. One of them is to determine the probability of occurrence 
of a stress (or worst) scenario. The general belief is that the less likeli¬ 
hood there is of an occurrence of a stress scenario, the more severe 
the stress scenario will be. In the 2009 SCAP exercise, in Footnotes 3 
and 4 of Federal Reserve (2009b), the supervisors attempted to assign 
a probability of occurrence to the adverse scenario by claiming that 
"the likelihood that the average unemployment rate in 2010 could be 
at least as high as in the alternative more adverse scenario is roughly 
10 percent. In addition, the subjective probability assessments .., 
imply a roughly 15 percent chance that real GDP growth could be at 
least as low, and unemployment at least as high ... [and] there is 
roughly a 10 percent probability that house prices will be 10 percent 
lower than in the baseline by 2010". Another example appears in an 
article on Economy.com in which Ed Friedman (2012) assigned prob¬ 
abilities to the Fed's 2013 CCAR scenarios. He first put the 
probability for each baseline scenario at around 50%. Then he 
claimed, "The Fed's Severely Adverse scenario is comparable to one 
that Moody's Analytics terms S4. We currently see a 4% chance that 
this scenario will occur. The Fed's Adverse scenario is more puzzling 
... we believe [it] has about a 10% chance of occurring." It seems to us 
that most of this assigning of probabilities is based on judgement 
rather than any empirical derivation. 

One of the more interesting approaches to quantifying severity is 
proposed by two Federal Reserve Board economists, Rochelle Edge 
and Sam Rosen. Their simple approach (2012) is for each scenario, 
they will score the Average % Change of the common variables by 
assigning a value of 100 to the variable if the deterioration in the vari¬ 
able equals what occurred in the 2008 Recession (most severe), and 
by assigning a value of 0 to the variable if the deterioration equals 
what occurred on the average in the two recessions (mild recessions) 
before the 2008 Recession. Below, we use a modified version of their 
approach to illustrate how severity can be quantified. 

For each common variable in the 2008 Recession, we assign a score 
of 100 for the Average % Change, and 0 if the Average % Change is 0. 

In addition, we cap the score of each variable at 100 and assign a floor 
of 0. We then use a simple linear interpolation to convert each vari- 
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able of a scenario into a score. For example, the Average % Change in 
UR in the 2008 Recession is 62.3%, and in Scenario 2013 is 38.5%. 
Thus the score for the 2008 Recession in UR is 100, and for Scenario 
2013 is given by the following equation: 


Score_ 2013 us =10o|l+ —= 62 


(5.4) 


Table 5.6 gives the results of the scoring approach. Using the 2008 
Recession as a reference point. Scenario Hypothetical, 2013 and 2012 
are very similar to and a bit less severe than the 2008 Recession. The 
2011 scenario is the mildest and its average score is quite different 
from the rest. Although our choices in this approach are sometimes 
arbitrary, nonetheless the approach is intuitive and informative, and 
gives a good sense of how the scenarios are compared. 

So far, the approaches we have discussed do not assume any 
correlations among the four common macroeconomic variables. The 
overall assessment is made by summing each variable indepen¬ 
dently. A statistical approach proposed by Debashish Sarkar (2012) 
attempted to solve the major problems of the aggregating of informa¬ 
tion across different variables and across time. He suggested using 
the Mahalanobis distance to solve these problems with a set of 
weights. The distance, D, is defined by the following equation: 

D = ^{x~n') W" 1 (x-/u) (5.5) 


In the formula, X is a vector that stacks different variables in a 
scenario through time. The vector p stacks the same variables for a 
reference scenario. The matrix W collects the weights. This approach 
is to construct W based on the variance-covariance matrix of the out- 
of-sample forecast errors. While the main challenge of this approach 
is that the distance measure is not directional, it is also very sensitive 
to the choice of W and the reference scenario. Sarkar's results showed 
that this approach is best used in conjunction with some other 
methods and is more efficient for identifying outlier/problem 
scenarios. Similarly, in a somewhat related paper, Breuer et al (2009) 
also suggested using the Mahalanobis distance to quantify the plau¬ 
sibility of a severe stress scenario. 

Lastly, we mention another approach that aggregates the informa¬ 
tion in different macroeconomic variables through a simple 
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forecasting framework. In their 2012 paper, Guerrieri and Welch 
(2012) derived several forecasting models to predict some key 
metrics that measure the "health" of a bank holding company. The 
key metrics that they wanted to forecast were: net charge-offs on 
loans and leases, pre-provision net revenue (PPNR), net interest 
margin (NIM) and the Tier 1 regulatory capital ratio. The forecast is 
based on a set of macroeconomic variables: Real GDP Growth, 
Unemployment Rate, the growth rate of the national house price 
index, the term spread, the growth rate of the S&P 500 index, the 
implied volatility of the S&P 500 index options, and the real interest 
rate. For each macroeconomic variable V t and for each key banking 
metric, C, they used a simple (lag) regression that takes the form: 

C t = a + + rWt -1 + YiK 2 + hKs + Yi v U + Mf ( 5 - 6 ) 

They used the Consolidated Reports of Condition and Income (Call 
Report) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to develop 
their forecasting models. By applying the historical information from 
the Call Report data and the changes in the macroeconomic variables 
in the stress scenarios to the forecasting models, we can obtain the 
forecast estimates of the key metrics. Consequently, we can then use 
the results, eg, average forecast charge-offs, to quantify the severity 
of the scenarios. The usefulness of this approach depends highly on 
the accuracy of the forecasting models, especially on the later fore¬ 
casting quarters. However, Guerrieri and Welch found large 
root-mean-square errors for the forecasts of all the metrics, and their 
best-performing model did not beat a random walk at all horizons 
for forecasting pre-provision net income. 

CONCLUSION 

Our approach is based on examining the extremities of each of the 
directional variables, and adding up the extremities without consid¬ 
ering the correlation and the timing of the macroeconomic variables. 
We have avoided trying to quantify the severity and used ordinal 
ranking to smooth out the "noises" of the variations. There is no 
error estimate in our assessment, nor do we give any confidence 
levels on our assessment: there is a danger of pseudo-accuracy when 
we try to find precision, and precision is difficult to define. It is 
exceptionally difficult to validate a model to assess the severity of a 
stress scenario. In the previous section, we mention that 
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Economy.com states that the 2013 Fed Severely Adverse scenario has 
a 4% chance that it will occur. The interesting question is why it is 4% 
and not 10%? The figure seems arbitrary. No one will dispute that the 
2008 Recession is the most stressful economic period since the Great 
Depression. Using the 2008 Recession as a severe stress scenario, 
someone might say it is a l-in-80-year event because it is the most 
severe recession for 80 years. However, if another recession as severe 
as or more severe than the 2008 Recession happens in the next 10 
years after 2008, then it reduces the occurrence of such a severe event 
to a l-in-45-year event. Thus, it is quite difficult to quantify such a 
rare event with certainty because any occurrence of a similar event in 
the future will render the estimate to be inaccurate. 

One of the principles of stress testing listed in the 2009 BIS (BIS 
BCBS 2009) paper is, "Stress tests should feature a range of severities, 
including events capable of generating the most damage whether 
through size of loss or through loss of reputation." The challenge is 
how to define an event that will generate the most damage to a bank. 
In their paper, Borio, Drehmann and Tsatsaronis (2012) concluded 
that "stress tests failed spectacularly when they were needed most: 
none of them helped to detect the vulnerabilities in the financial 
system ahead of the recent financial crisis". To improve the perfor¬ 
mance of macro stress tests, they suggested increasing the severity of 
the scenarios. The financial crisis of 2008 can be used as a starting 
point to gauge the severity of a bank's stress scenario. According to 
the above 2009 BIS paper, "prior to the (2008) crisis, however, banks 
generally applied only moderate scenarios, either in terms of severity 
or the degree of interaction across portfolios or risk types ... 
Scenarios that were considered extreme or innovative were often 
regarded as implausible by the board and senior management." 

Have the banks learned their lessons? Are they designing severe 
stress scenarios that will result in estimates of losses that show their 
vulnerabilities? In this chapter, we have suggested a simple way to 
answer these questions, and discussed alternate methodologies to 
answer the same questions. In many countries, banking regulators 
are requiring banks to perform stress testing on an annual basis. As 
more data is gathered from these exercises, it will enhance further 
research on this topic, and hopefully the macro stress tests will 
become a valuable tool in the banks' risk-management arsenal. 
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1 In 2013, six US BHCs were subject to estimate trading losses: Bank of America Corp, 
Citigroup, Goldman Sachs, JPMorgan Chase, Morgan Stanley and Wells Fargo & Co. 

2 Historical Data: 1976 through Second Quarter 2012-October 9, 2012 (Excel) - available for 
download at http:/ /www.federalreserve.gov/bankinforeg/ccar.htm. 

3 See http://www.nber.org/cycles.html. 

4 The nine quarters from Q1 2008 to Q1 2010 are converted to Q3 2010 as the starting values. 
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Data , Analytics and Reporting 
Requirements: Challenges and Solutions 

John P. Haley and Thomas Day 

Regions and Moody's 


| The 2007-09 financial crisis highlighted the difficulty, and at the 
f same time the importance, of ensuring banks have adequate capital 
: for economic downturns. In the wake of the 2009 Supervisory 
Capital Assessment Program (SCAP) report and throughout the 
Comprehensive Capital Analysis and Review (CCAR) 2011-13 
cycles, the majority of the stress-testing effort went into enhancing 
analytical modelling. However, the focus has shifted toward making 
| the process sustainable, repeatable and resilient. This chapter will 
| discuss the implications this shift in focus has for data - not only its 
| capture, but its governance and how to make it accessible to multiple 
l constituents. Although technology will be an important part of the 
, solution, it will also require re-thinking basic business processes. 
Additionally, to gain the full value of this investment, even the inter¬ 
action with the customer must change. Data governance, quality and 
capture will need to be considered at earlier stages of the data supply 
chain, beginning as early as the point of risk origination. Banks are in 
the business of taking risk - any insight that improves their ability to 
make those decisions will lead to a competitive advantage. 

|. In this chapter, we first provide a background to stress testing and 
r discuss technology and infrastructure challenges. We also summa- 
rise various costs and benefits of improved data management, and 
■ the challenges presented by various regulatory and supervisory 
| requirements. Next, we will cover data governance issues, the data 
| requirements to meet US stress-testing mandates and the basic 
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elements of a sound data management infrastructure. We will also 
discuss some of the workflow challenges that may require firms to 
rethink existing business processes, and provide a practical example 
involving how banks think about and plan new business actions 
over a forecast horizon. Last, we will profile a stylised system inte¬ 
gration for a systemically important financial institution (SIFI), 
explore how the new requirements will impact customers and 
conclude with some thoughts on the road ahead. 

BACKGROUND TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE'S CCAR STRESS¬ 
TESTING PROCESS 

During the financial crisis, regulators and many of the banks were 
flying blind. Data and information from the banks were not always 
available in a timely fashion, and decisions needed to be made on the 
fly. Many banks were unable to create risk and financial impact 
reports that properly described their positions and exposures. The 
ability of the banks and regulators to identify, measure and under¬ 
stand potential losses, and consequently the adequacy of 
loss-absorbing capital, was absent. One of the most significant 
reasons for this problem was the often-fractured nature of existing 
information systems, with data living in what might be called data 
silos. 

Whether due to the distractions of mergers and acquisitions, 
growth into new products and markets, diverse and disconnected 
systems and processes, or being lulled into a false sense of comfort by 
the lack of significant volatility over the preceding 20 years (ie, the 
"Great Moderation"), management was unwilling to invest in more 
comprehensive and integrated risk infrastructure. As a result, 
neither banks nor their regulators were able to quantify risk expo¬ 
sures and communicate possible consequences of emerging trends. 

As the memory of the financial crisis begins to fade, firms run the 
risk of f allin g into a sense of complacency, particularly with regard to 
the investments required to create a more agile and risk-aware 
organisation: an organisation that is able to react quickly in the face of 
systemic or idiosyncratic shocks. The clear desire is that banks that are 
able to identify and mitigate risks, as expected or even unexpected 
forecasted conditions change, will be at a competitive advantage to 
those firms that are focused only on the compliance aspects of stress 
testing. Such banks are able to improve their planning regarding 
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asset-mix decisions; enhance business strategy around products, 
geographies and industries; determine the right mix of funding and 
capital choices; and better determine performance under a variety of 
potential future conditions, not merely stressed conditions. 

The crisis also revealed that much of the banking industry was 
undercapitalised, or supported by lower quality capital, and unpre¬ 
pared for a protracted systemic stress that strained or eliminated the 
firm's capital and liquidity formation capabilities. Many banks had 
made large capital distributions to shareholders, repurchased stock 
to boost retums-on-equity, increased leverage, kept unencumbered 
liquid assets to a bare minimum and paid large levels of compensa¬ 
tion to senior executives without evaluating the quality, composition 
and access to capital under adverse conditions. This resulted in a 
protracted period of higher leverage, including hidden leverage by 
way of off-balance-sheet exposures, and a significant underestima¬ 
tion of the level and degree of asset volatility, and associated 
liquidity and funding risks. As the crisis continued, many banks 
were no longer able to fulfil their role as credit intermediaries during 
the stress period, creating a fragile and highly procyclical financial 
system. 

In 2009, the regulatory community sought to ensure that the 
largest banks in the US had adequate capital to survive a continua¬ 
tion of the economic downturn through SCAP. This massive exercise 
was the first time the regulators, and many of the banks, had 
attempted to quantify their exposure through a comprehensive, 
industry-wide stress test. To support the process, the banks had to 
submit data on each of their portfolios. Given the timing of the 
request, the majority of the data was supplied using ad hoc extraction 
reports on spreadsheet templates. It was autumn 2011 before the 
Federal Reserve Board (FRB) implemented the quarterly data collec¬ 
tion templates, and June 2012 before it implemented the monthly 
template. 

In the wake of the SCAP report and throughout the CCAR 2012 
and 2013 cycle, the majority of the stress-testing effort went into 
enhancing analytical modelling techniques relating to loss estima¬ 
tion under various economic scenarios, and ensuring that banks 
would have enough capital, under a severe stress, to maintain at least 
a 5% Tier 1 common capital ratio across the forecasted planning 
horizon. 
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Now the focus is shifting toward other areas of the stress-testing 
programme, including an intense focus on internal governance 
processes; increased automation; a focus on supporting business 
processes and infrastructure; model validation and documentation; 
sensitivity analysis and other areas of the measurement methods. 
These include significantly improved pre-provision net revenue 
(PPNR) modelling, non-interest income and expense modelling, and 
the quality of forecasted risk-weighted assets (RWAs). 

POST-CRISIS INFRASTRUCTURE CHALLENGES 

In many organisations, the state of technology architecture is a signif¬ 
icant challenge. It is not uncommon that core loan accounting 
systems, while feeding a central enterprise data warehouse (EDW), 
do not possess all of the data, or analytical and bespoke service 
resources, required for stress testing or regulatory reporting. As 
mentioned elsewhere in this chapter, the data is spread across 
numerous legacy systems, and in some cases required data may even 
be held in spreadsheets and other documents, or simply be missing. 

The first step in attacking the data challenge is to inventory all of 
the feeder systems that are necessary to populate the required regu¬ 
latory reports. To perform this task, the regulatory reporting, 
compliance, IT and risk management groups must define the critical 
data sources and gaps. Although not all data can be immediately 
remediated, it is important that the data gaps are prioritised and 
resolved in a timely fashion. Within the context of the CCAR exer¬ 
cise, this is important not only for the bank, but to evidence to the 
supervisory authorities the project plan to enhance overall data 
governance. The data remediation is most efficiently carried out via 
internal resources, often the firm's internal audit and loan review 
functions, with data resolution templates being passed from these 
groups back to loan operations for data augmentation and improve¬ 
ment. Key performance indicators (KPIs) are usually required to 
measure progress, and report on it to senior management, the board 
and the supervisory authorities. 

LEGACY DATA CHALLENGES AND QUALITY 

The implications of capturing, storing and transmitting this data on 
processes and systems are easy to understand. Perhaps what is less 
obvious is that even some of the data fields that might have been 
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collected for years have never been subjected to much scrutiny, and 
the quality and consistency of the data will therefore be suspect. This 
data can be categorised into four different types. 

□ Data supporting financial statements, such as loan amounts, 
interest rates and maturities, have long been subject to strong 
input controls, routine quality assurance monitoring and regular 
independent review. This information also has been maintained 
on legacy accounting systems for many years, and was required 
to be re-validated upon merger or conversions. 

□ Data supporting origination decisions, such as collateral value 
and underlying obligor financial data, have also been subject to 
the same strong controls, monitoring and independent review. 
However, this information was not necessarily stored electroni¬ 
cally. Even if stored on the origination system, it may not have 
been passed on to legacy accounting systems and not required to 
be maintained upon merger or conversions. 

□ Data supporting the servicing process, such as payment terms or 
addresses, are subject to less stringent input controls and prob¬ 
ably have not been subjected to the same quality assurance or 
independent reviews. However, through the servicing process, 
the information will generally receive routine validation with the 
customer. Also, this information is maintained on the legacy 
accounting system through mergers and conversions. 

□ Other indicative data, such as property size, performance of 
junior liens owned by others and the industry code, may or may 
not have been collected in the past. Even if collected, these have 
been subject to very little of the above oversight. 

Table 6.1 summarises the relative value of these four different types 
of data by the factors that affect either the quality or the availability 
of data. Indicative data will have a low level of reliability and will be 
difficult to rely on in modelling or capital planning. In contrast, data 
supporting the financial statements should have a high degree of 
reliability. Other data, such as origination or servicing, will have 
varying degrees of reliability. If the data is to support a critical 
model, then the types of controls over financial data should be 
considered for the other types of data. 
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COST/BENEFIT OF DATA COLLECTION 

The reason for the disparity in how this data has been treated is 
because banks have not valued the information. However, this 
cost/benefit equation has undergone a significant change due to the 
CCAR process for several reasons. First, as previously mentioned, 
the regulators clearly expect banks to continually improve their data 
quality. This has been evident in their official guidance, in their feed¬ 
back on monthly and quarterly submissions, and in their 
supervisory discussions with the banks. In fact, in July 2012 1 the 
Federal Reserve proposed that each bank's chief financial officer 
(CFO) attest to the accuracy of this data. However, in part due to 
industry feedback, the Federal Reserve recognised that the scope and 
form of the information collection have not been sufficiently solidi¬ 
fied to allow the establishment of infrastructure, general controls and 
system validation requirements. While no attestation is required, the 
Federal Reserve has stated publicly that appropriate controls are 
crucial to ensure data quality, that attestation is an important affir¬ 
mation of data quality and that they may revisit the attestation 
requirement in a future proposal. It is easy to understand the Federal 
Reserve's position, as this data is used to make critical decisions 
concerning the safety and soundness of the banking system. 

There is precedent established by both the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation (FDIC) Improvement Act and the Sarbanes- 
Oxley Act, both of which required certifications. Implementing those 
standards was expensive and time-consuming. However, these certi¬ 
fications both dealt with accounting controls over financial data, 
which had been subject to audits for a long time and had transparent 
materiality thresholds to guide management and regulators. Much 
of the new data is non-financial, and reconciliation controls are much 
more problematic to implement. Also, some of the data does not 
have a clear correct value. For example, many companies do not fit 
neatly into a particular industry code. An energy company may also 
own retail gas stations. Should it be categorised depending on which 
unit has the most revenue, fixed asset, profits or volatility? 

These types of issues will make implementing controls to support 
an attestation over the other types of data listed above exponentially 
also more expensive and time-consuming. Additionally, as 
discussed below, the Federal Reserve intends to use this data in 
ongoing supervision. To this end, they have been encouraging the 
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banks directly and indirectly to make significant investment into 
their internal control structures. 

As part of the Federal Reserve's continuous supervision 
programmes for monitoring a bank's risks, they have a stated desire 
to use the data captured in the CCAR process for ongoing moni¬ 
toring. In its role as the systemic risk supervisor, and given this new 
beginning of standardised data collection, there is meaningful 
analysis that can be performed within and across the large bank 
holding companies (BHCs). One could think of the data the FRB is 
collecting as similar to the data found in trustee reports filed for 
special purpose vehicles (SPVs). If you think of a bank as an SPV, the 
underlying BHCs can be thought of as sort of subsidiary set of SPVs 
that can be aggregated and analysed. Equipped with this data and 
analysis, it is easy to see how the FRB may be able, in time, to spot 
risk concentrations, observe cross-sector potential for cascading risk 
transmission across various product markets and better understand 
the riskiness of combined capital at risk at the system-wide level. 
Various elements of the data submissions are being used still by the 
supervisory community to spot trends across covered companies. 
This is fully consistent with the requirement under sections 165 and 
166 of the Dodd-Frank Act (DFA) regarding enhanced prudential 
standards and early remediation requirements for covered compa¬ 
nies. It is also not difficult to imagine a day when a model will be 
used to perform a loan review on the entire portfolio, not just a 
sample, or recompute a value at the risk amount, not just review 
calculations. A bank's risk management could be evaluated and 
scored with limited direct interaction. 

However, the final reason to re-think the cost/benefit analysis 
may make that expense seem worthwhile: how the Federal Reserve 
treats missing data. Generally, in the design of a model incomplete or 
obviously erroneous data is dropped or adjusted in some way to 
ensure it does not adversely affect the model's accuracy. However, 
given that the goal of the CCAR process is to produce estimates of 
the capital necessary for a bank to weather a severely adverse 
economic situation and still remain well-capitalised and continue its 
intermediation role, the Federal Reserve takes a much more conserv¬ 
ative stance. If a bank's submitted data quality is deemed to be too 
deficient to produce a robust supervisory model estimate for a 
particular portfolio, the Federal Reserve may assign a high loss rate 
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(eg, 90th percentile) or a conservative PPNR rate (eg, 10th percentile) 
based on portfolio losses or PPNR estimated for other banks. If the 
data problem is considered to be isolated in a way that the existing 
supervisory framework can be still used, a conservative value will be 
assigned to the specific data. As bad as either of those two results 
might seem, if the Federal Reserve is sufficiently concerned about the 
data quality they can completely deny the bank's capital request, 
regardless of how much capital the bank is holding. This alone can 
justify significantly increased expenditures on people, processes and 
technology. 

All of this data has focused on internal information - data gener¬ 
ated by bank personnel during customer interactions. However, all 
banks are obtaining an increasing amount of data from external 
sources. This data varies from historical transaction data, time series 
of macroeconomic factors and even projections of future prices or 
conditions. As the data becomes more imbedded in the bank's 
processes, the sourcing and use of this information will need to be 
subject to some of the same controls and validations as internal data. 
Also, these services can be quite expensive and duplication of infor¬ 
mation is likely, as this data is often obtained by individual 
departments, that might be unaware of what else is available in the 
organisation. 

Successful financial institutions will find ways to leverage this 
data-collection exercise to better inform their own internal risk iden¬ 
tification, measurement and reporting processes. This includes 
adding certain elements to the underlying loan data collection, such 
as internal hierarchy field names, call report codes, unstructured 
data capture, images, forms and other required fields necessary to 
ultimately ensure reconciliation with the various internal systems 
and processes that are required to support the analysis, as well as 
tying back to external regulatory reports. More important may be the 
addition of additional financial and non-financial data elements that 
relate to an account, relationship, collateral or guarantor. The static 
data alone, those data collected through the FR Y-14M and FR Y-14Q, 
can provide powerful insights into a firm's exposure(s) and assist in 
various portfolio stratification reports that have remained elusive for 
many banks. Some firms have begun to consider how the data might 
be further enriched to support additional business needs of the bank, 
rather than merely responding to the regulatory mandate. 
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REPORTING STRUCTURE MISALIGNMENT 

The above issues relate to the detailed individual loan or event data 
submissions, but there is another level of complexity added by most 
of the summary level templates that are required to be based upon 
FR Y-9 line items. The regulators had no choice but to use FR Y-9 
categories in the original SCAP to have some level of comparability 
between organisations. Also, since that time, they have had to main¬ 
tain the approach to have consistency from review to review. 
Unfortunately, banks are not organised along these categories, but 
rather by other criteria such as business line, product and geography. 
They do not actually model along these FR Y-9 categories, making it 
necessary to allocate modelled results to line items and impairing the 
ability to compare the results. A simple example is a commercial loan 
secured by a primary residence. The bank may have originally 
underwritten it, and continue to service it as a commercial loan, and 
is likely to model it with other commercial loans. However, since it is 
secured by a one-to-four family residence, it will be included in resi¬ 
dential mortgages on the FR Y-9. As an interesting note, the 
proposed stress-testing framework for the UK does not require a 
mapping to a prespecified regulatory hierarchy such as the FR Y-9 
but, rather, the Prudential Regulatory Authority (PRA) will work 
with their covered companies to map a bank's internal business 
reporting dimensions to the Firm Data Submission Framework 
(FDSF), which underpins the data collection efforts of the Bank of 
England (BoE). 

For US banks subject to stress testing, and in order to meet the 
intent of integrating the capital planning process into daily risk 
management activities, the bank's systems must support aggre¬ 
gating and the reporting of stress-testing results along lines that are 
meaningful to the bank. However, the systems must also allow the 
same data to be reported along a completely different hierarchy so 
that the templates mandated by the Federal Reserve can be 
completed. The best systems will then allow easy translation of the 
information and results used by the bank to that supplied to the 
regulators. In addition to enhancing processes and systems to obtain, 
validate and audit all this data, there will also be a much greater need 
to persist the data through time. Increasingly, the regulatory expecta¬ 
tion is that this data will be versioned so that new models can be run 
on old data to help understand the impact of changes, as well as old 
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models being run on new data to benchmark and validate improved 
model performance. This will allow firms to show how incremental 
improvements have been made over time, as well as for various 
backtesting and improved internal model building. 

DATA governance 

The greatly increased need to obtain, store, manipulate, analyse and 
integrate data has implications beyond just the obvious needs for 
better processes, systems and controls. It will require a fundamental 
rethinking of how we view data. As customers and the world 
become more integrated, and given the fact that stress testing is not a 
US key regulatory initiative but an initiative by the G-20 and a 
Financial Stability Board (FSB) objective, banks are being required, 
by fiat, to become more integrated in how they make their money in 
managing risk. In most banks today, there are many different data 
owners, each in their own silo, very knowledgeable of their data and 
how they use it, but largely ignorant of how others in the organisa¬ 
tion can or should be using it. 

In order to wrap effective controls around a firm's data manage¬ 
ment processes, it has become increasingly common for large 
organisations, and even some smaller firms, to create a new C-level 
position: the chief data officer (CDO). The CDO is responsible for 
establishing data standards, policies, controls and accountability. 
Usually reporting to the chief technology officer (CTO), the CDO 
works to prioritise data acquisition, architecture, process controls 
and overall enterprise data strategy. However, the technology is not 
the difficult part of the problem. In many banks, data has never been 
treated as an asset of strategic corporate value. This has been a 
mistake. As tools to capture, mine and evaluate data continue to 
improve, the ability to better serve customers, create enhanced deci¬ 
sion support tools, monitor trends, detect risks and form new 
opinions and insights regarding business opportunities has become 
much more profound. 

As with many large corporate and information technology 
companies, banks are beginning to apply supply chain concepts to 
the flow of data, and are becoming aware that their data is a treasure 
trove of hidden information and, when combined with other data 
sources, can be exploited to enhance shareholder value. In fact, effec¬ 
tive data management may emerge as a key competitive 
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differentiator in the years to come, as the banking model itself comes 
under pressure and as firms with better control over data are also be 
able to improve efficiency, create better business intelligence and 
accelerate decision-making with enhanced information. 

The implementation of a data governance framework can differ 
significantly from firm to firm; however, all data governance 
programmes involve aligning the organisation around improving the 
integrity of data capture, security, availability, storage and use. A 
centralised focus is needed to determine what information is required 
to meet the firm's goals, establish standards for business units to 
capture the information, source required information from external 
parties and make all of the data available for individual groups to 
exploit on an as-needed, just-in-time basis. For stress testing, gover¬ 
nance activity has become focused primarily on establishing new 
policies and procedures for the remediation and filling-in of missing 
and low-quality data, and ensuring the completeness, audit, control 
and accountability for data enhancement across the organisation. 
However, for banks, as the amount of data increases and accessibility 
is expanded beyond a specific business unit, security and the need to 
know will become increasingly important to manage. This is true not 
only of the firms involved, and the data banks must maintain and 
improve, but for the regulatory agencies themselves. The level of data 
granularity required by the US supervisory agencies will require a 
pristine process for access control and user control. The next section of 
this chapter will provide insight into the comprehensiveness of the 
requirements in the US CCAR process. 

STRESS-TEST REPORTING AND DATA COLLECTION TEMPLATES 

In order to conduct a FRB-styled stress test, you must begin with the 
FR Y-14M/Q/A reports. The SCAP process created the recognition 
that few firms, if any, possessed the quantitative, rigorous process 
necessary to model a firm's entire balance sheet, income statement 
and proforma regulatory capital. SCAP focused more on establishing 
public confidence that banks would have the capital they needed - 
by public markets or by government-mandated capital infusions. 
The CCAR process evolved to engender confidence that large, 
systemically important banks have the capital buffers needed to 
withstand stress. 

To forecast risk to financial condition, including capital, requires 
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an understanding of all the material exposures across the firm, the 
earnings produced by assets, the costs incurred by liabilities, and 
how these measures and management actions change under routine 
and adverse conditions. This includes unfunded commitments and 
off-balance-sheet exposures that, under stress, may revert to the 
firm's balance sheet, a significant risk that was not fully appreciated. 
The CCAR exercise is a dynamic forecast of all balance-sheet expo¬ 
sures with an eye toward credit, market, price and interest rate risks. 
While banks have measured interest rate risks through 
asset/liability management (ALM) models for quite some time (ie, 
since the last major financial crisis), the requirement to integrate 
credit loss estimates, non-performing assets, credit-adjusted new 
business plans, fair-value measures, including other than temporary 
impairment (OTTI) of investment holdings, dynamic non-interest 
income and expense, and provisions for loan and lease losses into the 
business process requires new approaches. To date, the solutions 
have been a patchwork of various existing risk and finance systems. 
In the future, banks will need to integrate across these systems and 
processes in a more efficient manner. It is important to note that, 
given the enhanced scrutiny of banks and risk profiles, and the crit¬ 
ical role banks play in financial markets, as well as the advent of new 
credit intermediation mechanisms, the bank of the future may look 
fundamentally different. Executive management and the board of 
directors of banks need to ensure that the strategic direction of their 
firm aligns with emerging technologies and realities of changing 
business models. 

To give a sense of the comprehensiveness of regulatory expecta¬ 
tions around data, it would be useful to review the requirements of 
the Federal Reserve's stress-testing data collection efforts. The data 
templates required by the Federal Reserve for all banks over US$50 
billion in total consolidated assets, subject to certain materiality 
thresholds, are complex and comprehensive. The reporting forms 
and submission templates include the following: 1 

□ The annual FR Y-14A: The 14A is the annual output report that 
represents the summary CCAR proforma analysis. This report 
collects forward-looking projections of a BHC's balance sheet, 
income statement, losses and capital across three different 
macroeconomic scenarios. This is the report that must tie back to 
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mandated regulatory dimensions in the BHC's FR Y-9C filing. In 
fact, one of the first audit points of the supervisors is whether the 
FR Y-14A and FR Y-9C balances are properly reconciled and 
variances can be explained. The 14A is a risk and finance view 
and must be consistent with US GAAP, reconcile bank to other 
regulatory reports, follow rules of consolidation and consider 
the impact of emerging regulatory deadlines for various 
elements of the DFA and Basel III regulatory capital rules. For 
banks with trading portfolios, a separate report and market 
shock is required to be used, which substantially increases the 
complexity of scenario analysis and reporting. 

□ The quarterly FR Y-14Q: Collects a large amount of historical 
data on PPNR, historical regulatory capital and capital actions, 
summary data on various retail asset classes (including interna¬ 
tional), investment securities and granular data on commercial 
and industrial (C&I) and commercial real estate (CRE) loans. 
Much of this data is used to support the Federal Reserve's own 
model-building efforts, as well as to allow for off-site supervi¬ 
sion and enhance the system's continuous supervisory 
monitoring bank examination programme(s). 

□ The monthly FR Y-14M: Collects granular data on loan level 
exposures, as well as various portfolio level measures, within the 
mortgage, home equity and credit card asset classes, including 
both portfolio and serviced loans. 

In 2012, there were four changes to the various reports, and there 
continue to be changes and enhancements to the data requests 
requiring ongoing changes to internal data structures, models and 
related systems and business processes. Regulatory expectations are 
that these required changes - including data that may not have been 
collected before (eg, customer financial statement data) - will be 
implemented in an expeditious manner. While the Federal Reserve 
has not been overly critical of banks' efforts to date, it is clear that 
data completeness will become increasingly important. One draw¬ 
back of this constant change has been that much of the initial 
response is based on ad hoc reporting, just as in the original SCAP 
request. However, as banks continue to work towards a sustainable, 
reliable and efficient process, the limitations of the existing data, 
technology and workflow becomes clear. However, at this stage of 
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process maturity, the ability to fully integrate all of the required 
elements into one comprehensive solution is not attainable; too 
many separate business processes exist and the ability to integrate all 
of the required data, models, business plans, risk measures, 
accounting views, reconciliation methods and validation routines 
will require a firm-wide commitment toward an evolving enterprise 
architecture that will take years to complete. 

In addition to performing stress tests utilising either the Federal 
Reserve's or the individual bank's macroeconomic scenarios, or 
stress-testing requirements from other jurisdictions, banks are 
coming under increasing pressure to identify and calculate idiosyn¬ 
cratic risk. Moreover, even various rating agencies are giving 
increased attention to a firm's ability to conduct stress tests in a 
comprehensive and complete fashion. The bank is expected to 
understand its business model, including securities, loans, deposits 
and revenue and expense drivers, to determine what unique events 
or conditions might impact its capital and, increasingly, its liquidity 
position. Banks are encouraged to run as many of these scenarios as 
possible, and consider what individual or combination of events 
could occur. Again, the bank is expected to aggregate this impact 
across the entire entity. Any ad hoc analysis is expected to demon¬ 
strate rigorous controls, including both the reconciliation and 
governance controls, to which the main scenarios are subject. 

The intensity of the data quality management requirements, and 
the fact that errors in the process can potentially lead to unwanted 
regulatory remediation, is causing many banks to rethink data 
chains of custody, reconciliation processes and, perhaps most impor¬ 
tantly, making data quality a critical element at the point of deal 
origination, data entry, and asset and liability boarding. In many 
cases, this requires inserting new technology within a firm's overall 
enterprise architecture that forces better data input, error detection 
and error correction at the point of deal capture. 

DATABASE REQUIREMENTS 

The data, rules sets, hierarchies and related information that 
underpin the stress test is ideally pulled from a common data store. 
In many organisations, this requires the acquisition or build of a 
specialised data mart , 3 or the augmentation of an existing data ware¬ 
house, to support the scenario design, CCAR/DFA stress tests 
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(DFAST) and capital planning process, and requires integration and 
interfaces across multiple pre-existing systems. This data mart must 
possess a data model that handles the required data inputs and result 
files that cover finance, treasury, credit, trading, mortgage banking, 
regulatory capital and - over time - liquidity (see Figure 6.1). The 
data mart must cover risk, finance, financial products, regulatory 
rules and reporting models in a comprehensive fashion. 

Given the fact that the data and results will inform the bank's 
capital plan and possible regulatory approval of capital actions (such 
as dividends and compensation), the security, auditability, scala¬ 
bility, maintainability, versioning and efficiency of the data mart 
must be unquestionably strong. Whatever data mart and associated 
infrastructure is used, they will also need to possess the required 
structure to handle forecasts (ie, input and output data sets), multiple 
regulatory reports (eg, the FR Y-9C the FFIEC 031/041, the FFIEC101 
and (possibly) the FR Y-16) and instantiate required user, adminis¬ 
trator, data custody workflows, as well as to persist extremely large 
volumes of data. 

Even firms that have invested heavily in enterprise data ware¬ 
houses have found that most data warehouses are not built for 
purpose for the regulatory mandated stress tests. This includes 
consideration of the numerous rules and edit checks necessary to 
link and reconcile across internal and regulatory reports, particularly 
where a bank is operating in numerous different countries or 
regions, each of which may have different scenarios, data, fore- 
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casting horizons, aggregation, reporting, operational and other idio¬ 
syncratic requirements. This has meant that most processes rely on 
spreadsheets and many manual processes, which can be error prone. 

In the development of solutions for the task, banks need to 
consider capturing data at the most atomistic level, as various areas 
of national discretion (such as in the UK or the stress-testing require¬ 
ments of the European Central Bank, ECB) may require a variety of 
different aggregation points and forecast horizons. A firm that is able 
to capture position-level data can always aggregate-up to higher, 
pool-level cohorts; however, if a system is designed in reverse, 
starting with aggregation pools, the ability to move down towards 
the position level becomes more difficult and may run foul of various 
regulatory requirements by jurisdiction. 

For US banks, it is not uncommon to find that numerous pieces of 
the Federal Reserve's data and risk measurement inputs are scat¬ 
tered across various sub-ledger and specialised risk, finance, loan 
accounting, servicing, collections, document preparation, origina¬ 
tion systems and even custom spreadsheets and small databases, 
which have never needed to pass various of these data fields to a 
central data warehouse. 

For example, when looking at the data request for the FR Y-14Q, 
corporate loan data schedule, there are 82 different data fields that 
are required. A similar level of data requirement exists for invest¬ 
ment securities, retail loans, CRE and other exposures (eg, mortgage 
servicing rights, trading risk positions and PPNR). Numerous of 
these data fields are not simply for contractual information related to 
the loan, but the request asks for data that crosses the origination 
system, collections, servicing, loan spreading and loan accounting 
(ie, fair value and ASC 310-30). Table 6.2 provides an indication as to 
the expansiveness of the data request for C&I loans; similar require¬ 
ments exist across all loan categories. 

While these data can be placed in a central data warehouse, the 
need to link and reconcile to numerous regulatory reporting hierar¬ 
chies, accommodate forecast input, absorb elements of the financial 
planning and analysis (FP&A) and ALM output, and store scenarios, 
scenario consistent market data, 4 business origination strategies, 
general ledger files and a range of assumptions across multiple busi¬ 
ness lines and geographies (while also allowing for automation of 
numerous workflows and workflows of workflows), requires 
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considerable thought around architecture and design. In practice, 
this requires a fairly agile data layer. In some cases, necessary data, 
data layout or calculation output from one system, perhaps supplied 
by one vendor, may be contractually precluded from being used in 
another risk, finance or other third-party solution that is necessary 
for producing the stress-testing result(s). In some cases, this may be a 
potentially profound legal problem that has not yet been recognised 
or properly addressed by the supervisory authorities. 

As banks begin to look at increasing their investment in improved 
infrastructure, these data stores and processes should not be created 
solely to support the stress-testing exercise. There is an expectation 
that the underlying structure of the internal design is coherent and 
that the internal plans are such that the data and processes are used 
to support multiple business purposes, including meeting what the 
supervisors consider the use test (ie, that the overall results, systems 
and processes are used in regular bank management and decision¬ 
making). This requires integration across existing and planned 
systems, and most firms are still in the design phase of this architec¬ 
ture. Firms are expected to develop a data infrastructure that allows 
them to support the stress testing on an ongoing basis, creating an 
automation and integration framework that allows for more 
frequent, timely and less error-prone submissions. 

Based on most projects to date, it is likely that the boards and 
senior management teams will need to elevate the exposure and 
funding for the necessary data and technology initiatives. Much 
work remains oriented on compliance rather than meeting business 
requirements and needs. Clearly, the objective of the regulatory 
authorities is not merely to create a new cost centre. The expectation 
is that data, and the risk and forecasting processes they support, will 
enhance business intelligence and, as a result, produce a safer and 
less-fragile financial system. This will require significant work to 
explain the strategic utility of the new infrastructure pieces, showing 
how required elements of infrastructure will help improve overall 
business strategy, firm safety and soundness, organisational prof¬ 
itability, asset allocation choices and the ability to withstand stress. 
Banks will also need to consider how to supplement their internal 
data with other sources. 

In many cases, data is simply missing or un available due to organ¬ 
isational changes, system sunsets, mergers and acquisitions, and 
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other matters. The expectation of the regulatory authorities is that the 
internal systems will be enhanced over time, and that concrete strate¬ 
gies are in place to ensure that the bank is able to supply the required 
data to improve their estimates of losses and revenues over time. The 
following sub-sections cover some of the attributes and capabilities 
of the data foundation that banks will need to consider deploying. 

Data persistence and versioning 

Whatever data mart is used or built, it must permit the storage of all 
historical data: market data; scenario data (across jurisdictions and as 
needed for models for front-line business use); 4 instrument data; 
assumptions; model information and versions; input product; port¬ 
folio; accounting files; and related elements that support the creation 
of the required FR Y-14A report. The data mart should be designed 
to archive snapshots that contain all of the static data, transactions 
(including credit risk mitigants) and calculated data as of each 
specific reporting date. These snapshots must be accessible at any 
time with all available features, including processing (or re¬ 
processing) and reporting. This feature facilitates data validation, 
data quality audits and regulatory review by allowing the user to go 
back to any given date and report and reproduce results that were 
run at that particular historical date, or run new versions of models 
on old data. This requires contemplation of model versioning within 
the database, such that the control layer (a separate element of a well- 
conceived data mart) can access prior model versions that were used 
across the historical period(s). 

User workspaces 

A workspace is an environment within the data mart that has its own 
partition for the particular user, business process, business unit or 
functional activity. This area would be the storage compartment for 
all required input and results files, as well as allowing for any 
required customisations, such as aggregations, supporting docu¬ 
mentation or unstructured data. The detailed results of various 
processes that must cater to user needs - such as ALM, liquidity 
management, risk appetite limits/thresholds, capital plan tables 
(that may need to be populated), and budget and planning informa¬ 
tion - can therefore be stored and managed as required, with 
integration links built on top of the resulting data model design. The 
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workspace concept also allows groups of users to configure and 
calculate risk and finance reports in many different ways. This might 
include running a credit risk loss estimation process using a bottom- 
up model, in one instance, and then executing a stored aggregation 
procedure to roll-up accounts and then use a portfolio challenger 
model. Such a capability, when integrated through a control layer 
and linked to the reporting engine, can permit sensitivity analysis 
around capital calculations that might result from model selection. 
While not necessarily material on a portfolio-by-portfolio basis, 
when champion and challenger models are used comprehensively, 
this sort of capability can assist in model risk management and 
in confirming the range of possible calculation and model risk error 
to internal audit, model validation staff and the bank's primary 
regulator. 


Data integration 

Data import should be done in an asynchronous fashion from 
multiple data stores using an import platform or other extract, 
transfer and load (ETL) tools. The data mart should be able to create, 
schedule, error detect and report around pre-built and required 
customised integration interfaces. The data system must be able to 
collect data from multiple sources and target a consistent format for 
end-users. This allows for one central location to load, enhance and 
review data quality as it pertains to stress testing and reporting. 

Data model coverage 

The data mart should have a data model that reflects the realities of 
both static data and related reporting, as well as forecast data and 
associated reporting. Dedicated tables and screens should be avail¬ 
able to manage each type of data structure - such as market data, 
static data, transactions, parameters and any calculated data. 
Owners of data objects should be specified, easily managed and 
allow for error-filling by the business owners. The data mart must be 
consistent and quickly expanded around the required transaction- 
level reporting from the FR Y-14M and Q, and the data model(s) 
must accommodate and map to multiple charts-of-account, each of 
which may possess different aggregation rules (ie, budgeting and 
planning, ALM, FR Y-9C, FFIEC 101 and other reporting). This will 
require firms to rethink data sourcing and reconciliation routines for 
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in-place legacy systems. Many firms have yet to cross this path due 
to costs, the steady state of existing functional processes (ie, if it i sn 't 
broken, why fix it?), resource and budget constraints. 

Data quality, error detection and checking 

Dedicated services and dashboards should be available for adminis¬ 
trators and users to catalogue, visualise and report on errors and 
make corrections to the data. As noted, there must be logging of all 
changes made to data, with the change archived for audit purposes. 
Messages to business owners and data quality managers should be 
part of the platform, with such communication stored and available. 
The system should identify potential problem areas automatically 
and make use of prior data that has been stored to determine 
possible hot spots of data problems. The solution should allow for 
first assurance testing that nothing is missing relative to the firm's 
general ledger. 

Where data is missing, the data mart should identify missing or 
potentially erroneous data. Some of this data may never be 
obtained; banks are unlikely to find it worthwhile to contact a 
customer with a 15-year-old loan to ask about origination data not 
captured. However, subject to user rules for the target data, systems 
should be smart enough to fill in the missing data and generate 
reports that summarise the data-filling assumptions. The data 
f illin g is usually carried out with a defined rule set that users must 
create. At times, these assumptions can be difficult to benchmark; 
however, the data mart should include the ability to chart data 
errors and data filling over time so that management can track 
improvement and begin to minimise the need for data fills and 
associated data assumptions. 

Reconciliation 

One of the most important pieces of the data challenge for CCAR, or 
any stress-testing regime, is reconciliation. Balances that are used 
throughout the process must be reconciled to multiple sources, 
including the general ledger and the holding company regulatory 
report filing (ie, the FR Y-9C), as well as roll-ups from the firm's busi¬ 
ness plan (ie, financial planning and analysis) and ALM hierarchies. 
The data platform should be capable of absorbing the required input 
files and allow the user to establish mapping rules to validate consis- 
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tency across the multiple aggregation and roll-up points. This 
requires that the data model itself be populated with the required 
data tags that indicate the ultimate target accounts for the underlying 
data. This is difficult for data within subsidiary systems that are pre- 
a gg re gated. These balances must be identified during the 
implementation and documented. Problems can also occur when 
subsidiary systems, such as the general ledger or other input sources, 
change dimension structure, add or delete accounts, or when 
balancing accounts are used, such as suspense accounts, to account 
for temporary differences. Such complexity requires the ability to 
message and communicate around data challenges and questions 
from the data layer itself. 


Document management and messaging 

Given the requirements of the CCAR exercise, it is important that 
various documents be stored and versioned alongside the various 
data submission(s). The Federal Reserve requires detailed descrip¬ 
tions of models, assumptions and data. This is not simply a 
documentation exercise; it is an important component of ensuring 
and demonstrating that the appropriate governance is being applied 
to stress testing and capital planning. Publicly, the quantitative end- 
results - how much capital each bank has after the nine-quarter 
period, delta between beginning and ending capital, and how close 
the bank's estimates were to the Fed's estimates - get most of the 
attention. While there is no argument that these ending numbers 
are equally important internally, the assumptions and estimates 
behind the numbers are also critical. Why the macro-environment 
scenarios selected are the most appropriate for the bank, how these 
scenarios were used to estimate revenues, expenses and losses, and, 
most importantly, the limitations of each of the estimation tech¬ 
niques, must be understood by those making the final capital 
planning decisions. 

Moreover, given the difficulty of reconciling across multiple 
underlying source systems, the need to message the various users 
and administrators of the overall CCAR data model will require 
ongoing communication within and across the various workspaces 
that make up the data mart and data assembly workflows. Owners of 
the various workspaces must be provided with playbooks that indi¬ 
cate how to manage account and hierarchy changes, and the data 
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mart must allow for the identification and management of orphan 
inputs as well as data-loading errors. Each contributor to the data 
model must be required to follow a well-defined business process for 
adding and deleting accounts, or making changes to aggregation 
rules that might impact reconciliation processes. The data mart 
should allow for the loading of the firm's proprietary data dictio¬ 
naries 6 to assist in mapping, reconciliation and control. 

Task automation and scheduling 

In most banks, books and records are given a hard close after one-to- 
three days after a month-end. While not all data from the FRB is 
required on a monthly basis, it is a sound practice to aim for the 
creation of internal processes that permit monthly data collection of 
all required data for the annual and quarterly submissions. While not 
feasible in most banks at this stage of system maturity, having 
monthly time series across the various input elements will set an 
internal KPI quality standard that can help motivate and encourage 
greater discipline around the required process constituents, as well 
as assist in enhanced operational processes, model development and 
model validation. 

In order to assist in this automation, many data pulls, error detec¬ 
tion, data filling, aggregation routines, automatic reporting and error 
messaging need to be scheduled via a task automation tool. Given 
the number of dependencies throughout the process, the sequencing 
of running the automated tasks is critical, and users that are unable 
to meet required timelines must develop procedures to handle 
delays, which may mean creating rules that use prior-period values 
for a current period if the delay creates a critical bottleneck in the 
overall stress-testing assembly process. 

While the above are a few of the required elements of a data mart 
appropriate for the CCAR and capital planning process, the list is by 
no means complete. One of the most difficult parts of creating an 
automation platform for a bottom-up, enterprise-wide stress-testing 
programme as the Federal Reserve has specified is the orchestration 
of data workflows and associated business processes. It should be 
clear that the data mart must have a solid administrative (ie, data 
governance and oversight) component, as well as a data manage¬ 
ment workflow component. The system must allow on-the-fly 
design of workflows within established workspaces, as well as on- 
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demand aggregations; however, and critically important, it must 
also permit the merging of workflows across various workspaces. 

To this point, we have only discussed the overall minimum expec¬ 
tations and requirements of the data, and the potential need for 
customised data marts that support the enterprise stress-testing 
process. What is also needed is a control layer that can access the 
underlying data, initialise and properly parameterise the underlying 
models that need to use the data to develop loss, net interest income, 
non-interest income, non-interest expense and regulatory capital 
measures. This is not the primary function of the data mart. This 
orchestration tool must be able to pass scenario input, scenario- 
consistent market data and required model inputs, and receive 
output files from the firm's numerous credit models, PPNR tools, the 
firm's finance systems, the ALM system and place computed results 
into their proper result tables. There are few banks that have devel¬ 
oped or invested in this control layer; however, the technology is 
established and available, even if not comprehensively implemented 
at this point in the evolution of stress testing and capital planning. 

SYSTEM ARCHITECTURE 

While stress testing has been in place for a considerable time, banks 
are only beginning to think through the design of systems and infra¬ 
structure that will allow them to enhance the automation of their 
stress-testing and capital planning processes. As noted, one of the 
biggest challenges of the stress-testing exercise is coordinating the 
various activities and requirements across the relevant stakeholders 
within a banking organisation, as well as ensuring internal and 
external reporting consistency across numerous management and 
regulatory reporting dimensions. 

To design a technology environment that can streamline this data 
collection, it is helpful to link certain front-office, origination and 
supporting systems into a platform that allows for a more rigorous 
straight-through processing. This may not be entirely unintended 
by the regulatory authorities. Many banks have grown through 
mergers and acquisitions, and have not managed to keep their 
internal technology systems linked together in a manner sufficient to 
forecast proforma financial outcomes. This environment created legal 
entity and business model structures which result in a level of 
complexity that, in periods of stress, create information bottlenecks 
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and information dilution, increasing idiosyncratic and (when 
combined with other large banks) possible systemic fragilities. 

Platform overview 

Figure 6.2 provides a stylised example of a possible technology pi at _ 
form that supports a modular, flexible and comprehensive approach 
toward the exercise. In the figure, there is a single data mart at the 
foundation of the architecture stack. As discussed above, this data 
model should contain all of the underlying scenario and market data 
FR Y-14, FR Y-9C, FFIEC 101, risk, finance and treasury-dedicated 
data structures necessary to begin the analytic and reporting process. 
This data mart can be linked to the front-office risk origination 
systems to assist in populating various elements of the FR Y-14 data 
requests, as well as the numerous loan origination, servicing, loan 
accounting and collection systems (eg, including specialised areas, 
such as mortgage-servicing rights and the numerous regulatory 
specified stress tests associated with those assets). This data mart can 
act as the single source for all of the required data for the FR Y- 
14Q/M reports, and serves as the data source for all requisite 
scenarios and market data. 

This data foundation may also be the central hub for all of the 
required data to initialise the bank's various models, and can be used 
to provide the required data feeds for the firm's ALM and budgeting 
and planning processes. Such a data store would generally require 
existing functional processes to re-engineer their data feeds and 
reconciliation processes; however, the efficiency gained by p ullin g 
from a common, dedicated source that is readily reconciled to 
internal and regulatory reports may be a worthwhile consideration 
for many firms. While potentially disruptive in the short term, this is 
an important consideration of system and data design as, ultimately, 
the goal is to service the needs of the business users, not simply 
create a process that satisfies the regulator. Clearly, both needs are 
important; however, the system design should be one that supports 
capital planning in a robust, ongoing fashion, as well as act as a solu¬ 
tion for harmonising and integrating across multiple risk types. 
Ultimately, this data store will also need to be ready to support 
emerging liquidity risk requirements, which in the US are on the 
docket for implementation in the near term. 

In the above platform design, the business process control layer is 
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not a form of middleware that all firms have contemplated; however, 
best practice is for firms to have a central control layer that can act as 
a sort of conductor to link various input data, assumptions, mapping 
rules, reconcilement routines, business processes and results 
from one central hub. This control layer allows for the integration of 
the firm's various credit loss and PPNR models, can provide consis¬ 
tent input data, as needed, to the bank's ALM system, can 
accommodate multiple approaches for handling conditional new 
business volumes with a granular forecast of Basel standardised and 
advance approach RWAs, 7 and non-interest income and expense 
items that are sourced from the firm's FP&A function (or can call 
additional models that might be used), and is able to orchestrate the 
workflow for the analytical inputs into both the regulatory and 
management reports. 

Stylised technical integration 

As a practical example of how the complexity of a technical integra¬ 
tion across the various groups might work. Figure 6.3 provides a 
reasonable perspective of cross-functional integration. For many 
globally significantly important banks (G-SIBs), this level of integra¬ 
tion is not attainable at the consolidated level, as many of the 
underlying processes have been farmed out to geographic business 
units, forcing firms to rely on templates and spreadsheets of 
acquired/mandated data from each subsidiary business. 

For less complex organisations, the target output, on the top right 
of Figure 6.3, is the regulatory report. For the Federal Reserve, this is 
the FR Y-14A report, which is a forecast of the firm's balance sheet, 
income statement and capital over a nine-quarter period. This fore¬ 
cast must be conditioned on specified macroeconomic conditions 
and comprehensively include conditional loss estimates (to feed the 
provision methodology), net interest income, non-interest income 
and expense, provisions for loan and lease losses and the allowance, 
and net income. 

To create the proper workflows and data, the process might begin 
by seeding the organisation's cashflow tool with the necessary 
inputs. Due to the lim itations of existing platforms, many organisa¬ 
tions may insert various components, or more modern cashflow 
tools, into the process to assist in creating the required reporting. 
This may include scenario-consistent credit transition matrices to 
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ensure prepayments, non-accrual levels and loss estimates are prop¬ 
erly aligned to the pro forma balance-sheet scenario and, in some 
instances, to compute Allowance for Loan and Lease Losses (ALLL) 
levels. It may also include appropriate new business volumes, 
indicative credit spreads for each scenario that have been quantita¬ 
tively determined, as well as the relevant market data that is 
consistent with the economic scenario. The cashflow engine 
proceeds to calculate a base-case scenario that is then adjusted to fill 
the chart-of-accounts used by the firm's planning team (see Step A in 
Figure 6.3), which requires various allocation rules to be applied that 
might be different for the different scenarios. The financial planning 
and analysis team creates a new business plan on top of the base-case 
cashflows, and must also estimate base-case non-performing loans 
and assets, which may then be passed back to the ALM system to 
create a confirmed base-case scenario. At this point, however, the 
base-case scenario does not often include the proper credit or regula¬ 
tory capital dimensions, and is void of any measures of non-interest 
income, expense or provisions that are consistent with the adverse 
economic scenarios. 

Since most existing processes within banks do not accommodate 
the integration of credit, non-interest income and expense, firms are 
instead seeking to adjust the base-case estimate in a closed system 
environment that allows the organisation to have full control over 
the assumptions and changes necessary to augment the proforma 
balance sheet, income statement and regulatory capital measures 
(see the vertical column in Figure 6.3). As mentioned earlier, most 
firms have relied on Excel worksheets and other manual processes, 
which is not a sustainable platform. Given the requirement for vali¬ 
dation and transparency of the process, the entirety of the business 
process needs to be captured in a single environment. In Figure 6.3, 
this is the vertical column (Step B) on the right of the figure. 

Once the base-case estimate is created, certain adjustments for 
credit-conditioned new business volumes, spreads and Basel risk 
weight category, non-interest income and expense, and provisions 
for loan and lease losses are made and linked to internal business 
processes. This includes the loss and recovery emergence processes, 
which are critical for the quarterly allowance for loan and lease loss 
calculations. As all of these adjustments are made in a closed system 
and managed by the above-referenced control layer, the traceability 
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of the various assumptions and management overrides are easy to 
find and validate. 

Business process workflow 

As should be clear from the above discussion, orchestration the 
workflow of the stress-testing process is difficult at the data-layer 
level, and also the analytical modelling and report assembly level. It 
is important to coordinate hand-offs between numerous groups 
within the organisation in a highly structured fashion, and timing is 
critical. This requires the use of scheduling software, workflow tools 
and management dashboards that allow the entirety of the business 
process to be mapped and managed as timelines and key dates 
approach. Workflows must be created not just for the data layer, but 
also for coordinating the hand-offs across the various lines of busi¬ 
ness and risk groups. The business process management (BPM) 
portion of the exercise is easy to minimise, but may be the most diffi¬ 
cult part of the entire process. 

To better understand the complexity of the stress-testing chal¬ 
lenge, it is important to understand the linkages between disparate 
functions within an organisation. A high-level workflow of the entire 
process, which would be managed by both the workflow engine in 
the data mart and the control layer, is represented in Figure 6.4. 

In Figure 6.4, everything begins with data. For the Federal Reserve 
exercise, the data-pull for the following year's submission begins 
with September 30 month-end data, and March 31 for the July 5 
submission of the firm's mid-cycle stress tests. This means that all of 
the required data to populate the FR Y-14M/Q must be ready and 
prepared as close to the period-end as possible. The regulatory 
requirement is that this data submission is coincident with the same 
timing as the quarterly FR Y-9C (ie, holding company reporting); 
however, it is best practice to assume that this data is required 
contemporaneous with the firm's hard close of the monthly books 
and records. While ambitious, this is the goal set by many of the 
leading banks. 

While much could be said about the above workflow, it is impor¬ 
tant to note here that within each element of this workflow (eg, 
imagine clicking on a box in the workflow) are different environ¬ 
ments and workflows of workflows that must be designed and 
managed. While Figure 6.4 might naturally create the suspicion that 
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the workflow is sequential, this is indeed not the requirement or 
practical reality. Once the data is seeded, the workflow for the 
various elements can proceed. This is especially true if the control 
layer is in place and already pre-seeded with the required input 
assumption and scenario data needed for various downstream busi¬ 
ness processes to use. The ability to manage this workflow is 
critically important. In some organisations, the business process 
engine may colour code various elements of the process so that a 
percentage of completion is easily visualised. Each element of the 
workflow has a dedicated delivery schedule so that emerging bottle¬ 
necks are known well in advance, and additional resources or 
management horsepower can be brought to bear on trouble spots. 

Last, each of the above work-steps may involve multiple func¬ 
tional groups within the organisation. Such dependencies and 
collaboration points should be well-defined and integrated into the 
process-mapping exercise. For example, the interaction between 
finance, credit risk, treasury and IT is a frequent intersection where 
multiple groups are dependent on one another to create the proper 
forecast. Establishing workspaces that allow for data assembly, 
modelling and report assembly is an important design consideration. 

As an example, one of the most difficult business process chal¬ 
lenges for the stress-testing exercise is how a firm plans 
forward-looking management actions under the various stress-test 
scenarios: the base-case scenario, and also the adverse and more- 
adverse scenarios. Business habits mean that the planning function 
does not plan credit risk, and the treasury (ie, ALM function) does not 
care to plan credit or RWAs. However, new business volumes need to 
be properly adjusted for the economic environment and scenario that 
is specified by either the bank (idiosyncratic scenario) or the regula¬ 
tory authority, and credit and RWAs are critical elements of the capital 
planning process. These volumes need to consider the credit quality - 
originated, purchased or sold - of new volumes, subject to the 
scenario, and cover, at least, the full nine-quarter forecast horizon. 

The management plan should be anchored by the existing riski¬ 
ness of the current position (CP), and management should be able to 
easily plan how they would adjust CP credit quality in the various 
macroeconomic scenarios. The estimated new business volumes 
should be precise enough to allow for meaningful allocation to the 
Basel RWA categories on a proforma basis, as required by the Federal 
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Reserve. The volume estimates should be informed not just by quali¬ 
tative opinion, but by a quantitative estimate of the available 
demand in the given economic scenario (see the discussion of model¬ 
ling below), and should be compared to the firm's risk appetite in the 
same scenario. The quantitatively estimated volume should be a 
function of existing market share versus the credit demand in the 
various scenarios. The model should also seek to estimate an appro¬ 
priate credit spread relative to a specified reference curve for each 
credit quality rating bucket. Instantiating such a workflow is difficult 
and requires a solid control layer and BPM engine to ensure timely 
and meaningful results. 

RE-TOOLING CUSTOMER INTERACTIONS 

There is one key point that needs to be re-emphasised here. Most of 
what has been discussed has focused on how to make the stress¬ 
testing process more resilient and efficient. That is what is most 
pressing to both the industry and the regulators. However, in the 
longer term, customer interactions will need to be re-imagined. Some 
of this will be out of necessity - the need to capture more and 
different data than has historically been captured, and some out of 
opportunity - the more we know about the customer, the better we 
should be able to interact with them. This should ease the burden on 
the customer and speed the transaction. This is critical because, as 
anyone who has designed these interfaces knows, customers do not 
like to supply information, most particularly if they believe the bank 
should already possess it. 

The centralised collection and storage of this information in stan¬ 
dardised formats will aid this re-design. However, to achieve this, 
the ability of the business units closest to their customers to make 
autonomous decisions will need to be limited. It is important that 
banks strike the right balance of centralised control and business unit 
independence to continue to meet (and exceed) customer's expecta¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, it is inevitable that this additional overhead will 
not negatively impact a bank's speed to market. Ultimately, the hope 
is that the improved execution of the strategy will more than offset 
any lack of nimbleness. 
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CONCLUSION 

Stress testing is here to stay and will become increasingly important 
to all financial institutions. The techniques and approaches being 
developed by the Federal Reserve will eventually affect the supervi¬ 
sion of all banks. Initially, the focus was on supporting the stress test 
with quantitative tools based on available data. However, the focus 
has shifted to making the process sustainable, repeatable and 
resilient. In addition, banks must seek out new sources of data, leam 
how to capture and control it, and make it available to the appro¬ 
priate business units. To achieve this will require not only a 
substantial investment in technology, but also a dedicated effort to 
adapt new business processes. The technology cannot just automate 
existing practices that are not integrated. 

While this chapter has focused on the data and technology impli¬ 
cations of meeting the regulatory challenges, it has also suggested 
the most successful banks will be the ones who learn how to 
weaponise the insight gained from this work into better tools for 
their line staff. Data and technology exist to meet business purposes, 
and the business purpose of a bank is to take and appropriately 
manage risk. The financial crisis exposed many flaws in enterprise 
risk management capabilities, particularly around risk identification 
and measurement. A key goal of the stress-testing requirements 
being promulgated by various supervisory authorities provides both 
a challenge and an opportunity. The challenge is creating new 
processes and capabilities that develop a more integrated and 
comprehensive view of risk. This must begin with data. If anything 
was learned from the financial crisis, it is that the impact of rapidly 
changing circumstances, and the interaction effects across different 
risk types (eg, credit, liquidity and capital), require a much more 
agile and resilient data infrastructure at many firms. You cannot 
measure what you cannot manage, and one of the key goals of the 
stress-testing requirements is to focus banks on creating more adept 
processes to assemble, aggregate and act upon high-quality data, 
and the risk and financial forecasts that can be built upon such data. 

Gleaning insight from improved financial and risk forecasting 
capabilities, and translating it into actionable steps for line bankers, 
will be difficult and require significant investments in new systems 
for data acquisition and management. New methods and techniques 
for BPM are being created to support heightened standards, and 
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firms continue to work towards a future technology architecture 
that remains blurry. It will involve all business units and take a 
concerted effort, over a number of years, to implement. Banks will 
need to consider broader organisational implications, including re¬ 
alignments, new business process workflows, new key performance 
measures and new units, to achieve the full benefit of the required 
expenditure. Senior management and boards should be prepared 
to support this change with an appropriate structure and capital 
investment. 

Copyright of Moody's Analytics, Inc. and John P. Haley. Reprinted 

with permission. All rights reserved. 


1 See http://wwwiederalreserve.gov/reportforms/formsreview/FRY14A_FRY14M_FRY 
14Q_20120718_omb.pdf for more detailed information. 

2 It is important to note that much of this data is not merely the submission of exposure infor¬ 
mation, but data that the Federal Reserve plans to use to build and validate its own internal 
models. These supervisory models are expected to improve over time, as their data reposi¬ 
tory across all banks grows, and will serve as a method for the agencies to challenge internal 
models as well as support the continuous offsite supervision of the subject banks. 

3 A data mart is a specialised subset of a broader data warehouse. A data mart is usually 
oriented to get data out to business users, and align to a more specific set of business 
requirements, such as stress testing, regulatory reporting and/or capital and liquidity plan¬ 
ning. 

4 In numerous cases, various models require "market data" that may not be provided by the 
macroeconomic scenario. While the US provides various market data for trading book expo¬ 
sure in their global market shock scenarios, these market shocks are not appropriate for 
accrual book exposures. Thus, it is important for banks to "fill in" missing but consistent 
market data to ensure internal forecasts are consistent with scenario design. 

5 Not all of the variables that are provided by the supervisory authority are relevant. For some 
models, there are significant gaps in the required data. For example, national unemploy¬ 
ment, while highly correlated with unemployment in other regions, may not possess as high 
an explanatory power as unemployment by state, region, municipality or other more 
"localised" measure. In other cases, there may simply be more meaningful variables to 
explain default behaviour, business origination options and other required factors. 

6 A data dictionary of a firm will reveal how the firm defines products, geographies, legal 
entities, ratings and other pertinent information. 

7 In the US, due to the Collins Amendment to the DFA, many large banks will need to 
compute capital requirements under both the standardised and advanced approaches, and 
use the more conservative of the two measures in their capital planning. 
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A Multi-view Model Framework for 
Stress Testing C&I Portfolios 

Jimmy Yang and Kenneth Chen 
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This chapter will focus on a multi-view framework for stress testing 
commercial and industrial (C&I) portfolio. It will first discuss the 
challenges for stress testing wholesale portfolio, before introducing 
loss forecasting methods and a multi-view framework to properly 
assess and hedge model uncertainties. Besides probability of default 
(PD), the most important component of loss estimate in an expected 
loss (EL) framework, we will also explore several common method¬ 
ologies to stress loss given default (LGD) and exposure at default 
(EAD). Finally, the chapter will conclude with a discussion of how to 
combine all these components to finalise recommended results from 
both a quantitative and qualitative perspective. 

CHALLENGES FOR WHOLESALE STRESS TESTING 

Estimating loss for the loan book under stress is problematic. On the 
one hand, the hypothetical scenario has not typically existed in 
history. Statistical models based on the historical relationship 
between loss and macroeconomic variables may not have fully 
reflected "accurate" sensitivity under the new regime. On the other 
hand, validation of models is also not straightforward. Unlike 
models used for baseline forecasting, where historical backtesting or 
statistical measurement usually provides a sufficient level of comfort 
of models' performance, validation of stress-testing models involves 
more. Two different model specifications can have very similar 
historical validation and yet produce significantly different out-of- 
sample forecasting under the same scenario. 
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Compared to modelling a retail portfolio, such as mortgage, credit 
card and car loans, estimating loss for a wholesale portfolio in 
general poses another layer of challenges, which will now be 
discussed. 

Data size 

The origination and performance data for retail portfolio usually 
consist of millions of monthly records. Default events are also 
commonly observed. Such sizable datasets pose considerable diffi¬ 
culties for loss forecasting with regard to data quality, integrity and 
complexity of data processing, model forms, key variable selection, 
etc. 

In addition, wholesale data are much sparser and a portfolio can 
be quite "lumpy". Depending on the asset size of the bank, the 
number of accounts can range from a couple of hundred to tens of 
thousands. However, there tend to be quarterly financial-statement 
updates for public companies, and usually annual updates for 
private companies. For most regional banks, public firms are prob¬ 
ably no more than 10-20% of the C&I book. Default events are also 
rarely observed; nevertheless, the impact can be significant due to 
the "lumpiness" of the portfolio. Establishing a causality relationship 
using such a small dataset poses a large challenge for many banks. 

External data are usually leveraged to enrich the wholesale 
model-building dataset to underpin a robust and stable relationship. 
However, the representativeness of the external data to the indi¬ 
vidual bank's portfolio is a logical next step for an assessment of its 
suitability. 

Optionality 

The significant factor for stress-testing models is to be able to search 
for a valid and unbiased systematic, causal relationship between 
macroeconomic drivers and loss pattern. Whether the signal and 
relationship is strong or not mostly depends on the systematic risk 
that the individual borrower faces. To put it slightly differently, it 
depends on how much macroeconomic environment changes can 
impact the borrower. That said, if borrowers have more choice in 
responding to economic change, the impact is much more compli¬ 
cated to estimate. 

In general, wholesale borrowers have much more choice than 
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retail borrowers. Take mortgages, for example: the decision a 
borrower faces is whether to turn in the key or not. When a borrower 
experiences a pay cut or completely losing their job, making the 
mortgage payment no longer affordable (and, meanwhile, a slump in 
housing prices makes the liquidation of property unfeasible), the 
logical choice is to turn in the key and to rent, a much cheaper solu¬ 
tion. As the primary driver for credit, housing prices are a key 
macroeconomic indicator, and the relationship is by its nature very 
strong. On the flipside, a wholesale borrower has more options avail¬ 
able to them. To respond to the economic downturn, a company can 
cut its costs by shrinking staff numbers, reducing take home pay, 
slashing dividends, selling part of the business or asset to preserve its 
cash position, etc. In addition, it is common practice to hedge the 
asset value for some lines of business - for example, upstream oil and 
gas companies can take on an oil-and-gas swap or future to smooth 
out price volatility and stabilise cashflow. All of the above pose addi¬ 
tional challenges for forecasting wholesale loss. 

Credit signals 

One of the main ways of managing a credit portfolio is to search for 
credit-event signals at a particular point in time. Statistical models 
that have been developed on a high-frequency observed credit signal 
have better performance and sensitivity to a change in loans/ 
borrowers' characteristics. Again, take mortgages as an example: a 
borrower's FICO (Fair Isaac Company) scores are typically available 
quarterly, although some servicers can obtain monthly updates. 
Despite a full appraisal not being obtained unless borrowers are 
searching for refinance/selling opportunities, or the servicers order 
an appraisal because the borrowers have missed several payments, 
there are a few fairly granular housing-price indexes available in the 
market. Obtaining a proxy of the house price is not a concern. More 
importantly, the monthly delinquency pattern provides a strong and 
clear signal of the default tendency of borrowers. 

Commercial borrowers, on the other hand, are less transparent. 
Financial statements are typically available only on a quarterly or 
annual basis. Quantitative financial ratios are only part of the indica¬ 
tion of the financial health of companies. Qualitative indicators, such 
as the quality of the management team and the ability to manage 
through a downturn and vulnerability to any sector specific change. 
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are not readily observable. The significant delay of information and 
complexity of obtaining a comprehensive assessment makes loss 
forecasting much more difficult, especially for private companies. 
The default pattern of commercial borrowers typically demonstrates 
a 0/1 type of last-minute event. Many non-accrual loans have not 
had any prior experience of delinquency patterns. Rapid downward 
migration can happen within a short time period due to the forward- 
looking adjustment/"fear factor" from credit experts. That said, the 
signal of default tendency is weak and credit deterioration could be 
sudden, posing another issue for commercial loss modelling. 

Reliance on qualitative assessment and expert judgement 

The assessment of credit risk for retail exposures relies heavily on 
quantitative models that, in general, produce PD, LGD and EAD esti¬ 
mates, leading to key risk measures such as expected loss, regulatory 
capital and economic capital. 

For more sophisticated banks, loan-level models are usually 
developed to optimise the information usage for each account. For 
the less sophisticated, segmentation schemas are leveraged to group 
the portfolio into homogeneous pools. In either approach, expert 
judgement or overwrite are barely used. Retail products also have 
the advantage of being much more homogeneous assets with stan¬ 
dardised product features and commonly understood key loss 
drivers. 

The commercial side is almost the opposite, as commercial expo¬ 
sures are individually managed. Contracts are more customised for 
borrower's needs, and homogeneous pools are very hard to find. 
Take the C&I sector for example: the underline loans will be, at a 
minimum, differentiated by industry. Different industries may not 
react to the same set of macroeconomic drivers, and the timing of an 
impact does not necessarily occur at the same time. Also, quantita¬ 
tive assessment constitutes only part of the total assessment - some 
experts believe it is even less than 50% for many specific industries. 
Another element is the qualitative input to the scorecard, risk-level 
adjustment and overwriting after the preliminary scores from the 
scorecards. In stress testing, it is not feasible or practical to conduct 
these qualitative assessments and expert judgements for each expo¬ 
sure going forward for multiple quarters. Even if the credit experts 
are willing to perform such a task, the accuracy and reliability are in 
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doubt due to a lack of experience and the historical benchmark of 
each individual company's performance in various hypothetical 
scenarios. A systematic proxy is therefore necessary in statistical 
models or quantitative modules in the scorecards. 

Stress testing is generally difficult - however, forecasting commer¬ 
cial loss under stress is even more challenging. Compared to retail 
portfolio, data size is limited and default events are rare. Commercial 
borrowers have more ways of responding to economic downturn. 
Financial statements are available in a low-frequency fashion, which 
weaken the credit signal, increasing the difficulty of establishing 
robust and stable causality relationships. Credit professionals can 
then use expert qualitative assessment and expert judgement, such 
as qualitative input to the scorecards, risk-level adjustment and over¬ 
writes, to more effectively manage the portfolio. Nevertheless, this 
increases further the complexity of stress loss forecasting, which 
heavily (or even solely) relies on quantitative analysis. 

In the next section, various loss forecasting methods will be 
presented and contrasted. In addition, an approach to handling some 
of these challenges discussed above will be explored. 

LOSS FORECASTING METHODOLOGY AND MULTI-VIEW 
FRAMEWORK 

Multiple methodologies are utilised to stress test commercial expo¬ 
sures, and several commonly used approaches are discussed in this 
chapter. The level of complexity ranges from developing a holistic 
view to forecasting loss directly, to loan migration models (internal, 
rating agency and expected default frequency (EDF) migrations) to 
forecasting each financial statement item, which then flow through 
scorecards to produce the PD. All models have their own assump¬ 
tions and limitations; however, the authors believe that the use of 
multiple models to triangulate loss estimates in a multi-view frame¬ 
work is by far the best practice. Also, from the risk management 
perspective, there are strong incentives to link macroeconomic 
factors to the underline asset performance, ideally through financial 
statement impact, and then flow through the rating update route. 

In this section, we will cover the top-down net charge-off (NCO) 
approach with three linkages from the industry to the banks' loss fore¬ 
casts. It will introduce both the EDF and migration models, and the 
most sophisticated and powerful bottom-up approach will be 
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presented. The use of a multi-view framework not only largely helps 
the model owner to put a triangulation around the final recommenda¬ 
tion, but also to better understand, assess and hedge uncertainties 
around estimates. The use of challenger models to build greater 
comfort around primary model estimates has also been described as a 
leading practice by a study from the Federal Reserve Board. 1 In the 
study, the Fed also mentions that the use of the NCO model as a 
primary approach is lagging; however, we would argue that the use of 
a well-developed, parsimonious and transparent top-down NCO 
model as a tool for triangulation in a multi-view framework does 
serve as a valuable and advanced view in forecasting stress loss. 

The top-down NCO view 

The idea of top-down model is simple: the industry NCO rate is 
linked to macroeconomic variables using an econometric regression 
approach. In addition, the bank's own charge-off level is related to 
the forecasted industry NCO trajectory in three ways: by spread, 
multiplier and catch-up. This is a relatively straightforward 
approach, but it does provide a holistic and transparent view of the 
relationship between the bank and the industry risk profile. It 
assesses the portfolio-level risk assessment from the top. 

One of the sources of industry NCO information dates to the 
1990s, and it can be directly downloaded from Federal Reserve 
website. 2 Table 7.1 shows a sample of a NCO rate history for the 100 
largest banks, covering both consumer and commercial loans, and 
lease portfolios. 

Due to the quarterly NCOs observation frequency, there are only 
around 80 data points available to build a model. In order to avoid 
overfitting the historical data, the general rule of thumb is for at least 
25-30 observations to support one variable in the equation. 
Therefore, this kind of top-down model typically has a maximum of 
two or three macroeconomic variables in the forecasting equation. 
Also, note that these types of time series tend to demonstrate strong 
autocorrelation. 

Once the relationship for the industry NCO rates is established 
and the forecasts produced by feeding the model macroeconomic 
variables under different scenarios, the industry forecasts are then 
linked to the bank's internal NCO. Acknowledging the fact that the 
industry's loss experience does not perfectly represent the bank's 
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loss experience due to different portfolio concentration, under¬ 
writing standards, etc, the mapping is calibrated in three ways. As a 
result, the models provide three views of the stress loss. The linkage 
is not meant to be prescriptive, but rather a transparent way for the 
senior executives, subject matter experts and model users to gain a 
clear view of the bank's relationship to the industry. These three 
approaches also provide senior management with the flexibility to 
factor into the forward-looking view a purely historical perspective. 
For example, a bank going through a major expansion/acquisition 
may want to adopt a catch-up approach even if historically it has 
always outperformed the industry average. 

If a bank wants to compare itself with its peers rather than the 
industry aggregated data, it can receive charge-off rate data for indi¬ 
vidual banks and bank holding companies (BHCs) from Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC) call report data. Such a 
dataset allows one to potentially construct a charge-off rate series for 
the various asset classes of peer banks. 

Multiplier approach 

The underlying assumption of the multiplier approach is that the 
sensitivity, defined as the ratio of NCO rates between periods, is 
consistent between industry portfolios and the bank's portfolios. An 
average multiplier for each year of forecast was calculated by 
comparing the modelled NCO in each quarter to the modelled NCO 
in the last in-sample quarter. Expressed mathematically, the multi¬ 
plier for each year is calculated as: 

j+3 

i 

m i =- 

where; is the beginning quarter of the year i. 

The multipliers are then applied to the NCO of the bank's port¬ 
folio in the last observation point to yield a multi-year forecast: 

NCO“=NCO 0 “xm,. 


nco! nd i 


k ncoTj 


Spread approach 

The underlying assumption of the spread approach is that there 
always exists a constant spread between the industry portfolios and 
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the bank's portfolios. The spread is calibrated as the difference 
between the modelled industry NCO rate and the bank's NCO rate 
in the last in-sample data point. 

s~NCO™ -NCO b ; nk 

This spread will be applied to each quarter's forecast of industry 
NCO rate to yield a multi-year forecast. 

NCO’*‘ nk = NCO™ 0 - s 

Catch-up approach 

The underlying assumption of the catch-up approach is that, under 
stress, the bank's portfolio behaves no better or worse than the 
industry portfolio - ie, the two NCO time series converge, starting 
from the first quarter of the forecast and then overlapping. For banks 
that consistently have NCO rates lower than the industry, it is a 
punitive estimate, although the Comprehensive Capital Analysis 
and Review (CCAR) banks may not recognise the full benefit of 
historical outperforming from the regulator's perspective. 

The forecast of the industry NCO rate will be used to yield a multi¬ 
year forecast: 

NCOj”* = NCO™ d 

Figure 7.1 presents a hypothetical example of the top-down model 
and the three linkages. The bank's historical NCO rate behaves in a 
similar way to a constant spread, although not exactly to that of the 
industry NCO during the last downturn period. In this case, a spread 
linkage is more appropriate as the point estimate. The catch-up and 
spread may serve as the upper or lower bounds. 

In addition, note that as an alternative, instead of using the 
industry data, one can receive charge-off rate data for individual 
bank and BHCs from FDIC call reports. Such a dataset allows one to 
| potentially construct a charge-off rate series for the various asset 
I classes of peer banks. The resulting series could be more suitable 
I than using the aggregated series if the peer banks' portfolios are 
I deemed more representative than one's own portfolios. 
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EDF view 

The other view, the EDF approach, lies between bottom-up financial 
statement forecasting and top-down NCO forecasting, and relates 
the median change of EDF in the industry and credit bucket level to a 
change in macroeconomic indicators. The change of the EDF is 
applied to the current obligor PD level and rolled forward to forecast 
the PD level under various scenarios. 

According to the CCAR document, 3 the Federal Reserve uses a 
very similar approach to model bank losses. Due to the marked-to- 
market nature of EDF, when the equity market is volatile, EDF will 
move up and down accordingly. Therefore, this approach is believed 
to be more punitive and volatile in general, especially when applied 
to the banking book, which is not marked to market. However, it 
does provide a market view of the portfolio and is also useful for the 
valuation of Held-for-Sale (HFS) securities. 

Looking at some numbers for context, the historical maximum 
nine-quarter cumulative industry NCO rate for C&I is 4.4%, which 
includes the previous 2008-09 downturn. The Federal Reserve esti¬ 
mated a median cumulative nine-quarter loss under the 2013 CCAR 
severely adverse scenario for the 18 BHCs as being 6.5%. Taking into 
account portfolio improvement and the tightening of underwriting 
standards, the scenario difference should contribute minimally to the 


Figure 7.2 C&I EDF model driver map example 
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delta. Also, from the perspective of the size of their loan books, the 18 
largest BHCs are representative of the industry. We would argue 
that the 50% difference is mainly due to the EDF approach, which is 
in general more punitive when applied to loan books, as well as the 
difference between accounting NCO and economic EL (discussed in 
more detail later in the chapter). 

Migration view 

The rating migration model links macroeconomic variables to the 
rating dynamics to estimate the upgrade/downgrade probabilities. 
It indirectly assesses the PD or NCO through the change of the 
obligor's risk profile in different economic cycles. Obligor-level and 
bucket-level models are commonly used. 4 The loan-level model 
leverages obligor-level information, such as industry, size and past 
migration path, in a multinomial regression to estimate the migra¬ 
tion tendency. The bucket-level model, on the other hand, leverages 
annual or quarterly migration matrixes to establish regression equa¬ 
tions in a bucket-by-bucket fashion, or in a single distribution 
shifting fashion affecting all migration buckets from an initial rating 
similar to the RiskMetrics single-factor approach. 

The migration model can be used as one of the methods to forecast 
stress loss and, more importantly, in Allowance for Loan and Lease 
Losses (ALLL) and risk-weighted assets (RWA) forecasting, where 
exposure distribution forecasts across risk buckets are essential. 

Bottom-up view 

Being opposite to the top-down, EDF and migration approaches, 
bottom-up models are much more complicated and yet are the most 
granular view for capturing exposure-level characteristics. Bottom- 
up models, which link macroeconomic variables to the key company 
performance metrics such as balance-sheet and income statement 
items, then applies these variables to the banks' internally developed 
scorecards, yielding a stress PD estimate. Most of the bank's score- 
cards have both quantitative and qualitative modules. The 
quantitative modules leverage both balance-sheet items (eg, total 
asset, end-cash equivalent) and income statement items (eg, net 
sales, net profit margin) to derive a preliminary score. A typical 
banks' C&I PD scorecard would be in the form shown in Figure 7.3. 

From a risk management perspective, this type of bottom-up 
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approach is what risk managers are most familiar with. When they 
receive a borrower's updated financial statement, they will spread 
the financials according to the bank's policy and re-run the score- 
cards with both the quantitative inputs and qualitative assessment to 
obtain a preliminary PD assignment. They will also look for industry 
trends, the borrower's position within certain industries and other 
borrower-specific characteristics (such as legal, management, busi¬ 
ness or financial warnings) that are not factored into the rating 
process. Based on those inputs, they will apply risk-level adjustment 
and override accordingly. 

Therefore, the appeal of this type of bottom-up approach is to 
have a direct linkage between stress testing and the day-to-day risk 
management practice. It is crucial to have a means of forecasting the 
borrower's financial statements under stress scenarios and let the 
normal risk management process run its own course. 

Two approaches can be taken to forecast the borrower's financial 
statement. 

□ Link each scorecard input to the macroeconomic variables. That 
said, for all financial ratios both balance-sheet and income state¬ 
ment items are individually forecast. The drawback is that some 
of the balance-sheet items may not have a strong relationship 
with macroeconomic conditions. For example, the end-cash 
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equivalent may not be cyclical as companies may liquidate some 
of the assets or business to preserve cash. However, the cycli¬ 
cality will need to be reinforced to serve the purpose of stress 
testing. The performance of the model will be weak. 

□ Link the key financial items, especially the ones from the income 
statement, to macroeconomic variables. Net sales (revenue), cost 
of goods sold (CGS), selling, general and administrative (SGA) 
expenses, interest expenses, etc, are the key items used to recon¬ 
struct the income statement. The forecasted income statement 
leads to the forecasting of balance-sheet items with several 
assumptions. For example, with positive net income, the conser¬ 
vative assumption will be to keep the balance sheet constant 
assuming the net income is distributed as dividend. 

To overcome the limited number of the collected financial state¬ 
ments across time faced by most mid-sized banks, external data can 
be leveraged. Two external data consortiums that provide sizable 
obligor-level financial-statement history are CompuStat for public 
companies and Moody's CRD for private companies. 

The model will be applied at the obligor level, although the rela¬ 
tionship can be extracted from the industry's median growth to 
avoid capturing the excess and pronounced idiosyncratic volatility 
for commercial borrowers. 

To take into account qualitative assessment and expert judgement, 
such as Risk Level Adjustments (RLA) and overwrites, which are the 
key components of commercial rating system, two proximities can 
be leveraged. First, the typical "guide rail" bounds of financial ratios 
in the scorecard are relaxed to simulate the systematic downgrades 
and overwrites. The rationale behind this is that the credit experts 
will typically pay closer attention to, and review, those obligors with 
financial ratios outside the normal range. Under stress, the out-of- 
bound ratios should be examined and differentiated in the 
quantitative assessment. 

For example, most C&I scorecards have leverage ratios such as total 
debt/cashing operating income as an input factor. In the scorecard 
set-up, there will be an upper bound when the leverage goes beyond a 
certain threshold, the statistical model will not produce further higher 
risk scores and expert judgement is utilised to override the final grade 
if necessary. During the normal course of business, very few firms will 
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breach the threshold but, under stress, due to the deterioration of cash 
operating income, the threshold is much more likely to be breached. 
Therefore, by moving out of the threshold in stress testing, those firms 
that breach this threshold will automatically be assigned a higher PD 
due to the relaxing of the bounds. 

Second, the sensitivity of PD estimates to the economic cycles 
should be increased to compensate for the delayed information from 
the financial statement. Credit Cycle Adjustment (CCA), similar to 
the Moody's RiskCalc, is one of the best approaches. The ratio of 
CCA EDF and financial statement only (FSO) EDF can be modelled 
using macroeconomic variables. The FSO-liked PD from the score- 
card can be adjusted with the forecasted ratio to behave more 
cyclically. Figure 7.4 presents an example of a flow chart of the 
bottom-up approach. 

All the top-down, EDF, migration and bottom-up approaches 
described above are popular and commonly used for loss fore¬ 
casting, ALLL, RWA, etc, to various levels of sophistication. 
Acknowledging the fact that models are the simplifications of the 
real world and all models are subject to assumptions and limitations, 
it is necessary and important to assess their uncertainties. Moreover, 
such an assessment is only half the job, the other being the best way 
to "hedge" those uncertainties. In other words, how can model users, 
who apply the loss estimate as the input to their various key perfor¬ 
mance metric forecasts, or the regulators, who examine the bank's 
capital adequacy, be comfortable with the loss estimates? In stress 
testing, this issue is mostly the underestimation of risk. 

Some may believe that uncertainty can be identified and managed 
by calculating a confidence interval, say 95%, and using that as the 
range estimate. We argue that the best approach is to develop a 
multi-view framework, where the final loss estimates are the results 
of a triangulation from various approaches in the framework. All 
these models are developed based on their own assumptions and 
techniques, but they are all pointing in the same direction - ie, 
producing loss forecasts under different macroeconomic scenarios. 
Moreover, the performance of each model is assessed through back¬ 
testing, both in-sample and hold-out sample, as well as historical 
benchmarking, which compares the level of stress under a severe 
hypothetical scenario and the Great Recession. 

The convergence of outputs largely reduces the uncertainties of 
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the estimates and provides a much higher level of comfort for loss 
estimates. The difference produces a range forecast, which is the 
assessment of uncertainties. In terms of the bigger picture, the uncer- 
tainties of each model are "hedged" in the multi-view system, 
making it superior to the statistical confidence interval approach. 

ha addition, vendor models such as Commercial Mortgage Metrics 
(CMM)/ Property and Portfolio Research (PPR) Compass for 
commercial real estate (CRE), RiskCal for C&I and risk frontier for 
economic capital can be used as external benchmarks. However, 
conclusions must be carefully drawn. The difference in underlying 
data - commercial mortgage-backed securities (CMBS) versus 
internal in the CMM/PPR example and, in underlying model struc¬ 
tures, random simulation of the state of economy versus 
deterministic paths of economic indicators in the risk frontier 
example — requires thorough analysis and comparison in the inter¬ 
pretation of results. 

LCD AND EAD 

The chapter has so far focused more on the PD side; however, LGD 
and EAD are also key risk parameters in forecasting loss. Although it 
is a challenge to estimate commercial PD under stress, it is even more 
difficult to forecast LGD and EAD. 

LGD is largely driven by the recovery from the liquidation of 
underlying collateral. For unsecured exposures, the LGD becomes 
difficult to forecast. Even for exposures that are secured, the valua¬ 
tion for some collateral, such as blanket lien and accounts receivable, 
is not easy (if not impossible). We will now present several 
approaches for LGD and EAD. 

Factor model approach 

The underlying assumption of the factor model approach is that the 
factor for LGD is a linear combination of a systematic and an idiosyn¬ 
cratic component. The link function between the factor and LGD 
value is assumed to follow some distribution - for example, inverse 
logit transformation. Given a realisation of the latent systematic 
factor, the conditional LGD is derived: 


LGD,. 


LGD, 


LGD j + e ft '*x(l-LGD i ) 
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where LGD ; is the unconditional LGD (unstressed LGD) and x is the 
latent systematic factor. 

PD-LGD correlation approach 

The underlying assumption of the PD-LGD correlation approach is 
that the PD-LGD correlation is realised through the individual corre¬ 
lation to a systematic latent factor. The conditional LGD is then a 
function of unconditional LGD, systematic LGD volatility, latent 
factor and the LGD correlation with the systematic factor: 

LGD|x = E^LGD + X‘ * Plgd-x IA ~ -L-a] 

Regression approach 

The underlying assumption of the regression approach is that LGD 
has a relationship with macroeconomic variables. The forecast of 
macroeconomic variables leads to conditional LGD estimate: 

LGD = f [macroeconomic variables ) + e 

Each or all approaches can be used at the individual exposure level or 
to scale up the mid-point LGD in the banks' internal LGD scorecards. 

In general, EAD is modelled using a loan equivalent (LEQ) factor 
or credit conversion factor (CCF). Whether these two factors are 
cyclical depends on the banks' risk management practice. It then 
becomes a race to see whether the banks can freeze the line fast 
enough before the additional draw from distressed obligors. 
Detailed data and regression analysis is necessary to determine 
whether the relationship between EAD and macroeconomic vari¬ 
ables is significant. If EAD is deemed not cyclical, additional stress 
buffers may be applied, such as downturn EAD from Basel. 



PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 

When an organisation adopts a multi-view framework, one of the 
questions commonly asked is how is it possible to make a final 
recommendation when there are multiple results? To help answer 
this, here are some key points to consider: 

□ pros and cons for each approach; 

□ difference between EL and NCO; 

□ model forecasting capability under different scenarios; 
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Table 7.2 Pros and cons for different stress-testing models 


Models 

Pros 

Cons 

Top-down 

• Leverages industry loss data 

• Easy to implement and 
understand 

• Transparent 

• Provides median loss rates to 
compare 

• Has three interpretations/ 
linkages 

• High level 

• Uses simplified assumptions 

• Expert judgement needed for 
bank's relevancy 

• Bank's obligor-level 
characteristics not directly used 

Bottom-up 

• Direct link to the bank's loan 
portfolio 

• Leverages internal risk-rating 
tools 

• Detail at obligor-level 
characteristics 

• Separate risk parameter 
estimates: PD, LGD and EAD 

• Difficult to develop 

• Requires large amount of 
historical data, internal and 
external 

• Not as transparent as the 
top-down models 

EDF 

• Provides mark-to-market view 
of the portfolio loss 

• Leverages internal PD score as 
the starting point 

• Separates risk parameter 
estimates: PD, LGD and EAD 

• The Federal Reserve is using a 
similar approach 

• More punitive for the banking 
book 

• Bank's obligor-level 
characteristics not directly used 

Migration 

• Gain insight of rating migration 
dynamics 

• Leverages internal rating 
migration pattern 

• Essential for ALLL and RWA 
forecasting 

• Difficult to model accurately 
for all buckets 

• Requires long history of 
migration matrices 


□ balancing the credit loss and the ALLL balance-building process; 
and 

□ balancing the model results and expert judgement overlay. 

We will now examine each of these issues in turn. 

Understanding the pros and cons of each approach 

Table 7.2 summarises the pros and cons of four different approaches 

Understanding the difference between EL and NCO 

The major differences between EL and NCO are: 
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□ EL is economic loss, while NCOs are an accounting loss concept; 

□ EL assumes all the loss contents will be immediately realised 
while NCOs need to factor in the liquidation/resolution process 
and also timing; and 

□ NCOs have a timing mismatch between the gross charge-off 
(GCO) piece and the recovery piece that are not from the same 
pool of loans. 

Due to the above, during a downturn period EL tends to be larger 
than NCOs. Therefore, the question becomes whether there is any 
way to assess the magnitude of the difference. When calculating 
economic loss, LGD models take into consideration discounted 
recovery cashflow and work-out cost. On the other hand, from an 
accounting loss perspective, there is no direct discounting of cash¬ 
flow and the work-out cost is an expense item in pre-provision net 
revenue (PPNR) forecasting. Take C&I portfolio as an example: 
assuming a typical economic LGD for C&I loans to be around 40% 
and work-out costs to be around 2.5%, this means the net recovery 
after discount is 62.5%. If we assume the typical loans resolution 
process is around one year and the discount cashflow rate is 10%, 
before discounting the recovery would be around 69% (= 62.5% * 
1.1). In other words, if one only focuses on the accounting losses 
without discounted cashflow and work-out costs, the accounting 
LGD will be 31% rather than 40%. Therefore, the EL could be around 
30% higher than the NCO. 

Model forecasting capability under different scenarios 

As part of model risk governance, model backtesting and out-of- 
sample forecasting capability are very important. It is also crucial for 
the model to be able to offer a reasonable forecast under different 
scenarios. 

We have seen many models that have similar performance 
regarding the historical data but perform very differently during the 
forecasting horizon. However, there are rules that can be adopted for 
forecasting capability around model transparency, conforming to 
risk management process and historical loss compatibility, etc. 
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Balancing the credit loss and the ALLL building process 

From the total credit impact perspective, it is not only about the pure 
credit loss, but also PPNR forecasting impact and the ALLL balance- 
build process in the final provision estimates. Although this chapter 
does not cover PPNR items, it does describe here the ALLL balance¬ 
building process. 

This is also where the banks' general practice diverges from the 
regulatory treatment in CCAR stress testing. Regulators leverage an 
EL approach to determine ALLL balance at each quarter-end. 
According to the Federal Reserve's disclosure document, the 
forward four-quarter ELs are totalled as the ALLL balance at any 
given point in time. This makes perfect economic sense. However, 
most banks' ALLL processes will not be able to adopt this economic 
view for C&I portfolio due to accounting requirements. Most banks' 
ALLL have significant balance built during downturn, which typi¬ 
cally links to sub-portfolio loss rates tied to look-back periods. In 
stress testing, the ALLL balance will increase dramatically due to the 
double-hitting impacts of both loss rates going up and the portfolio 
rating migrating downward. The ALLL for a typical commercial 
bank's C&I portfolio could be up to 60% of the credit loss. 

Examining all the components of stress forecasting, if a banks' 
models are to generate the same magnitude of credit loss as the regu¬ 
lator's models, the provision impact would be 1.6 times that of the 
regulator's models, including the 60% of ALLL. 

Balancing the model results and expert judgement overlay 

Compared with retail models, wholesale models are especially 
necessary to balance the model results and expert judgement 
overlay, which is apparent in the day-to-day management of the 
wholesale credits. 

Modellers all strive to build the best models for predicting stress 
losses, but unavoidably encounter situations where certain regime 
changes are not reflected in the historical dataset. One example could 
be, if new regulation was passed, to assess the impact of healthcare 
reform on borrowers in the healthcare industry. Modellers can 
develop models to assess the impact, but it is also fundamentally 
important to factor in expert judgement on top to make it a more 
robust process. As part of the stress-testing governance structure. 
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any expert judgement overlay applied should be clearly documented 
with evidence of support. 

In an ideal world, stress loss estimation should involve a full suite 
of automated models that can easily produce loss results for any given 
scenario. It is important to achieve both consistency and efficiency, 
and especially to have a fundamental understanding of the magni¬ 
tude and timing of the losses. A multi-view framework provides the 
capability to "look at" the same scenario from different angles and 
understand the similarity and differences of various results. 

CONCLUSION 

Stress testing is difficult; modelling commercial loss is even more chal¬ 
lenging. Limited data size, greater optionality for obligors responding 
to economic downturn, weak credit signals and qualitative assess¬ 
ment and expert judgement all pose extra layers of complexity. These 
challenges enlarge the uncertainties of statistical models - therefore, a 
multi-view framework comprised of multiple models is deemed best 
practice to triangulate the final point estimate, as well as provide 
range estimates. Top-down NCOs, bottom-up financial statement 
forecasting, and EDF change and migration models are all commonly 
used and popular candidates in the framework. LGD and EAD are 
equally important in loss forecasting. Although they are to some 
extent more difficult to model than PD, rigorous analysis is necessary 
and several approaches can be leveraged. 

The authors have already applied this framework for internal 
capital adequacy assessment processes (ICAAP) and CCAR exer¬ 
cises. The level of transparency and comparison between industry 
and bank that this framework provided were well received. Senior 
executives have a much better understanding of the portfolio and are 
much more comfortable with providing sign-offs. Although the 
amount of work is significant, it is well rewarded for improving risk 
analytics and framework, leading to a better overall risk culture. 

1 Federal Reserve Board, 2013, "Capital Planning at Large Bank Holding Companies: 
Supervisory Expectations and Range of Current Practices", August 20. 

2 http://www.federalreserve.gov/releases/chargeoff/chgtoplOOsa.htm. 

3 Federal Reserve Board, 2013, "The Dodd-Frank Act Stress Test 2013: Supervisory Stress Test 
Methodology and Results", March. 

4 See CreditMetrics Group, 2007, "CreditMetrics Technical Document"; Moody's Analytics, 
2013, "Stress Testing of Credit Migration: A Macroeconomic Approach", May 13. 
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This chapter will discuss the estimation of credit losses for commer¬ 
cial real estate (CRE) loans under the stressful macroeconomic 
scenarios formulated by the regulators in conducting stress-testing 
programmes. The focus is to provide a coherent analytical frame¬ 
work where the top-down macro view can be married with 
bottom-up, loan-level specifics to derive accurate credit loss esti¬ 
mates for CRE loans. 

CRE loans constitute a large share of the loan portfolios for most 
commercial banks. Approximately one-fifth of the loan book in the 
commercial banking universe is CRE loans. The investment risk and 
return characteristics of CRE loans differ from commercial and 
industrial (C&I) loans, and the unique features of this asset class 
warrant specialised analytics to address stress-testing needs. Due to 
the high-risk nature in CRE lending, particularly construction loans, 
regulators have long been wary of the risks of possessing too much 
CRE in a single bank's loan book. Even before real estate helped 
trigger the 2007-08 financial crisis, in December 2006 the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency (OCC), the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation (FDIC) jointly issued inter-agency guidance to address 
financial institutions' increased concentrations of CRE loans. Entitled 
"Concentrations in Commercial Real Estate Lending, Sound Risk 
Management Practices", they stated that "... an institution with 
CRE concentrations should perform portfolio-level stress tests or 
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sensitivity analysis to quantify the impact of changing economic 
conditions on asset quality, earnings, and capital. Further, an institu¬ 
tion should consider the sensitivity of portfolio segments with 
common risk characteristics to potential market conditions." 1 

In the aftermath of the financial crisis, under the new financial 
regulatory regime the importance of stress-testing direction has re- 
emerged in the credit risk management arena. Guided by the 
Dodd-Frank Act, regulators are demanding stressed credit loss esti¬ 
mates given explicit macroeconomic assumptions. For example, the 
US Federal Reserve System has published guidelines, as well as 
baseline and stressed macroeconomic assumptions, for the Compre¬ 
hensive Capital Analysis and Review (CCAR) programme each 
November since 2011. The Federal Reserve's guidelines lay out very 
specific, hypothetical macroeconomic scenarios regarding GDP 
growth rates, unemployment rates, inflation, interest rates, etc, and 
require major bank holding companies (BHCs) to provide, among 
other things, credit loss estimates as specified in the baseline and 
more adverse scenarios. However, the Fed does not provide detailed 
technical guidance on how losses should be estimated - rather, the 
burden is for banks to "... substantiate that their results are consis¬ 
tent with the specified macroeconomic environment, and that the 
components of their results are internally consistent within each 
scenario," and also to "... describe the underlying models and 
methods used in their loss estimate calculations for loans, and 
provide background on their derivation." 2 

Unsurprisingly, financial institutions are in full alignment with 
the regulators, as both strive for the safety and soundness of banks' 
balance sheets, and scenario-based stress testing has been proven 
over time to be a valuable tool to aid clarity during the risk manage¬ 
ment process. Because credit risks are asymmetrically distributed, 
with heavy loss potential during stressed periods, it is of particular 
value for financial institutions to measure how credit losses might 
accumulate during stressed economic conditions as dictated in the 
CCAR programme. 

In our view, macroeconomic scenario-based stress-testing best 
practices consist of: 

□ macroeconomic scenario design balancing downside severity 

with plausibility of the event occurring; 
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□ appropriate analytical methods taking into consideration the 
unique risk characteristics of asset classes analysed; 

□ translation from macroeconomic scenarios to direct risk drivers 
of different asset classes - a structural or quasi-structural model¬ 
ling approach is highly desirable to ensure consistency and 
logical dependency; 

□ taking into account the idiosyncratic characteristics of individual 
institutions' portfolios; 

□ a robust technology infrastructure that captures data accurately 
and performs sophisticated analysis in a timely manner; and 

□ a thorough understanding from business users in terms of 
explicit/implicit assumptions, as well as confidence interval or 
uncertainty around the expected results. 

While it may look intimidating at first, building a robust analytical 
framework for CRE loans is feasible once we fully understand this 
asset class, gather sufficient historical data and design appropriate 
methods to address CRE's unique risk profiles. 

We will discuss the unique characteristics of CRE loans in the next 
section, before comparing commercial banks' CRE loans to that from 
other types of lenders. We will propose a coherent CCAR stress¬ 
testing framework for estimating credit losses, followed by details on 
translating macroeconomic scenarios into key measures of CRE 
markets, as well as a methodology to quantify the default and loss 
rates under stressed scenarios. We will also touch upon the subject of 
model validation and appropriate context, and ways to interpret 
scenario-based model results; the penultimate section will discuss 
expected loss, unexpected loss and mitigating overlay, before we 
present some conclusions. 

CRE LOAN CHARACTERISTICS 

In order to appropriately stress test the downside risks of CRE loans, 
we first must have a thorough understanding of the inner workings 
and unique risk profiles of the CRE asset class. Commercial proper¬ 
ties are income producing, capital-intensive, yet irreversible, 
investments. Commercial properties are classified typically by loan 
purpose and property type at a macro level. Table 8.1 shows how 
regulatory classifications 3 of CRE loans fit into the conventional clas¬ 
sifications used by industry practitioners. 
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Table 8.1 Classification of CRE loans 



Regulatory category ~ 

Permanent loans 

Multi-family 

Non-farm, non-residential - other 

Non-farm, non-residential - owner occupied 

Construction loans 

One-to-four family residential construction 

Other construction, land development, land, additions or 
alterations to existing structures 


Of the above, owner-occupied, non-farm, non-residential CRE 
loans rely typically upon the borrowing entities to make timely loan 
payments instead of relying upon the rental income generated by the 
underlying commercial properties. As such, the creditworthiness of 
these borrowers primarily influences the probability of default, and 
hence an analytical framework from C&I loans appears to be the 
most appropriate for them. 4 All the others from the above list should 
be analysed within the CRE framework. 

Most commercial properties are not easily convertible to alterna¬ 
tive uses - for example, it is very difficult and expensive to convert a 
shopping centre into a useful space for office workers. To capture the 
specific market conditions and cycles based upon the intended 
purposes of the commercial properties, practitioners typically group 
commercial properties by their specific property types: 


□ multi-family; 

□ office; 

□ retail; 

□ industrial; 

□ hotel; and 

□ other, such as self-storage, parking garages and healthcare. 


Multi-family, office, retail and industrial are commonly referred to as 
"core" property types, as these four not only have the largest overall 
share, but also reflect the most fundamental investment characteris¬ 
tics of the CRE asset class: income predominantly generated from 
rents paid by the tenants occupying the properties. Any other prop¬ 
erty types are viewed as "non-core," in that they either have a much 
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smaller share (eg, self-storage, parking garages), or they operate like 
a business in addition to being a commercial property (eg, a hotel 
needs to be both a good real estate and good business operator in 
order to remain profitable). Practitioners sometimes find more gran¬ 
ular definitions useful - for instance, among retail property types, 
regional shopping centres may operate quite differently than smaller 
neighbourhood centres; among hotel property types, full-service 
hotels can also differ significantly from limited-service hotels. 

An important feature of the CRE asset market is its low liquidity, 
low transparency and high transaction costs. The price discovery 
process can be very long for CRE, as both leases and sales do not 
begin and close until after many months have passed. The commer¬ 
cial property leasing market operates in the competitive market for 
space, and the property ownership market operates in the competi¬ 
tive market for capital. Between the markets for space and capital, 
since space is a necessary input into a firm's day-to-day production 
process (companies need office space, retailers need store space, 
manufacturers need industrial and warehouse space, etc), the market 
for space is much broader and more observable than the thinner 
market for property ownership. 

As construction cycles are long, the existing stock remains roughly 
the same, making CRE market cycles react to the macroeconomic 
movements with lags. While many commercial properties operate 
like businesses - ie, running an apartment complex or a large shop¬ 
ping centre is not that different from running a company with 
income (generated from rents) and expenses (employees to take care 
of the property and customers/tenants) - one key difference is that 
the growth/upside potential of a particular commercial property is 
fundamentally limited by its location and physical size. To some 
extent, it actually helps to limit the complexity of analysis. 

Borrowers use CRE loans to finance their investment, and the 
loans are collateralised by the underlying commercial properties - ie, 
the main source of periodic loan repayments come from the oper¬ 
ating income generated primarily by rents from commercial 
properties net operating/capital expenses. The repayment of the 
balloon principal (most CRE loans are structured to have one) comes 
from either refinancing or sales proceeds; this is the case for both 
permanent loans (including mini-perm) and construction loans. 
For construction loans, because the projects under development 
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typically do not generate rental income, interest owed is usually 
capitalised into the loan balance, and the total unpaid loan amount is 
repaid after the developers sell the new construction or refinance the 
construction loan balance into a permanent loan. 

CRE loan investment risk focuses primarily on credit risk for the 
majority of the commercial banks holding the CRE loans until matu¬ 
rity. Most commercial mortgages have a 25-30 year amortisation 
schedule, while the term of maturity is substantially shorter (5-10 
years) and a large balloon payment typically remains at loan matu¬ 
rity. As such, the credit risk should be viewed as composed of both 
term risk and maturity risk. 

COMMERCIAL BANKS' CRE LOANS COMPARED TO THAT FROM 
OTHER TYPES OF LENDERS 

Commerci al banks have the most diverse lending practices and are 
the most viable lending source for the CRE industry. The loan prod¬ 
ucts offered by commercial banks include short-term construction 
loans, mini-perm and longer-term permanent loans. The breadth of 
the products and mix of lending practice is unrivalled by either 
insurance companies or commercial mortgage-backed securities 
(CMBS). In our estimation, more than half of US commercial banks 
(around 7,000 FDIC-insured banks) actively participate in some sort 
of CRE lending. Some focus on construction loans (especially small, 
regional banks that have a natural advantage in local lending 
markets), while some focus more on longer-term permanent loans on 
stabilised properties, and each bank selects a lending business 
strategy suitable for the banks' funding source, duration of liability, 
expertise, mix of asset allocation, risk appetite, etc. 

Note that some foreign banks or US subsidiaries of foreign banks 
also actively participate in the CRE lending space. A noticeable 
specialty of commercial bank CRE lending practice occurs with 
construction loans, which neither insurance companies nor CMBS 
originate. Even specialty lending shops rarely finance commercial 
property construction projects. Such diverse lending practices across 
commercial banks makes credit risk model development and valida¬ 
tion a significant challenge, and banks may benefit from a 
combination of analytical methods. For example, a top-down 
analysis can be helpful in examining the macro-level reasonableness 
of estimated loss levels and a bottom-up, loan-level analysis can 
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provide more much granular differentiation across loans. 
Meanwhile, and more importantly, a bottom-up analysis captures 
today's portfolio composition as opposed to historical portfolio 
compositions. 

Figure 8.1 shows annual gross charge-off rates broken down by 
loan purposes for all the commercial banks in the call reports. 3 

We see that the construction loan segment is historically much 
more volatile when compared to either multi-family or non-farm, 
non-residential permanent loans, and the latter two segments are 
actually quite similar in their historical credit performance. While the 
concept of expected losses (EL) differs from the concept of charge- 
offs, which can take longer to realise, it appears clear that the 
cumulative losses for permanent loans over the last cycle (2008-12) is 
about 4%, 6 while the cumulative losses for construction loans were 
substantially higher. 

We next look at cumulative nine-quarter charge-offs (see Figure 
8.2). The maximum nine-quarter cumulative charge-off rate is 5.2%, 
and the median is 0.70%, with significant variations between good 
years and bad years. 
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This kind of top-down analysis from historical data provides a 
useful macro view of potential future loss rates and charge-off rates 
to be expected in base-case and stressed scenarios. For example, if an 
adverse scenario is similar to the worst recession over the previous 
two decades and if we have a portfolio similar in composition to the 
past, then the stressed loss under the adverse scenario should come 
close to what was experienced in history. 

We should emphasise that banks' CRE loan portfolio composition 
does change from time to time, therefore the pure top-down analysis, 
while meaningful, will not necessarily reflect the current and future 
portfolio composition for the banking industry or individual banks. 
For instance, if a bank historically only underwrote permanent loans 
with minimum debt service coverage ratio (DSCR) of 1.50 and 
loan-to-value (LTV) of 60%, its historical loss and charge-off rates 


Table 8.2 Summary statistics of CRE loan charge-off rates 



Historical bank CRE charge-off 
rates (cumulative nine-quarter) 

Min 

0.14% 

Median 

0.70% 

Max 

5.20% 

Ratio of max to median 

~7X 


'6 
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aid underestimate future credit performance if the bank then 
sened its underwriting criteria to DSCR of 1.20 and LTV of 80%; 
the same analogy applies to the industry as a whole. To ensure 
properly stress test the CRE loan portfolio based on the latest 
tfolio composition, the best approach appears to marry the top- 
m macro views with bottom-up loan-level credit analysis. Such a 
erent modelling framework is discussed in the following section. 

VR STRESS-TESTING FRAMEWORK AND CREDIT LOSS 
IMATES 

,t, let us define the critical problem to be resolved under the 
AR programme. Given the upstream input (macroeconomic 
larios), the major problem is to develop a credible, transparent 
repeatable method (models and other types of documentable 
lysis) to estimate expected losses under the predefined macroeco- 
ric scenarios. Figure 8.3 visualises this problem, 
ince any useful models are a good approximation for the real 
id, let us also think through what would happen (in the real 
Id) if a severe macroeconomic downturn occurs. 

iacroeconomic demand shocks (as defined in the CCAR and 
)FAST stressed scenarios) first lead to shocks on the demand for 
ommercial real estate: when GDP shrinks and firms cut labour, 
ompanies need less office and industrial space, the unemployed 
sduce demand for multi-family apartments (either double up, 
ve with family/friends or seek government aid) and people 
pend less on goods and services, leading to retailers scaling 
ack retail space needs. 


jure 8.3 Models and analysis are required to estimate losses from CCAR 
enarios 

Jpstream input (Fed's guideline) Loss estimates 


Macroeconomic scenarios 


Banks X 

GDP 

CFxV 

EL for CRE loan 1 

Unemployment 

Models, 

EL for CRE loan 2 

Inflation 

//////// atffdysis //////// 

EL for CRE loan 3 

Interest rate 

0 

EL for CRE loan 4 
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□ Demand shocks themselves may not necessarily trigger CRE 
market crashes; supply also comes into play, either magnifying 
or mitigating demand shocks. As discussed earlier, commercial 
real estate supply is highly inelastic in the short run - ie, little 
new supply can be added to the market in the short run when 
demand spikes (long construction cycles required to build large 
commercial properties). Neither can landlords reduce supply 
easily when demand shrinks (one has to demolish a property to 
eliminate that supply in the market, which rarely happens). As 
such, the current market condition, in particular the supply situ¬ 
ation, should also be considered. It is also highly unlikely that 
the real estate market can reach a long-run space market equilib¬ 
rium when demand significantly dries up during a severe 
economic downturn. The vacancy rate is a typical measure used 
by practitioners to measure the balance between space demand 
and supply for a given real estate market. As with the natural 
employment rate, the natural (structural) level of vacancy rate is 
desired for a healthy functioning real estate space market. When 
the vacancy rate climbs above the natural level of vacancy, we 
see declines in rental rates and, consequently, declines in the net 
operating income of commercial properties. 

□ Obviously, real estate properties cannot move from one place to 
another, making the business about "location, location, loca¬ 
tion." While one cannot overemphasise the importance 
regarding the location of commercial properties, it is also true 
that, in a well-defined local market, many commercial properties 
are still substitutable commodities. For example, a company or 
retail store would be perfectly happy to move across the street 
(assuming no barriers to preventing cars or people crossing the 
stress easily) if they can obtain nicer space with lower rent. 
Practitioners typically define a real estate market by property 
type and location (either metropolitan statistical area, MSA, or 
sub-market), and within these well-defined local markets, loca¬ 
tion no longer plays the biggest role. It is the economic and 
demand/supply conditions that affect the movement of that 
local market. Following this rationale, for stress-testing 
purposes, a desirable approach is to quantify and sensitise how 
local markets will react to macro shocks. 

□ While the real estate leasing market is very location-specific, 
capital is much more fluid. No one is required to buy a particular 
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property in a particular location. Rather, most investors look 
typically across wider regions and property types to assess the 
best buying opportunities given the risks and returns presented 
to them. Therefore, capital market conditions also affect signifi¬ 
cantly the valuation of CRE assets and the risks for CRE loans, 
both from a specific location as well as wider regional/national 
forces. 

□ During a recession, vacancy rises, income falls and property 
value declines. These all lead to an adverse financial situation for 
commercial properties, making default events more likely. To 
worsen the situation, it appears that borrowers also behave 
differently in a stressful environment. It is important for a stress- 
testing methodology to capture such behavioural differences to 
ensure that credit events are properly and realistically stressed. 

□ To further complicate the situation, not only is the commercial 
property market negatively affected in a recession and 
borrowers more likely to default, lenders also react to troubled 
loans differently when the need to clean up the balance sheet is 
greater. More likely, banks can actually reduce staff when facing 
a sudden increase in troubled loans. During downturns, special 
assets that may be handled quickly and satisfactorily during 
normal market conditions may receive delayed treatment and 
poorly executed dispositions given the competing priorities and 
increased workloads in the banks' special assets or other real 
estate owned (OREO) groups. This change may lead some banks 
to offload troubled loans at deeper discounted prices than would 
normally be achieved via an orderly disposition. In turn, this 
discounting can lead to much higher loss given default (LGD) 
during a severe recession than would be explained by the decline 
of property value alone. 

□ The future is always uncertain, and while the past always 
provides the best guidance, it is not necessarily the best forecast. 
For prudent risk management and stress testing, it is also desir¬ 
able to combine qualitative expert judgement with multiple 
"what-if" scenarios to quantify the potential impact of a partic¬ 
ular model, or models may not fit future market performance. 

Such heuristics leads us to believe that a fruitful modelling frame¬ 
work should be designed as shown in Figure 8.4. An important 
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Figure 8.4 A modelling framework that combines top-down views with 
bottom-up loan-level analysis 
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feature of this framework is the explicit use of property type-specific 
national and local CRE market factors (vacancy, rent, net operating 
income (NOI) and capitalisation (cap) rate/price). This vertically 
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integrated modelling feature allows macroeconomic assumptions to 
logically flow through CRE market factors and location-, asset- and 
loan-level details to enable the most accurate conditional loss esti¬ 
mates under different scenarios. 

In this framework, a bank's loan portfolio is analysed at the loan 
level; a loan's current financial ratios such as DSCR and LTV are 
linked to local market movements in an economic scenario - there¬ 
fore, the framework explicitly takes into consideration the local real 
estate market condition for each individual loan. As this framework 
is intended to capture the critical causality relationship between 
macroeconomic drivers and real estate market movements, it offers 
logical modelling guidance and provides needed intuition, granu¬ 
larity and transparency for business users, senior management and 
regulators. 

TRANSLATING MACROECONOMIC SCENARIOS INTO KEY 
MEASURES OF CRE MARKETS 

National economic and financial measures provided by the Fed in its 
CCAR guidelines do not, by themselves, directly impact the default 
and loss behaviours of CRE loans. Rather, these national economic 
and financial shocks indirectly affect the credit behaviours of CRE 
loans through the channel of CRE markets. 

Under the analytical framework discussed above, as the first step, 
macroeconomic scenario assumptions must be "translated" into CRE 
market factors by property type. Furthermore, we need then to esti¬ 
mate local CRE market performance based upon the current 
condition of each local market and its potential reaction to the macro- 
economic shocks. 

The key measures or "systematic" factors closely monitored and 
empirically proven to be influential in commercial real estate 
markets are: 

□ vacancy; 

□ rent; 

□ NOI; 

□ cap rate; and 

□ property value/price. 

The later three measures are strictly related: Cap rate = NOI/value. 
These measures can respond differently to macroeconomic 
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conditions across different property types. For example, as seen in 
Figure 8.5, after the financial crisis of 2007-08, the apartment rental 
market actually recovered fairly quickly, while both retail and office 
properties continued to have elevated vacancy rates for years after¬ 
ward, possibly due to expanding internet sales that eliminated 
storefront needs, and telecommuting, which led to less demand for 
physical office space. 

Given these historical observations, it is clear that we must care¬ 
fully select the macroeconomic drivers relevant to each property 
type analysed. It is also important for all the models used in stress 
testing to capture the fundamental economic causality and depen¬ 
dency of the variables and individual models. For example, some of 
the models may need to work in an interconnected manner. The 
vacancy rate first reacts to demand shocks from macroeconomic 
recession, leading to declines in rental rents. Vacancy increases and 
rent declines, leading to lower NOI; lower NOI and a potentially 
higher cap rate (due to higher risk premium) contribute to lower 
commercial property prices. Such a natural causality relationship 
must be examined and modelled in a robust system to have clear and 
explainable economic meanings. We will discuss the key CRE 
market measures in the following sub-sections. 

Vacancy 

From both a theoretical and empirical perspective, the most impor¬ 
tant macroeconomic driver of vacancy is the unemployment rate. 
This greatly influences CRE space demand because lost jobs lead to 
empty office space, lower consumer spending and fewer hotel stays, 
etc. As the unemployment rate is a lagging indicator, the CRE market 
cycle also lags the economy. It takes some time for the economic 
contraction (or growth) to work its way through the economy to the 
point where it affects CRE space demand. 

Figure 8.6 compares the annual changes in both unemployment 
rate and national vacancy rates. Historically, they tend to move 
together in lockstep. 

Note, exactly as the unemployment rate has its natural (structural) 
level, the CRE vacancy rate also has its natural level, where space 
owners and users find equilibrium in a steady state. In addition, and 
very importantly, the historical data shows that the vacancy rate 
reacts to the unemployment rate differently during recessions. 
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Figure 8.6 Historical relationship between vacancy rate and unemployment rate 
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Source: NCREIF, Moody's Analytics 
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During the 2008-10 recession, the unemployment rate increased by 
5 4 % and the vacancy rate increased by 4.5%, implying an elasticity 
0 f o 8 ; during the 2001-02 recession, unemployment only increased 
by 2 2% yet the vacancy rate increased by 5.6%, implying an elasticity 
0 f 2 5 - The varying degrees of how vacancy rates react to unemploy¬ 
ment must be examined carefully when we conduct stress testing for 
the future. In econometric terms, this is an issue called model para¬ 
meter stability or regime shift, which must be tested. Sound expert 
judgement may also be required to determine a final model specifica¬ 
tion that fits the purposes of stress testing. 

In addition to the unemployment rate, other macroeconomic vari¬ 
ables can also influence vacancy rates. For example, GDP growth 
and population growth can also be a factor, depending upon prop¬ 
erty types. 

Rent 

While vacancy unavoidably increases during a severe recession, 
landlords have no better choice but to lower rents in order to entice 
demand for space. Depending on how much over- or undersupply 
there is at the onset of the recession, such a rent decline can be either 
very severe (if already an oversupply before the recession) or some¬ 
what mitigated (if the supply is very tight before the recession). 

Empirical research shows that, at the national level, rental growth 
is negatively correlated with the vacancy rate. The example from the 
multi-family apartment sector also shows the same caveat 
mentioned earlier (see Figure 8.7), the response function of rental 
growth rates to change of unemployment rate can vary for each of 
the historical recessions. 

Other macroeconomic variables are also helpful in predicting 
rental growth for specific property types. For example, retail sales 
growth has a strong positive relationship with the rental growth of 
retail properties; non-farm employment growth is positively related 
to office rental growth, etc. 

NO! 

NOI is all rental and other ancillary income minus operating 
expense. For a reasonably sized commercial property, rental income 
consists of many leases from various spaces occupied by many 
different tenants (office suites, retail stores, apartment units, etc). 
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Figure 8.7 Historical relationship between unemployment rate changes and multi-family rent growth rates 
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Source: CB Richard Ellis Econometric Advisors (CBRE-EA) 
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Because real estate leases are typically arranged at least as one-year 
or multiple-year leases, the vacancy change and rental rate declines 
in recessions would not immediately affect the NOI, rather macro- 
economic condition affects NOI in a lagged fashion. 

A simple correlation between contemporaneous unemployment 
rate changes and NOI growth rates is merely -0.08. Meanwhile, the 
correlation between one-year lagged unemployment rate changes 
and the NOI growth rate is -0.55, a very statistically significant 
relationship. 

As in the cases of the vacancy rate and the rental rate, other macro- 
economic drivers (eg, GDP growth) can also affect NOI growth rates 
for specific property types. The strength and speed of the relation¬ 
ship between macroeconomic drivers and NOI varies by property 
type, with the hotel and multi-family sectors being the strongest, the 
office sector being the weakest and others falling in-between. This 
finding is possibly attributed to the difference in their lease terms. On 
the one hand, multi-year office leases lock in rental income for the 
duration of the lease term, even if the office tenants' actual space 
needs may decrease in a recession. On the other hand, the short lease 
term of hotels (one-day stay) and apartments (usually one year) 
causes rental income to be much more sensitive to economic down¬ 
turns. 

Cap rate/price 

The cap rate, defined as a property's annual NOI divided by the 
property's value, is used as a standard measure or benchmark for a 
property's value based on current performance. It reflects investor 
expectations. Similar to bond "yields" or the inverse of PE ratios in 
valuing stocks, cap rates are a common way of quoting observed 
market prices for CRE assets in relation to the current income¬ 
generating capability of commercial properties. Figure 8.9 shows the 
historical cap rates and Baa-rated bond yields. 

As an example, while the relationship between Baa bond yields 
and cap rates has varied since the early 1980s, between 1993 and 2002 
the correlation between Baa bond yields and the cap rate was 0.72, a 
highly significant correlation. The reason for positive correlation was 
that CRE is priced in the capital markets as an alternative to other 
investment asset classes, including stocks and bonds. The movement 
of both risk-free interest rates and risk premiums affects all asset 
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classes, driving positive co-movement of asset prices. Such a rela¬ 
tionship is important for CCAR-style stress testing, in that the CCAR 
macroeconomic scenarios provide explicit assumptions on BBB 
(equivalent to Baa) bond yields, which can provide useful informa¬ 
tion in addition to the space market variables (vacancy, rent and 
NOI) that directly measure the income-generating capacity of 
commercial properties. 

CCAR guidelines also explicitly provide guidance on the overall 
commercial property price changes under each of the prescribed 
scenarios, lessening some of the burdens for banks to project the 
general commercial property price changes under different 
scenarios. However, since the guidelines have not so far provided 
details of commercial property prices by property types, a critical 
dimension in the CRE markets, financial institutions must still 
develop specific models to estimate possible different commercial 
property price movements by different property types. 

Location, location, location 

Location is crucial to real estate, and local CRE market information is 
crucial to the success of stress testing. Figure 8.10 compares historical 
office rental growth in two metropolitan areas, Washington DC and 
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San Francisco. Since the early 1990s, office rental growth in 
Washington DC has been much less volatile than in San Francisco 
because the office market in the former is largely dominated by busi¬ 
nesses catering to the federal government or is used directly by the 
agencies; the San Francisco market, on the other hand, is determined 
primarily by much more volatile industries, such as technology and 
financial services. 

Given the significant regional differences and the difficulty in 
predicting ex ante which region would decline most during the next 
recession, it would be good practice for banks to conduct "what-if" 
sensitivity analysis by magnifying selected regional CRE market 
declines, either on a targeted or a randomised basis. This kind of 
regional sensitivity analysis is particularly helpful for lenders that 
specialise in a particular geographic region or property type. 

QUANTIFYING THE DEFAULT AND LOSS RATES OF CRE LOANS 
UNDER A STRESSED SCENARIO 

After we have appropriately translated the macroeconomic assump¬ 
tions into the direct CRE measures by property type and location, the 
next step is to estimate credit losses for the CRE loan portfolios based 
on loan-level data such as DSCR and LTV, among many other loan 
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characteristics. For CRE loans, the main credit risk measures are 
probability of default (PD) and LGD. EL is the product of PD, LGD 
and the outstanding loan balance at the time of loan default. 

For income-producing CRE, as the name suggests, it is first and 
foremost the income adequacy and variability that drive CRE loan 
credit risk. The income adequacy is measured by DSCR, and the 
quality and variability of the income depends upon the property 
type and location, as well as property-specific idiosyncratic charac¬ 
teristics such as existing lease rolls, property vacancy rate compared 
to the surrounding local market vacancy rate, whether the in-place 
rents are above or below the comparable market rents for similar 
properties, and the creditworthiness of the in-place tenants. Since 
property appraisals notoriously either lag behind the market or are 
not sufficient, it is usually good practice to use the stabilised NOI 
with the market-wide cap rate to determine a market-based property 
value as a complement to the appraisal value. 

A credit event for a CRE loan usually happens when NOI is insuf¬ 
ficient to service the mortgage payments, and when the property 
value is worth less than the unpaid loan amount. A simplified 
"double-trigger" default rule can be summarised as in Table 8.3 

Empirical data must be used to calibrate the real-world default 
probability for loans in each of the above zones. The frequency and 
severity of credit events also differs by loan purpose and by whether 
the loan has reached maturity or not. Next, we discuss the specific 
drivers for each risk category. 

Term risk 

Term default is a missed payment before a CRE loan reaches its 
maturity. Before loan maturity, the borrowers typically only pay 
periodic mortgage payments, regardless of the underlying collateral 
value. It has been observed empirically that default risks are driven 
mostly by insufficient cashflow to cover mortgage payments. 


Table 8.3 Stylised default probabilities by financial ratios 



Positive cashflow after 
debt service 

Negative cashflow 
after debt service 

Negative book equity 

No default 

Default 

Positive book equity 

No default 

May or may not default 
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measured by the DSCR. When DSCR is less than one, the periodic 
income from the property is insufficient to cover the monthly loan 
payment, placing the borrower in a precarious financial situation: the 
borrower must either dip into reserves or other resources to service 
the debt, or they must sell the property to repay the entire loan. On 
the other hand, a rational borrower should never default on a CRE 
loan if DSCR is greater than one (when NOI is more than enough to 
service the mortgage payment), because the value of the equity 
option by holding onto the property is always positive prior to loan 
maturity. 7 

Research has found typically that the loan-level risk drivers are: 

□ local market (property type and location); 

□ DSCR; 

□ LTV; 

□ loan payment structure; 

□ collateral and lease characteristics; 

□ tenant quality and rent rolls; 

□ loan seasoning; 

□ capital expenditure (affects net cashflow, NCF); 

□ borrower/sponsor credit strength; and 

□ terms and conditions on guarantee and resource. 

Historical data also finds that interest-only loans carry more credit 
risk than fully or partially amortised loans, and, by incurring more 
interest rate risk, floating rate loans experience more defaults than 
fixed-rate loans. Furthermore, the seniority of loans makes a big 
difference. Being at the first-loss position, a junior note has signifi¬ 
cantly higher loss severity when compared to a senior note. 

Maturity risk 

Maturity risk mainly includes the refinancing risks that become rele¬ 
vant at loan maturity. Commercial mortgages are subject to 
substantial maturity risk given that most commercial mortgages are 
arranged to have a large lump-sum balloon balance at loan maturity, 
and the prevailing market condition at time of loan maturity may 
pose significant challenges for the borrowers to refinance the 
remaining balloon balance from the existing lender or another 
lender. For instance, the NOI of an underlying property may be just 
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sufficient to cover the debt service (say 1.0). Therefore, the borrower 
would not default on the mortgage before the loan matures. 
However, when the loan matures, very few lenders would under¬ 
write a new loan at a DSCR of 1.0, thus increasing the default 
probability of this matured loan. Another example is, in the middle 
of the term, a borrower with 0.95 DSCR and 95% LTV is highly 
unlikely to default on a mortgage payment despite the fact that they 
may have to use other financial resources to make the mortgage 
payment whole; at loan maturity the same borrower with the same 
financial situation is much more likely to default. Furthermore, the 
lenders would also impose much more restrictive LTV criteria when 
underwriting a new loan such that even an "above-water" mortgage 
(say a 80% LTV loan) may not qualify for refinancing, further compli¬ 
cating and increasing the likelihood of default for such a maturing 
loan. 

The main factors driving refinancing risks are: 

□ prevailing mortgage rates at loan maturity; 

□ declined value or income for the property; and 

□ tightened underwriting criteria in the forms of higher DSCR and 
lower LTV requirements. 

In addition, from time to time after a recession there is typically some 
level of consolidation among lenders, and some lenders experience a 
larger share of the credit losses. This reality can potentially lead to a 
reduced number of lenders remaining active in the CRE financing 
business during or after a severe recession. During the financial crisis 
of 2007-08, the CMBS market completely dried up, significantly 
limiting refinancing options for many otherwise-qualified CRE 
loans. 

Construction loan risk 

Evaluating credit risk for a construction loan is quite different than 
evaluating risk for a permanent loan. Besides measurable quantita¬ 
tive factors, many more qualitative factors affect a construction loan 
- for example, whether the sponsor has the experience to complete a 
project on time, the sponsor's own credit history, guarantee/ 
recourse clauses and local market knowledge all come into play. 

As in the case of income-producing permanent loans, our research 
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has shown that it is most fruitful to apply a Monte Carlo simulation 
framework to analyse the credit risks of a construction loan for the 
purpose of CCAR stress testing. In the real world, when a lender 
agrees to fund a construction loan there is always an assumption of 
the property's market value at project completion, and implied, 
rental and net operating incomes. These assumptions are typically 
captured as a "as completed" or "as stabilised" value. For example, a 
newly constructed office building currently costs developers US$18 
milli on to build, but may sell for US$20 million in the open market. 
Either explicitly or implicitly, there is an assumption regarding the 
expected rents and NOI for that new office building. For example, 
the lender may agree to a US$1.6 million expected NOI each year, 
which essentially places a cap rate of 8.0% for that new office 
building. The project may take a total of two years to complete and 
stabilise, which means that the construction lender expects the 
borrower to secure additional permanent financing after two years. 

Aside from the qualitative factors, the main credit risk of this 
construction loan is whether or not the projected "as stabilised" (or 
"as completed") market value of US$20 million and expected NOI of 
US$1.6 million would actually materialise to enable a smooth transi¬ 
tion for the borrower to secure a permanent loan. Many risks exist 
during the two-year construction loan term. The local real estate 
market may deteriorate as the economy continues to evolve, or more 
new projects may suddenly arise that would depress the expected 
rents and NOI, leading to a lower market value of the proposed 
project. Another risk involves the proposed property offering less 
amenity or quality than initially envisioned. This change could lead 
to lower rents, NOI and value, even if the local market condition 
does not deteriorate. These risks can be quantitatively modelled, and 
the mod ellin g techniques of these types of uncertainties appear to fit 
naturally within a structural Monte Carlo simulation framework. 

Compared to a permanent loan that finances existing properties, 
there are some key distinctions with a construction loan: a new 
construction would not have actual rental income or NOI to begin 
with. Therefore, the analytical process must begin with the assump¬ 
tions of "as stabilised" LTV and "shadow" NOI. In the example 
above, we use the projected US$20 million "as stabilised" value and 
US$1.6 million NOI as the starting value. Then, the Monte Carlo 
simulations derive the probabilities of market rent and value 
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eclining during the next two years that lead to a credit loss, 
onditional upon realisations of simulated property income and 
alue, we can then estimate empirical-based default probabilities 
nd loss severities. In the absence of interim operating income and a 
linimal risk of term default/prepayment, we find that this model- 
ng approach works very well. 

At loan maturity, when a construction loan must be paid off in its 
ntirety, construction loan default risk is mainly a function of LTV 
nd, to a lesser extent, "implied" DSCR, in addition to local real 
state market factors. The future NOI for a new construction fluctu- 
tes typically much more than a stabilised property because there is 
o stable existing tenant base. This NOI, which is the cash-generating 
apacity, directly affects a new construction's value. 

Figure 8.11 illustrates a sample comparison of NOI distributions at 
two-year horizon between a construction property and an 
xisting, stabilised property. As shown, in a typical case our simula- 
,on shows wider NOI distribution for a new construction as 
ompared to that for an existing, stabilised one. 

Given the higher uncertainty of future NOI/value for a new 
onstruction, most lenders try to mitigate such uncertainty by 
squesting some level of pre-leasing for new construction projects. 
Vith pre-leasing in place, the uncertainty of future rents and NOI 


Figure 8.11 Comparison of NOI distributions at the two-year horizon: 
construction property versus existing property 

a Stabilised property ■ New construction 
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does not necessarily have to be greater for a new construction than 
for an existing property. To the extent that a pre-leasing agreement is 
fully enforceable, leasing risk could be significantly reduced and so is 
the default probability of construction loans. For stress-testing 
purposes, it is also prudent to factor in the probability that some pre¬ 
committed leases may not come to fruition if future tenants failed or 
are simply unable to execute their pre-leasing commitments during a 
severe recession. 

LCD 

Once a loan defaults, the lender enters a work-out phase: it must 
either restructure/modify the loan, conduct a note sale or foreclose 
on the property, put it into REO, and then dispose of the property. In 
a stressed economic environment, a foreclosed property cannot typi¬ 
cally achieve the same market price as a comparable performing 
property, making losses for the bank even higher: the property price 
would be depressed in a recession, and the foreclosed property price 
would be even less. 

LGD is highly correlated to LTV if the value of the collateral prop¬ 
erty is correctly estimated. However, this is not always true. In fact, 
most times it is not true, as the true market price of a commercial 
property is not fully revealed until it goes on the market and has 
received buy offers. Appraisal values (mostly lagged, only done 
when the loan was originated) offer typically very limited informa¬ 
tion in regard to the sales prices of the underlying collateral if a loan 
defaults. This makes estimation of loan-level LGD extremely difficult 
ex ante. That said, a pool-level LGD in the stressed environment, on 
the other hand, is much easier to estimate with a higher degree of 
accuracy. 

State foreclosure laws also make a big difference. In some of the 
judicial foreclosure states, such as Florida or New Jersey, very 
lengthy foreclosure processes can add significant costs to the LGD 
for loans defaulted in these states. 

How a financial institution manages troubled commercial prop¬ 
erty (eg, restructures, forecloses) makes a big difference as well. 
Management expertise and skills can potentially limit the magnitude 
of losses. If supported by documented historical evidence, it is 
possible that a bank can have an internal LGD lower than the 
industry average experience for the same types of loans. 
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HOW TO VALIDATE STRESS-TESTING MODELS 

Given the highly quantitative nature of CCAR stress testing, it is not 
surprising that a vast majority of financial institutions have a set of 
quantitative models that estimate credit losses. In addition, the use of 
quantitative models requires some level of model validation. Unlike 
testing a machine's quality by repeating exactly the functions it is 
supposed to perform, validation of predictive econometric models is 
both theoretical and empirical, and requires both expert judgement 
on the economic rationale and actual out-of-sample model predic¬ 
tiveness. A good, rounded model validation should consist of 
several key aspects. First, one must make sure the signs of the model 
coefficients do not violate economic intuition. Second, a model 
robustness check should be performed over sub-samples and across 
time. Third, one should conduct out-of-sample tests to validate 
model performance. Last, but not least, sensitivity analysis is partic¬ 
ularly helpful in the context of CCAR, given the hypothetical nature 
of macroeconomic scenarios. This last point can also serve as a very 
effective communication tool that explains the linkage between key 
model inputs and model results across a wider audience, which 
includes model developers, business users, bank executives and 
regulators. 

A very good and intuitive way to test a model's performance is by 
running historical scenarios to examine if the model outcome is 
consistent with what happened historically. This method basically 
tests the model by asking some simple and intuitive questions. 

□ What if the Great Recession of 2008-09 occurs again? 

□ What if the recession triggered by the tech bubble occurs again? 

□ What if a stagflation scenario occurs? 

These types of questions can be easily understood by business users, 
and be quite effectively communicated and explained across 
management and business units. 

As an example, Moody's Analytics has developed a CRE loan 
credit risk model. Commercial Mortgage Metrics (CMM), to address 
CCAR stress-testing needs. By inputting the historical macroeco¬ 
nomic realisations (over the past 50 years) as future macroeconomic 
scenarios, as part of the output CMM can generate future NOI 
scenarios corresponding to each of the future macroeconomic 
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scenarios. The results show that the model outcome, in terms of both 
the median trend and upside/downside, is broadly consistent with 
the CRE market performance observed historically. That is, the NOI 
decline could be as bad 20% within two years and could be close to 
25% over three to four years - similar to historical declines during the 
worst periods. Other variables, such as value declines, vacancy 
changes and resulting PD/LGD/EL measures, can all be examined 
in similar fashion. 

Financial institutions and regulators can benefit by conducting 
similar exercises to examine their model robustness and sensitivity. 
In the meantime, senior banking executives who may not be trained 
in quantitative statistics can easily assess the reasonableness and 
usefulness of the model from such an exercise. 

Furthermore, to effectively measure and manage credit risks, 
banks also want to input hypothetical macroeconomic scenarios as in 
the flavour of CCAR to obtain a full distribution of credit risks. 

INTERPRETING SCENARIO-BASED MODEL RESULTS 

Modellers and senior management need appropriate ways to inter¬ 
pret credit loss estimates from various models in order to 
understand the limitations of the models and to mitigate/manage 
model risks if needed. A known statistical credit loss distribution 
property is its right-hand skewed, fat-tailed distribution. Credit 
losses cannot be negative, while the upper limit is 100% of the expo¬ 
sure. In the meantime, credit events are rare events with a low 
probability of occurring, meaning the expected default frequency 
and expected loss is typically in the low single digits (or less), 
measured on an annual frequency. This stylised pattern is shown in 
Figure 8.13. 

Figure 8.13 depicts a distribution curve of conditional PD 
measures for a typical commercial mortgage, covering a full range of 
all possible economic scenarios. Each point on the curve corresponds 
to a conditional PD estimate for an underlying economic scenario. 
Note that this figure does not include the idiosyncratic variation. 
Hence, one can also interpret it as representing the distribution of 
default rates for a very well-diversified portfolio of commercial 
mortgages when the single risk driver is the market/economy. 8 
At this point, it is useful to be aware of the following important 
observations. 
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□ The median PD, while usually corresponding to the baseline 
economic forecast, is almost always less than the unconditional 
expected default frequency (EDF credit measure) integrated 
from all possible economic scenarios. The importance of this 
statistical property is such that users should always be aware 
that the conditional PD and EL measures from a baseline 
scenario should not be used as if they were unconditional 
expected (mean) measures. In fact, using conditional PD and EL 
measures from a baseline scenario always understates the true 
risks, although the magnitude of such understatement varies by 
loan characteristics and market volatilities, among other things. 

□ For a typical commercial mortgage, it is possible that the uncon¬ 
ditional expected (mean) measures of PD can be significantly 
higher than the median PD measure. Our example, which 
describes a typical mortgage, suggests that the unconditional 
expected PD measure can be 1.45 times the median measure. In 
other words, for the purposes of loss forecast, loss reserve and 
loan pricing, users should use 1.45 times the median PD measure 
(ie, PD estimated from a baseline economic forecast) if a PD from 
the baseline forecast is the only input into the decision process. 

□ The tail risk is "fat," and default rates can be exponentially 
higher during a stressed economic environment. One should not 
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use a normal distribution proxy as a shortcut. In our example, 
the 95th-percentile conditional PD is measured at 24.9%, approx¬ 
imately four times the median PD and three times the mean PD. 
Such heavy tails on the right-hand side explain why the mean 
PD can be significantly higher than the median PD. From the 
perspective of business intuition, the 95th-percentile economic 
scenario roughly corresponds to the CRE credit events that 
occurred between the late 1980s and the early 1990s, during 
which the default rates and loss rates skyrocketed when the CRE 
market vacancy rates soured, leading to severe declines in rent, 
income and market price. This experience was somewhat echoed 
by the severe CRE market deterioration during the financial 
crisis of 2007-08, during which commercial property prices 
dropped by more than 40%, accompanied by rising vacancy rates 
and declining rents. The two "market crash" events happened 
within a window of about 30 years, lasting a few years each, so a 
95th-percentile is consistent with the history in a broad sense. 

Expected loss, unexpected loss and mitigating overlay 

Note, even if the banking industry as a whole possesses adequate 
capital to absorb the aggregate expected losses from the stressed 
scenario, some individual banks may still fail due to the natural 
distribution of realised losses around expected losses. This reality 
poses an important question to both regulators and financial institu¬ 
tions, in that aggregate capital adequacy may not help individual 
banks during a severe recession. Table 8.4 shows an example of how 
easily this could occur. 

In this example, suppose the banking system is composed of three 


Table 8.4 A sample of expected and unexpected losses 


Bank 

Expected loss under 
severely adverse 
scenario (US$ 
billion) 

"Realised" loss 
under severely 
adverse scenario 
(US$ billion) 

"Unexpected" loss 
("realised" - 
expected) 

A 

1.10 

0.90 

-0.20 

B 

4.60 

3.60 

-1.00 


2.30 

3.50 

1.20 


8.00 

8.00 

0.00 
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banks. We estimate expected losses for all three banks and find the 
total to be US$8.0 billion under a severely adverse macroeconomic 
scenario. In addition, very unfortunately, suppose that a severe 
recession hits the economy, and the recession turns out to be as 
severely adverse as prescribed. Furthermore, suppose that the 
realised losses for the banking system turn out to be exactly the 
US$8.0 billion as predicted. In this case, the entire banking system is 
adequately capitalised, but a problem surfaces for bank C, because 
the realised loss for bank C turns out to be a lot larger than ex ante 
expectations. Note, this is not necessarily a remote event in reality, 
and does not in any way suggest that the research and analytics are 
necessarily poor in estimating the expected losses for individual 
banks. Rather, the fact remains that credit loss estimation is difficult, 
and any expected results are subject to errors. If compounded by 
borrower default behavioural shifts and potential individual banks' 
mismanagement during the recession, then it is very possible that an 
individual bank, in our example bank C, experiences larger realised 
credit loss than expected. 

This example can be easily generalised in the real world, where 
the banking system is made of dozens of large CCAR banks and 
thousands of small banks. At the time of writing, we have not seen 
an explicit methodology or guidance from regulators on how these 
"unexpected" losses should be accounted for. It appears that esti¬ 
mating expected losses correctly has consumed most of the 
regulators' and banks' efforts. This a natural process, as we cannot 
j um p into the "unexpected loss" concept without first getting the 
"expected loss" correct. However, after regulators and banks 
become comfortable with the expected loss estimation part, it may 
be time to think through the next important issues surrounding 
unexpected losses and unexpected events that could cause some 
banks to fail. 

Even without explicit regulatory mandates, it can help banks 
measure and manage capital better by providing overlay of addi¬ 
tional sensitivity analysis to quantify the unexpected losses for 
particular property types or regions where a bank has high CRE 
concentration. For example, while historically multi-family proper¬ 
ties always perform more stably than office properties, and we 
expect this trend to continue going forward, it would not hurt to 
assess the "unexpected" impact under a "what-if" scenario where 
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multi-family properties become as volatile as office properties. This 
type of exercise offers particularly useful information on the vulner¬ 
ability of the assumptions, and should be encouraged. Furthermore, 
once some material vulnerability has been identified and quantified 
through such exercise, it would then make sense for individual 
banks to add an appropriate capital buffer to account for model risks 
despite otherwise perfectly sound models. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Given the CCAR macroeconomic scenarios, we propose a structural 
framework to estimate credit losses for CRE loans. This framework 
intends to mimic the logical sequences that occur in the real world 
should a recession happen. It uses macroeconomic assumptions as 
the upstream inputs and then translates macroeconomic assump¬ 
tions into the key drivers in CRE markets, which are then used to 
predict credit losses by incorporating loan-level details, including 
financial ratios (DSCR and LTV), as well as property type and loca¬ 
tion specifics. By establishing a strong economic causality 
relationship between credit risks and macroeconomic-, real estate 
market- and property-specific covariates, this framework enables 
large-scale scenario analysis and stress testing in a logical, trans¬ 
parent and repeatable fashion without sacrificing model granularity 
and accuracy. 

Given that the framework is relatively sophisticated, it also poten¬ 
tially opens the door for unintended misinterpretation of the 
scenario-based risk measures. We highlight the key areas requiring 
attention and additional overlay/sensitivity analysis. As discussed 
throughout the chapter, if one can skillfully harness its power, the 
proposed framework can provide accurate expected results condi¬ 
tional upon certain economic scenarios, as well as provide additional 
insights for multiple "what-if," unexpected risk analysis. 

Copyright of Moody's Analytics, Inc. and/or its affiliates. Reprinted 

with permission. All rights reserved. 


1 See Office of the Comptroller of the Currency et al, 2006, p. 6. 

2 See Federal Reserve System, 2011, p. 11. The sample principle was followed in the later 
CCAR programmes. 

3 The definitions listed here are from the Federal Reserve FR Y-9C and FR Y-14Q templates 
and instructions. 

4 For owner-occupied CRE, LGD may still be very much related to the underlying CRE collat- 
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eral, hence a hybrid approach may be optimal. This follows, because if a borrower defaults 
on an owner-occupied CRE loan, the residual value of the collateral should be roughly the 
same as if the collateral can be leased as an income-producing commercial property. 

5 Historical and current datasets can be downloaded from the FDIC website 
(http: / /www2.fdic.gov/sdi/main.asp). 

6 EL is an economic loss concept, while charge-off is more of an accounting loss concept 
Although the two mainly differ in the timing of loss recognition, ultimately they should 
roughly match on a cumulative basis. 

7 Here, we should note that so-called "underwater" mortgages in popular media do not equal 
negative option value for the borrowers. "Underwater" by popular definition simply refers 
to the book value of the equity being "negative," yet the true market value of the equity 
option should always be positive, unless the debt has reached its maturity. 

8 To help interpret the figure better, maybe it is easier to think of this as equivalent to a prob¬ 
ability density plot of the returns of S&P 500 index instead of a plot on an individual 
component, such as Microsoft. 
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Loss forecasting for consumer products has been practised by many 
leading institutions for a long time. However, regulatory demands 
have expanded this process by linking forecasts to macroeconomic 
drivers, integrating them into an enterprise-wide exercise and 
further using the forecast results as an assessment of capital 
adequacy. Stress testing embodies two aspects: a macroprudential 
supervision aspect, allowing regulators to gain a horizontal view of 
the banking system; and a microprudential risk assessment aspect, 
for banks to assess their own product and portfolio risk. The best 
application of the stress-testing framework in financial institutions 
will at least satisfy the regulatory requirements, and extends the use 
of the framework to business applications. This chapter will discuss 
the application of stress testing for consumer portfolios both from a 
methodology and firm-wide application standpoint, and is aimed at 
practitioners and modellers, including risk professionals and the 
portfolio managers. 

The design of the framework here is limited to the assets side of 
the balance sheet, in particular to loans and credit lines such as cards 
and home equity lines of credit. While the Comprehensive Capital 
Analysis and Review (CCAR) exercise requires the liabilities to be 
jointly analysed with assets, the major challenge for the industry has 
become to capture the loss and revenue analytics of the assets suffi¬ 
ciently well. Although the same modelling philosophy applies to 
liabilities, the implementation of the framework as illustrated here is 
limited to the consumer assets. 

The chapter is organised as follows. The next section introduces 
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the integrated stress-testing framework. The features of data and 
model design are explained in the third section. The fourth 
section covers the technical aspects of estimation methodology. The 
last section illustrates the application of the framework, and 
concludes. 

The going-concern view in risk management has brought new 
meaning to what forecasting means for retail stress testing in finan¬ 
cial institutions. Income and loan loss forecasting have always been 
important risk management and consumer finance functions in 
banks. Their significance is reinforced by the central role of the 
macroeconomic-driven stress testing. This regime requires a brand 
new approach to retail portfolio analytics. In this renewed fore¬ 
casting approach, both losses and revenues are jointly forecasted. It 
is fair to say that the new approach requires interactions between the 
business units, such as risk, finance and product managers, where 
both product risk and business strategy are captured and embedded 
into the projections. 

The challenges in building a comprehensive and overarching 
framework will not only be the modelling issues, but breaking the 
status quo of fragmented approaches across the firm, retiring older- 
generation piecemeal, disconnected models and overcoming silent 
barriers between various divisions within a bank. 

This new consumer stress-testing framework also challenges some 
of the traditional analytical approaches to measure and manage 
credit risk. In particular, modelling for business purposes encour¬ 
ages: (i) a multi-period approach rather than the one-year period (as 
in the Basel IIA-IRB models); and (ii) the incorporation of new busi¬ 
ness activity as a central part of the exercise in order to capture the 
dynamic evolution of credit risk in the banking book. Those two 
perspectives introduced by a comprehensive and integrated stress¬ 
testing approach contribute to the managing of credit risk actively 
using a risk identification and risk mitigation approach, in which 
new loans are incorporated into the existing book following the 
underwriting standards and business strategy. 

FRAMEWORK 

A truly risk-aware active balance-sheet management system and a 
successful stress-test framework design are very much alike. 
Essentially, with an integrated stress-testing approach, a bank imple- 
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ments an analytical framework by which many of the future projec¬ 
tions regarding the balance sheet - including loss, revenue estimates 
and strategic decisions - could be made; the risk and blind spots are 
clearly identified, and ultimately decisions are made with full 
lorowledge of the business and product strategy. A stress-testing 
framework should not be seen solely as a risk quantification or 
modelling exercise - it is the integration of risk within the business 
uses and interaction between key divisions of a bank, including risk, 
finance and portfolio managers. 

Features of the framework 

A framework that can serve as the risk roadmap for business 
purposes and at the same time satisfy the regulatory requirements 
should have the following features. 

□ Bank-wide implementation: multiple divisions within the bank 
(risk, treasury, finance and business units) collaborate to estab¬ 
lish the framework. 

□ Comprehensive product coverage: the same macro scenario is 
applied to all assets and the same methodology is used for loss 
and revenue projections. 

□ Integrated approach: interaction between loss drivers and 
factors influencing revenue generation process is captured 
simultaneously. 

□ Macroeconomic linkages: stressful scenarios are described by 
adverse macroeconomic conditions, such as unemployment, 
housing prices and gross domestic product (GDP). 

□ Product-specific characteristics: analysis of each individual 
product (ie, mortgages, credit cards) that is linked to economic 
conditions and its risk factors. 

□ Capture bank's internal policy variables: underwriting stan¬ 
dards and other strategic initiatives. 

□ Multi-period and lifetime view of the product: dynamic changes 
in a product's life could have different implications for revenue 
and loss realisations for each point in the future. 

□ Use in business decision-making: not only for regulatory or 
compliance incentives, but also driven to inform budget and 
planning, sales targets, capital utilisation, etc. 
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This integrated and comprehensive set of tools might be available in 
some banks, but are likely to be either owned by various units, or are 
not sufficiently developed to provide a full picture of risk and return. 
It is only in the last few years that there has been the ability in the 
banking industry to analyse the full balance sheet using macroeco¬ 
nomic drivers. It was first tried out in a systemic way in 2009 with the 
Supervisory Capital Assessment Program (SCAP) exercise 
conducted by the Federal Reserve. With the publication of the Dodd- 
Frank Act, it became a regular annual capital assessment exercise. 

Stress testing in this integrated and comprehensive form is fairly 
involved. In this process, regulators and banks are only starting to 
discover the best-in-class applications. The CCAR regime is an 
opportunity to think about the limitations of the previous genera¬ 
tion's model practices, and be innovative about the next generation 
of increasingly integrated tools and solutions. 

The addition of the term "comprehensive" to the notion of stress 
testing implies strong reinforcement of the active portfolio manage¬ 
ment practice. In a truly comprehensive stress-testing methodology, 
market risks should be jointly determined with credit risk. This 
analysis should be extended to new originations as well as a life- 
cycle view of products - all tied together by macroeconomic factors. 
This is why only an integrated framework can respond to the 
demands of a comprehensive stress analysis, and can lead to credit 
risk management, capital planning and also net income analysis. 

Table 9.1 displays all possible uses of the stress-testing framework 
across different divisions of the bank for various applications. For 
each of these applications, a different metric could be used, but the 
overall framework should be designed to serve multiple purposes 
from a single source, where interactions among these metrics are 
established. The end purpose might be revenue estimation for pre¬ 
provision net revenue (PPNR), loss forecasts for Allowance for Loan 
and Lease Losses (ALLL), capital adequacy and return on capital for 
capital planning, with the ultimate aim of setting the business 
strategy for the existing portfolio or future acquisitions. All the 
metrics produced for these purposes would be driven by the same 
set of macroeconomic variables, and have the same credit policy and 
business inputs. 

Figure 9.1 illustrates how the stress-testing framework is able to 
deliver a risk roadmap for the enterprise, moving away from the 
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Figure 9.1 Long-term view of stress-testing banking risks 


Common set of stress-testing conditional factors 


Short-term Long-term 

Single-period Multi-period > Lifetime view : Evolving risk 


Evolving composition Strategic view 

of portfolio New business Risk roadmap 

Cashflows conditional on stressed drivers 



single-period, short-term vision that has predominated in assessing 
loan book's risks. As will be discussed, a cashflow-centric view and 
an integrated and comprehensive vision can effectively translate a 
stress-testing output into a risk roadmap for managing loan portfo¬ 
lios and, especially, retail exposures. 

Retail exposures characteristics 

It is easier to build forecasting models with consumer assets than 
with commercial exposures. Consumer datasets tend to be larger and 
richer. In addition, individual's responses to macroeconomic shocks 
tend to be uniform. Therefore, borrowers of retail assets can be 
grouped into homogenous pools and analysed in cohorts. However, 
there are certain challenges in building a retail stress-testing frame¬ 
work. Consumer prepayments are more sensitive to interest rates 
than commercial ones. Moreover, the prepayment percentage of the 
book is a more sizeable amount in some retail assets such as mort¬ 
gages, which requires that credit risk needs to be modelled jointly 
with the interest rate risk in order to fully capture the dynamics of 
the banking book. 

Three important aspects of retail stress testing will now be high¬ 
lighted. 

Multi-period and lifetime view of the product 
The lifetime of retail products can be calculated with reasonable accu¬ 
racy. Even for the most interest-rate sensitive products, prepayments 
speeds, amortisation, and hence effective lifespan, can be estimated. 
However, within the same product category, the response to macro- 
economic shock can be different, since a cohort of loans would exhibit 
different behaviours at different parts of their expected life. Once 
consumer loans are in the book, there is little that can be done, making 
the characterisation of retail lifetime products very necessary. Also, 
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since consumer products tend to have longer maturities, a full¬ 
lifetime view of the product is even more important. 

Evolving risk and composition and macroeconomic linkages 
Given the above, the retail framework should be able to produce 
results across various paths in which cashflows are sensitive to the 
definition of the scenarios. Macroeconomic shocks can alter sched¬ 
uled amortisations in loans, and when that impact is sufficiently 
large in terms of the type and number of loans, both the revenue and 
risk profile of existing loans will change. The timing of the shocks is 
very crucial for retail stress testing, because the response of the 
product to the macroeconomic shocks changes over its lifetime 
depending on the macroeconomic environment. These dynamics 
make risk and shocks evolve over time, and offer a changing profile 
for retail exposures that must be monitored and captured. 

New business strategy to actively manage retail portfolios 
The "stickiness" of consumer loans on books makes new business 
strategy drive the active management of the portfolios. Stress-testing 
models should analyse the behaviour of the to-be-booked future loans 
with the same sophistication as the existing portfolio. After all, the 
existing portfolio is a foregone concern, with limited actions that can 
be taken to manage it. Many applications of the portfolio analytics in 
the earlier generation models failed to capture the ongoing concern of 
risk, and treated the portfolio of retail products as closed-end funds. 
However, a bank's origination strategy and its underwriting stan¬ 
dards determine future losses as well as the future income stream. 
Different combinations of FICO (Fair Isaac Company) scores and 
loan-to-value (LTV) ratio targets could achieve the same loss rates. 
Combined with other business initiatives, such as marketing and 
pricing strategy, risk/return maximisation can be achieved. Given the 
multi-period and evolving risk of consumer loans and lines, these 
various combinations could lead to very different risk/retum profiles 
under different economic environments. 

A risk roadmap can be put in place if the above characteristics are 
taken into account and supported by an integrated and comprehen¬ 
sive view, enabled by capturing the balance dynamics to test the 
resilience of the portfolio under adverse conditions. How such a risk 
roadmap can be enabled, and what to avoid, are discussed next. 
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What to avoid 

One of the common mistakes seen in consumer stress-testing appli¬ 
cations is the tendency to use the Basel advanced internal ratings 
models probability of default (PD) and loss given default (LGD) 
models. While there might be some exceptions, most of these models 
offer cross-sectional analysis of risk attributes. Given risk drivers 
such as FICO scores and LTV ratios, these cross-sectional data 
models treat a large swathe of customers together (although they 
appear on the books at different times), and assign a probability to 
credit events such as default or loss severity that are happening over 
the following 12 months. The worst implementation of such models 
are the ones that use multiple cycles and therefore capture an 
average tendency to default across a long time series and across 
different portfolio compositions, irrespective of the underlying 
macroeconomic factors. However, from the recession that followed 
the financial crisis of 2007-08, we learned that 80% LTV had a 
different credit risk profile in 2006 than in 2012, as graphically illus¬ 
trated by Figures 9.2 and 9.3. Failing to put into context credit quality 
with the ensuing macroeconomic factors would be a mistake in 
consumer risk analysis and, as argued in the following sections, is 
not an excuse given the granular richness of the retail data. The best 
applications of stress-test analytics treat the problem of exploiting 
the information in rich panels with history of loans that can be clus¬ 
tered and followed over time. The most delicate matter is to 
determine which aggregation or cluster definition can better gauge 
the evolving risk profile of the books, as the economy and business 
strategy change over time. The stress-testing framework is the place 
where different bank units can discuss strategy and risk using histor¬ 
ical evidence and business knowledge. 

Another unintended by-product of the Basel models is the one- 
year risk horizon in the PD, LGD and exposure at default (EAD) 
models. Most products stay on the books longer than one year, and 
there has been a lack of consensus in the industry about how to 
handle the longer time risks in the retail portfolios. The best 
approach should capture the risks in the product's lifetime, as in life¬ 
time credit losses. Changing market conditions could change the 
product loss profile significantly, or even impact the business 
strategy. To illustrate, prior to the housing crisis, banks that origi¬ 
nated mortgages mostly did so with the intent of sale. They had little 
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to worry about from long-term default risk. It is commonly believed 
that mortgage default rates peak around 20 months after origination. 
If the default models have a limited time horizon, as in 12 months, 
the risk identification would be incomplete. The future default risk 
and thus the capital requirements would be much higher if we 
consider a situation where adverse economic conditions forced the 
bank to hold these mortgages for their lifetime. Similarly, there has 
been little attention paid to the exact timing of default and recovery. 
A high-level model that would measure the default risk only for the 
next 12 months is no longer adequate for proper stress testing. More 
precise models of default and recovery are required to build the 
quarterly cashflows for the CCAR exercise. Hence, the predictions 
should be at least quarterly steps with a full view of the product's life 
cycle. 

Additionally, stress testing challenges the problem of disconnec¬ 
tion among risk quantification efforts by the enterprise, as Table 9.1 
illustrated. Traditionally, different units within a bank are respon¬ 
sible for the different parameter estimates being used in various 
applications. For example, it is often the risk division that builds 
models to estimate the credit risk. Likewise, it has been the treasury 
division that has used prepayment and amortisation models to fore¬ 
cast the future balances. A common shortcoming in the application 
of prepayment models is that they effectively capture the interest- 
rate sensitivity, but either ignores the credit risk component or builds 
independently from the models used in risk. In an integrated stress¬ 
testing framework, all parameters related to losses or PPNR should 
be jointly estimated, as credit could be a limiting factor in the deter¬ 
mination of prepayments - and, in adverse conditions, they could 
even be an adverse selection. Failing to capture these interdependen¬ 
cies would lead to imprecise PPNR estimates in CCAR. 

Stress testing and cashflows 

A very effective way of avoiding the shortcomings of short-term 
horizons and integrating models across divisions is to have as an 
output of the framework cashflows conditional on the macroeco¬ 
nomic and other risk factors. Outflows (gross charge-offs, 
amortisations and prepayments) along with inflows (recoveries, new 
business) should be captured in a manner that allows the balance- 
sheet dynamics to be captured. In the implementation sections, it has 
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been shown that consumer data organised under correct quantitative 
design could help to describe the balance-sheet dynamics. 

To control for the consistency of balances and their dynamics in 
the framework is a way of shifting from a single-period to a multi¬ 
period analysis of risk in consumer portfolios, characterised by 
weighted average life (WAL) and weighted average maturity 
(WAM) figures that are typically well above a year. As a result, this 
multi-period approach contributes to the comprehensiveness of the 
framework. Since all consumer exposures can be subject to the same 
macroeconomic stress at the same time, jointly determined loss and 
revenue estimates over the life of the different products should be 
compared against each other under each stressed scenario. While 
some stresses would deplete capital reserves because of higher credit 
losses, earnings could be a source of organic capital growth. This 
comprehensive nature of the stress-testing framework can then be 
attained, making cashflows an output of it. Table 9.2 illustrates this, 
and shows how this cashflow approach is tied to the integrated and 
comprehensive nature of the framework. 

The integrated aspect of a framework that produces cashflows 
conditional to macroeconomic scenarios is also fundamental to their 
use by emits other than risk. Treasury, finance and even business 
lines can readily incorporate those cashflows into their current 
analytics, while incorporating a unified set of stress-testing factors. 
Going back to the example of prepayments, it is customary that 
prepayment models are housed in the asset/liability management 
(ALM) framework, which traditionally are mostly driven by interest 
rate scenarios. However, as the housing crisis displayed, the ability 
to re-finance can be curtailed by limited access to credit, and there¬ 
fore be more important than the willingness to re-finance. An ability 
and the incentive to refinance should be driven by both market and 
credit considerations. This is inextricably difficult if the prepayment 
models are housed in ALM system and loss models are built inde¬ 
pendently by the risk function. 

Another example would be the interaction of losses with the 
revenues. Assume that the bank is willing to lower underwriting 
standards in order to increase the yield, but cannot exactly link the 
risk to the targeted amount of net revenue if loss and revenue models 
sit in silos and are not driven off the same conditioning factors. There 
would be many interaction points between the credit aspects and the 
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revenue-generation initiative. These examples call for an integrated 
bank-wide solution where the different analytics have a common 
denominator, and stress-testing cashflows represent a very effective 
way of attaining such a solution. 

RETAIL DATA AUGMENT AND MODEL SET-UP 

The building blocks of the framework in its implementation stage 
are: (i) a data structure supporting the architecture of the model; and 
(ii) a quantitative engine. Those two combined must meet the regula¬ 
tory and business requirements discussed in the previous sections. In 
this section, data considerations will be reviewed in what is consid¬ 
ered the backbone of the overall architecture of the model. These 
considerations concern the challenges and opportunities of working 
from loan-level data, its aggregation and, finally, its combination 
with forecasts. 

In particular for retail exposures, the proposed stress-testing 
framework starts with internal data at the more granular level, ie, the 
loan level, and the time series recovered by retrospectively tracking 
each loan account. A rich historical panel data structure in which 
historical macroeconomic performance and bank's internal perfor¬ 
mance has to be reconstructed so that it can be effectively matched in 
the econometric engine. This involves challenges, but also opportu¬ 
nities to gain insights in deciding on the model set-up. Forecasts of 
stress-testing conditioning factors such as credit policy, product 
strategy and business growth will be lined up and linked using the 
quantitative engine. Each set of informational elements, which are 
presented in Table 9.3 for both historical and forecasting purposes, 
are considered next. 

Data challenges and opportunities in gathering the history of loans 

Bank's internal data for a retail stress-testing framework, particularly 
in its cross-sectional dimension, are very rich and granular. Only 
such internal data are able to capture specific customer, geography 
and portfolio characteristics, and the business activities of the institu¬ 
tion. The data also offer flexibility in terms of segmentation and 
aggregation, and therefore to tie exposures to the right macroeco¬ 
nomic variables. A complete coverage of the portfolio balances is a 
standard minimum requirement set by both regulatory and business 
purposes. Since the stress-testing exercise is based on inferring rela- 
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Table 9.3 Data elements in the stress-testing framework 



Strategic policy 
variables 

Time series of 

Credit policy variables 

Product-design policy variables 

Historical 

Macroeconomic 

performance 

Time series of 

Economic historical series by region 

data 

Basis for panel 
structure of bank's 
internal performance 

Time series of 

Every loan originated in the historical 
period 


Cross-section of 

Every loan originated in the historical 
period 

Forecast 

Strategic policy 
variables 

Time series of 

Credit policy variables 

Product-design policy variables 

data 

Macroeconomic 

performance 

Time series of 

Macroeconomic forecasts by scenario 


tionships between portfolio performance metrics and the time- 
varying conditioning factors, ideally a long historical time series 
should be combined with the complete cross-section coverage of the 
portfolios. 

Loan-level data elements validation checks 

This essential panel structure - ie, the tracking performance dataset 
at the loan level - calls for dynamic checks and reconciliations with 
the general ledger and other accounting systems using loan-level 
data time series. Therefore, extra efforts are needed to obtain consis¬ 
tent time series in the historical data to serve as the basis of both 
dependent and independent variables in the econometrics of the 
quantitative engine. Large history recovery is hurdled with one-time 
past events such as acquisitions, or reconciliation of different source 
systems or acquisitions. It is highly recommended to take care of 
those aspects in the data preparation stage, rather than trying to 
model those impacts in the modelling specification. 

Four particularly relevant checks have to be carried out to sign off 
on the loan-level panel data. 

□ The information needs to cover all the contracts that form part of 
the portfolio segments of interest and, when aggregated from the 
loan level to the portfolio level, tie out to the general ledger 
balances and historically call reports for delinquency, default 
and recovery information for all the different segments. 
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□ The balance logic equation (Table 9.2) has to be observable in the 
data at the loan level, and any level of aggregation chosen as the 
unit to model in the quantitative engine. 

□ The ongoing update of the performance time series for existing 
loans, and the incorporation of new contracts, have to be able to 
form part of a replicable, monthly production process. 

□ All stakeholders must be participants in the model set-up 
design. Business lines, finance, treasury and risk experts together 
must agree on which data elements are considered relevant and 
of appropriate quality to adequately capture the evolving nature 
of the product mix in the portfolio. 

This demanding effort should be regarded as an opportunity for data 
discovery. A formal data-discovery process results in a deeper 
understanding of hidden patterns and clusters that add high value in 
three key aspects of a robust stress-testing exercise. First, it is essen¬ 
tial for the intelligent automation of a stress-testing monthly or 
quarterly production process. Second, data discovery informs the 
robust design of the quantitative engine, which estimates the rela¬ 
tionships between the stress-testing conditioning factors and the 
performance of the loans in books. Third, it complements business 
insights and enriches the dialogue with supporting evidence. 
Examples of data-discovery tools that are considered best practice 
are non-supervised machine learning algorithms such as latent factor 
or cluster identification, principal component analysis and the 
systematic pre-processing analysis of outliers and missing values. 

In addition to the history of loans cementing the cross-sectional 
and time series dimensions of the data structure, two general 
considerations are needed to get to the final data structure or 
performance dataset. The first concerns the length of the historical 
period it should cover; the other concerns the modelling level 
chosen. When the approach is heavily based on time series or panel 
data, econometrics recommends that the historical element goes 
back long enough to capture at least two changes in the business 
cycle. When this requisite is difficult to meet, it could be replaced by 
adopting other econometric designs built on very granular unit(s). 
This is somewhat related to the second consideration: what is the 
level of aggregation that better fits the needs of the framework? 
Although the starting level of observation is loan-level history, a 
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decision has to be made to determine whether the model unit 
should stay at that level, be rolled up to more aggregated ones, or to 
combine different units of aggregation. The different needs of the 
stress-testing stakeholders must be set forth at the onset of the 
design and drive that decision. The correct econometric design 
should be specified accordingly. 

Aggregation of loan-level data and modelling implications 

The taxonomy presented in Table 9.4 is relevant for the aggregation 
defining the reporting and analytical capabilities at different layers 
of the bank's functions. Three alternative unit levels, ordered by 
increasing level of aggregation, are: 

□ loans; 

□ cohorts, frequently indexed by origination and called, in that 
case, vintages; and 

□ portfolio or some segment within a particular portfolio. 

When modelling one of the three alternatives above, the conclusions 
do not downstream or upstream from one level to another. 
Interpreting associations at the portfolio/segment level as translat¬ 
able to the loan level, or the other way round, will imply 
assumptions that cannot be carried out by the aggregation/disaggre¬ 
gation. Some stakeholders may have an interest in modelling one or 
another, or just going in-between, using vintages, but the reality is 
that a comprehensive approach that aims to reconcile different inter¬ 
ests across the organisation needs to recognise the limitations of 
choosing one over another. Also, the alternative of constructing sepa¬ 
rate models for different model levels, although aiming for 
comprehensiveness, will fail to be integrated. Ideally, we want to 
consider all the three levels simultaneously, implying a multi-level 
modelling approach (see Table 9.5). 

The essential merits of segmenting the rich granular data for retail 
exposures are presented in Figure 9.2, which is a stylised and 
purposely simplified way of illustrating the data alignment and 
model set-up using a panel of car loans. The figure is sequentially 
read row by row, from top to bottom. For three origination quarters 
in the history, granular loan data is gathered identifying credit risk 
policy variables at origination, such as FICO scores and LTV ratios 
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(first row). In addition, product-specific features must be considered; 
here, to simplify, we consider only high-level product features, such 
as interest rate and the loan contractual term (second row). However, 
in a real application, amortisation types and option-like features 
would also be included. In the example proposed, one can recognise 
an unsurprising pattern depending on origination date; the distribu¬ 
tions of credit quality and revenue factors change over time, as 
macroeconomic factors evolve (third row). 

Following the sequence over time in Figure 9.2, from left to right, 
high LTV ratios seem to be capturing a shift in credit policy, 
favouring tighter standards. Analogously, interest rates for newer 
loans are increasingly lower, reflecting a low interest rate economic 
cycle. The bank seems to have reacted to this by accepting longer 
contractual terms, seeking additional revenue and accepting higher 
risk in return. The economic conditions pre-crisis increased the risk 
appetite and the high 2006 growth - captured by the extension and 
density of the scatter points in the first and second rows - sought to 
take advantage of a high interest rate environment, and credit stan¬ 
dards lowered. The consequences of that combination of 
macroeconomic and bank's strategy is assessed by the last three rows 
in Figure 9.2. They depict performance in credit and prepayment 
risks, and maturity distributions for each of the four cohorts consid¬ 
ered. Therefore, the figure successfully illustrates how the 
combination of loan data with the historical evolution of some key 
macroeconomic series for that portfolio captures how the risk 
appetite is shaped by economic conditions across the portfolio/ 
segment of study. In this case, the bank clearly faced a trade-off 
between revenue and risk given market rates and the creditworthi¬ 
ness available in the economy at a given point in time. 

The patterns observed in the data for products with larger contrac¬ 
tual maturities and collateral based on real estate assets are expected 
to display different product-specific patterns in the data, attributable 
to the strategic appetite for some product features and the business 
cycle. Figure 9.3 depicts residential mortgage loans, again at different 
selected moments of origination. The interaction between the macro- 
economic performance and the business strategy in this data is 
somewhat different to the one captured by the car loan data. Policy 
standards have been tightened, especially in the LTV ratios in the 
latest origination. Where the distribution of LTV ratios in the earlier 
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Figure 9.2 Car loan characteristics and performance tied to economic 
conditions 
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originations displayed two modes at 80% and 100% values, the most 
recent origination does not display such as stark bimodality any 
more. For the most recent origination, FICO scores are now predom¬ 
inantly higher than 700, and LTV ratios lower than 80%. There are 
still LTV ratios of 100%, but they are no longer the norm. The combi¬ 
nation of a decline in the home price index and high unemployment 
is this time driving the tighter underwriting policy in a low interest 
rate environment. 

The point being made here is that these sensible insights, gained 
by studying repeated observations over time of multivariate origina¬ 
tion factors, are quantifiable given the rich internal data available for 
retail exposures. Therefore, they could be captured by the appro¬ 
priate design of the quantitative engine. This granularity gives 
flexibility to modellers to address the otherwise confounding nature 
of stress-testing conditioning factors when designing the econo¬ 
metric model. 

Forecast data: scenarios and policy defining variables 

A handful of relevant macroeconomic stress factors for the selected 
metrics of interest already listed and overviewed in Table 9.1 are 
needed to capture the state of the economy. Some a priori business 
and product knowledge and well-established economic research 
would naturally be applied to subset relevant time series. Standard 
statistical methods can be then applied to select the actual definitive 
set of macroeconomic variables in the econometric design. However, 
this approach, which is the likely to become the most commonly 
applied in stress-testing exercises, faces two challenges. 

First, the in-sample period only captures events that have been 
actually observed in the past. This is a limitation if stress testing is to 
be considered a pure forecasting exercise. However, what a sound 
implementation of stress testing can do is to quantify the impact of 
different factors - strategic, credit, product-specific and macroeco¬ 
nomic - which interplay and make risk manifest with different 
intensities and timings. This is not a pure retrospective analysis, but 
a way of identifying potential threads and opportunities in order to 
inform and control business and strategic actions. These will have 
long-lasting latent effects under different economic conditions, not 
necessarily catastrophic ones. That is, stress testing informs long¬ 
term, risk-aware active portfolio management. Admittedly, this is 
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Figure 9.3 Mortgage loan characteristics and performance tied to economic 
conditions 
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not a simple task, as the discussion on econometric design below 
points out. 

Second, the forecasting period is still of a "what-if" nature. The 
forecast values for macroeconomic values are still determined exoge¬ 
nously, most likely in an economic scenario engine, using stochastic 
modelling and economic knowledge to obtain jointly realised values 
of many macroeconomic series. Those realised values are substituted 
in the econometric specification using in-sample estimates to forecast 
the future values of the metrics of interest. This calls for the strong 
assumption that a stationary equilibrium equation can be estimated. 

A final challenge in setting up the forecast data concerns the inte¬ 
gration of business strategic and credit and product-specific 
variables that are consistent with the economic forecasts obtained in 
the independent macroeconomic scenario generation engine. As 
illustrated by Figures 9.1 and 9.2, banks are likely to react to the 
economic conditions. Expert panels that bring together economic 
and business experts can help, but again this is still a subjective exer¬ 
cise. If one is willing to dismiss feedback effects and consider the 
macroeconomic variables as purely exogenous conditioning factors 
to which the bank's business strategy reacts, then the econometric 
design can quantify those linkages with macroeconomic series. 


ECONOMETRICS OF RETAIL STRESS TESTING 

This section will illustrate the multiple choices available to align the 
panel data structure described above with the segmentation and 
aggregation determined by the framework design. 


Univariate and multivariate data 

The left-hand side of the regression equation can either be a single 
time series vector or a number of vectors for several metrics whose 
evolutions are interdependent. Some formal notation can help at this 
point. In the simple (or univariate) approach, left-hand side variable 
y is a vector of dimension Txl. There will be as many independent 
econometric equations as metrics of interests. As an example, the 
modeller will estimate, independently, prepayment rates and 
charge-off rates for econometric equations over a given historical 
period. 

Alternatively, the modeller could have theoretical or domain 
knowledge to consider that some metrics should be estimated 
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together. In this case, the left-hand side is a matrix Y of dimension 
jylxT, where M is the number of metrics modelled in one single equa¬ 
tion. This multivariate approach is more challenging than the more 
common multiple, single-equation models estimated independently. 
However, it is frequently used in vector autoregressive settings in 
time series applications for aggregate time series. Following the 
previous example, the modeller will specify a left-hand side variable 
y = [y-j y 2 ], where the Txl vectors yi and y 2 will be charge-off rates 
and prepayment rates, respectively. There are other alternatives to 
multivariate regression to simultaneously model several metrics at 
the same time. A possibility is to estimate seemingly unrelated 
regression equations (SURE), where the covariates may be different 
from equation to equation, giving more flexibility to the modelling 
than multivariate regression. The generalised method of moments 
(GMM) extends SURE to non-linear equations, if that were to be 
considered more suitable. Table 9.6 summarises these designs 
depending on the type of data (univariate, multivariate) in the left- 
hand side of the econometric design, and the data structure (time 
series) panel. The (general) panel data structure with which the 
framework design starts allows for aggregation at different unit 
levels of interest. Either an aggregated time series for one single 
segment - eg, a portfolio or sub-portfolio - can also be formed, or 
cross-sectional and longitudinal datasets can be formed. 

Time-series, cross-sectional and longitudinal designs 

When aggregated data are enough to fulfill the informational 
requirements set by the stress-testing stakeholders, autoregressive 


Table 9.6 Econometric designs by data structure 


Type of data 

Data structures 

Time series 

Cross-sectional/panel data 

Univariate 

data 

ARIMAX 

Several independent equations with a single vector 
as dependent variable 

Multivariate 

data 

VARMAX 

Multivariate regression 

SURE-GMM 

Conditional single-equations + joint distribution of 
error terms 

Marginal distributions + copulas 
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and vector autoregressive regressions with exogenous covariates can 
be very versatile. Vector autoregressive moving-average processes 
with exogenous regressors (VARMAX) are designed to model the 
dynamics of a multivariate left-hand side using as predictors their 
past values, and past and contemporaneous economic or policy vari¬ 
ables. In other words, when one is interested in modelling the 
dynamics among, say, outstanding balances, prepayments and 
charge-offs, and their explanatory variables at the portfolio level, a 
VARMAX might be an ideal setting. Therefore, this is a very rich 
framework when one is more interested in capturing timing and the 
dynamics over relationships among sub-segments and different 
levels of aggregations. Also, the VARV1AX setting offers well- 
established econometric tools to deal with structural change and 
non-stationarity of time series data, which are of clear value in 
macroeconomic-driven stress testing, particularly when a long 
history of data is available. 

In case historical data are not long enough or the analysis is 
required at a more disaggregated level than the portfolio level, such 
as cohorts, sub-segments or various clusters of borrowers, loan- 
level panel data can be used. Such a panel data approach could 
capture within and between effects among groups of borrowers, 
market segments and product features. There are many regression 
techniques available for time series, and even more so for cross- 
sectional and longitudinal data. However, a discussion about 
them is beyond the scope of this chapter. In either case, the econo¬ 
metric design should display as much as possible these desirable 
properties: 

□ simple; 

□ helpful in avoiding confounding effects; 

□ able to capture non-linear relationships; 

□ able to capture various linked macro shocks; and 

□ able to capture macroeconomic and product behaviours beyond 
what occurred in the past. 

Measurements of dependent variable metrics 

Another aspect affecting the econometric design, and in particular 
the model selection, is the units of the metric to be estimated. In retail 
stress testing, the types of metrics are: 
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□ dollar amounts (eg, balances and their components, such as 
prepayment and repayment, delinquency bucket balances, 
default dollars, charged-off dollars, recovery dollars); 

□ fractions or rates (eg, charge-off rate, prepayment and repay¬ 
ment rates, delinquency rates); 

□ integer or count data (eg, number of defaults, number of times in 
delinquency states); 

□ binary outcomes (eg, prepaid versus non-prepaid, defaulted 
versus non-default); and 

□ a combination of discrete outcomes with time-to-event data (eg, 
time to default, time to prepay, time to obtain complete recovery). 

Table 9.7 displays a menu of specifications for usual measurement 
units used for various retail stress-testing metrics. For the three first 
types, the standard approach is to use the generalised linear models 
(GLMs) approach. The dependent variable is considered a random 
variable belonging to the exponential family and other non¬ 
exponential distributions and multivariate distributions (such as 
multinomial), or even to not-fully-specified distributions (such as the 
power family). The mean of y is transformed via a link function that 
can be modelled as a linear combination of covariates and parame¬ 
ters, ie, the linear predictor portion. Unlike standard regression, 
where distribution assumptions are not strictly needed, the GLM is 
more parametric in the sense that it imposes a distribution for y, 
which is shaped by the variance function. This function relates the 
variability of y to the fitted mean of the dependent variable. Rather 
than applying transformations to dependent variables that do not fit 
linear regression assumptions, GLM models produce forecasts in the 
original level of y rather than in its transform, thereby avoiding 
biases and difficulty in interpretation. The stress-testing capabilities 
are therefore enhanced by incorporating the GLM framework. Table 
9.7 also shows that retail stress testing can be designed to link stress¬ 
testing conditioning factors to cashflows, and also to probabilities 
and rates during the life cycle of the product. 

Stress-testing conditioning covariates 

The set of conditioning factors, represented by X, is a matrix 
including macroeconomic (X M ), credit risk, product life-cycle (X P ) 
and strategic conditioning variables (X s ). Formally, X = [X M X P X s ]. 
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Table 9.7 Types of performance metrics and suitable econometric frameworks 


rglftg ><Sr t.r'A-iA&'-ifi ‘4■&fHt .f.' 


Type of metric 

Econometric Family of models 

Link function 

Variance 

measurement 

framework 


function 




Hazard models 

Exponenial 

3 

Weibull 



Gompertz 


Competing risk models 



For sake of generality, we do not specify a separate matrix for credit 
characteristics; these can be either explicitly included as quantitative 
or categorical variables in X s , or can be used to form strata or clusters, 
not necessarily captured by indicator variables. This comment 
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extends to any set of variables related to distribution by segments 
(eg, regional, marketing channels). 

The selection of the covariates in X is challenging given the nature 
of the stress-testing exercise 

Q Economic theory, which should guide any selection over pure 
statistical fit performance, might be inconclusive or at odds with 
empirical observation, or with business experience. A challenge 
in the framework is to reconcile all. Variables that enable interac¬ 
tive capabilities between the quantitative engine and users 
should be selected, even at the expense of traditional statistical 
selection criteria. 

□ The more segmented or granular the aggregation used in the 
model, the richer the composition of X M must be. For instance, 
segmentation by geography calls for regional macroeconomic 
series as opposed to national levels. 

□ Assuming one-time historical relationships hold in the future 
under all scenarios can trigger the risk of over-fitting, turning 
temporary relationships into long-term trends. This also makes a 
case for using granular level data, moving away from the aim of 
finding a stable relationship between the bank's aggregate port¬ 
folio performance and the macroeconomic variables. 

□ Life-cycle characteristics are traditionally modelled using ad hoc 
splines that fit a cohort evolution. However, those splines should 
be adaptative in nature. Besides age, contractual characteristics 
of loans and the market variables should explicitly interact with 
life-cycle trajectories. In other words, splines should be modelled 
using relevant elements of X P and X M . 

The last remark might explain why there is focus on a single 
specific aspect of the taxonomy. The vintage origination approach 
has become one of the most popular alternatives in the econo¬ 
metric design of stress testing. There are, however, other 
alternatives, in which the econometric design is more agnostic to 
begin with regarding the linkage between origination segments and 
performance of the portfolio. In particular, cluster, hedonic and 
multi-level designs are more data-intensive ways of approaching 
the relationship between credit and product characteristics and 
future performance given the macroeconomic conditions. Consumer 
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portfolio stress testing offers the required richness in terms of data to 
adopt these different approaches. 

Figures 9.1 and 9.2 suggest that the defaults of loans are related to 
the economic conditions observed at inception. In other words, we 
can consider that the loans that had a particular combination of 
FICOs, LTV, term and coupon react in a specific way to the evolution 
of the economy. This implies that the same FICO score for loans in 
2006 and 2009 may not be directly comparable. Vintage modelling 
dismisses heterogeneity among pooled loans, but that might 
preclude the observation of different relationships across scenarios, 
as well as oversimplifying the relationship between the elements of X 
and y, either by incorporating confounding factors or assuming a 
stable relation over time and across scenarios. 

At the same time, some elements in X, particularly in X M and X s , 
not necessarily relevant to explain loan or cohort performance, might 
affect the overall portfolio dynamics. Those are common factors 
shared by clusters or cohorts of loans, and help in determining the 
evolution of the large mass of balances in run-off. This multi-level 
approach is able to encompass richer dynamics across the modelled 
units. 

Table 9.8 summarises how to approach layered econometric 
designs in retail stress testing. The observable covariates can be 
combined with different types of effects, random or fixed, to capture 
within- and between-variance effects. The effects can be made explic¬ 
itly conditional on the elements in X, helping to avoid confounding 
relationships. This combination of covariates and effects at different 
levels of aggregation renders a hierarchical structure that can be of 
great use in retail stress testing. 

Most of the single-level designs are compromises between a 
particular aggregation level choice and the taxonomy that the frame¬ 
work specifies. While working at the loan level captures the higher 
level of cross-sectional variability (across borrowers), that richness 
can be an obstacle in traditional econometrics settings to establish a 
quantifiable link with macroeconomic factors. Time series on the 
other side of the spectrum allow the modeller to capture inertias in 
the run-off balances of the portfolio, but offer little guidance in terms 
of newly originated loans. Vintage modelling offers the possibility of 
modelling the performance and the product life-cycle aspects of the 
metrics. However, it is not granular enough to take into account that 
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different distributions of X P and X s at different points in time may 
reveal a different profile of risk in the portfolio, given X M . Regression 
with clusters or strata, especially when combined with latent factors 
or hedonic estimation, is a good option for modelling the quality of 
the portfolio over time, exploiting the different combination of X M/ 
X P/ X s at the right level of aggregation. Finally, multi-level modelling 
establishes a hierarchy of different units, and can be considered the 
most explicit approach to avoid the compromises of using a single 
unit of aggregation. Also, multi-level modelling is a broader family 
of designs in the sense that it can be viewed as encompassing other 
approaches, such as vintage modelling. 

A FRAMEWORK USE CASE 

As a summary of the discussion so far, a use case is outlined. 

□ Define the scope of the framework in three dimensions: 

O metrics of interest (Table 9.1); 

O taxonomy or segmentation (Table 9.4); and 
O stress-testing explanatory variables. 

□ Align the internal data, making sure that: 

O cashflow components are consistent with a balance equation 
holding over time and segments (Table 9.2); 

O the aggregation applied in the data is well suited to the 
degree(s) of granularity that are of interest across the enter¬ 
prise (Table 9.5); and 

O a rich panel structure tracking long historical performance of 
all loans in the segment, with product-specific characteristics 
that is ready to be aggregated at the desired level(s). 

□ Define the ("what-if") stress scenarios combining macroeco¬ 
nomic drivers with the strategic ones for different layers and 
segments. 

□ Apply an econometric design for the chosen data layout and the 
consistency of cashflows in projections across scenarios. 
Consistent cashflows are attained either using econometric 
designs applicable to multivariate data, and/or making sure that 
cashflows drivers are jointly modelled, eg, defaults and prepay¬ 
ment as competing factors (Tables 9.6 and 9.7). 

□ Assess the portfolio risks and strategy by projecting the perfor¬ 
mance of: 
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O loans by segment already in books, under different scenarios 
(Figures 9.2, 9.3 and 4); 

O future originations by segments, under different business and 
macroeconomic scenarios; and 

O the entire portfolio segmenting accordingly (Figure 9.5). 

Figure 9.5 provides the resulting risk/return roadmap of the retail 
stress-testing framework. It illustrates in a stylised way the resulting 
output of applying the framework to the portfolios of loans such as 
the ones in Figure 9.3. There, loan-level data from existing residential 
mortgage loans in a hypothetical book was gathered and organised 
following an intentionally simplified taxonomy based on FICO 
scores, LTV ratios, loan terms and interest rates. The first six 
matrices, in chronological order, project the gross charge-offs for 
each cell of FICO and LTV. The annual charge-offs rates are given in 
numbers, and the intensity of the grey scale applied at each cell 
represents the share of the balance of the portfolio in that particular 
bucket. A particular macroeconomic and business strategy has been 
assumed for future performance and new originations. In particular, 
a strict credit policy was assumed with conservative growth due to 
the weak real estate market. The revenue piece is reproduced in 
parallel. Although the interest rate scenario simulated assumes in the 
medium-term increasing interest rates, the restricted future growth 
is not enough to mitigate the previous low interest rate condition. For 
the sake of simplicity. Figures 9.4 and 9.5 focus only on the revenue 
and credit losses aspects, but the projections, say for risk-weighted 
assets (RWAs), will be obtained from the same framework in a 
similar manner. 

As described above, the model design, data segmentation and 
metrics forecasted should also be done with the business applica¬ 
tions in mind. A comprehensive, integrated loss forecasting and 
stress-testing framework could be used to monitor the portfolio risk 
and model business activity, and serve as a what-if analysis tool for 
various strategic considerations and help establish a risk appetite 
functionality that is tied to portfolio and capital management. An 
integrated stress-testing framework serves this purpose by model¬ 
ling rich loan-level data at the right level of aggregation so that it is 
able to quantitatively capture opportunities of revenue and warn 
against the losses in the portfolio. 
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Figure 9.4 Consistency of cashflows (CFs) across scenarios 


Baseline scenario: CFs projections for a vintage of amortizing loans 
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Differences in scheduled repayment CFs (baseline-recession) 
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Gross charge-off CFs (baseline-recession) 


i Gross charge-off CF baseline 
Gross charge-off CH recession 



Apr 2012 Mar 2013 Feb 2014 Jan 2015 Dec 2015 Nov 2016 Oct 201 7 Sep 2018 


Differences in prepayment CFs (baseline-recession) 
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Figure 9.5 Projection of portfolio projections: credit losses and interest revenues 
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CONCLUSION 

CCAR, and stress testing in general, offer an opportunity to revamp 
the analytics of consumer portfolios in a manner that serves multiple 
purposes across the bank. As illustrated, a consumer stress-testing 
platform should provide various metrics by which the business and 
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risk professionals could set the risk appetite and monitor the perfor¬ 
mance over time. 

The key aspect of stress testing for consumer portfolios is broader 
than the activities around quantification and the number of metrics 
produced. Establishing a robust stress-testing framework is not only 
about having the best predictive models, it should involve a thor¬ 
ough discussion about the risks in the portfolio and forming a joint 
awareness about how the future economic conditions could 
adversely impact the portfolio performance and the bank's ability to 
withstand adverse stress conditions. 

Not every business action can be modelled, and for that reason 
stress testing should not be perceived as an all-modelling exercise. 
However, the comprehensive nature of the CCAR exercise should 
inform the model design as well as the way risk intelligence is 
formed and executed across the enterprise. On one side of the fence, 
quantitative developers have to bring into their models the complex¬ 
ities and risk drivers of the product as dictated by business leaders. 

On the other side, business and finance partners need to challenge 
the models, understand models' shortcomings and omissions, and 
ultimately complement them with their vision on business strategy. 

In this way, business partners actively provide qualitative support 
and arguments to complete the quantification side of stress testing. 

Risk, treasury and business lines working in a collaborative and 
coordinated fashion is not only a best practice, but also a way of 
approaching active portfolio management using all the business 
intelligence resources available in the bank. 
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The largest US banks substantially enhanced their stress-testing 
capabilities in the aftermath of the financial crisis of 2007-08. This 
effort has been motivated by both internal and external demands for 
more comprehensive risk measurement and capital assessment 
frameworks. 

The Federal Reserve Board (FRB) has implemented its Compre¬ 
hensive Capital Analysis and Review (CCAR) programme 1 for the 
largest banking holding companies (BHCs), those with total assets 
greater than US$50 billion. The annual CCAR process has taken 
place since 2011, following in the footsteps and success of the initial 
Supervisory Capital Assessment Program (SCAP) conducted in 
2009. The SCAP, and the public release of its results in May 2009, is 
recognised as a crucial turning point in the financial crisis in the US, 
as it increased transparency of the risks faced by the largest US banks 
and confidence in the capital sufficiency of the banks to withstand 
further deterioration in the economic and market conditions at the 
time. 

In 2010, the Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and Consumer 
Protection Act (DFA) institutionalised the stress-test regime. 2 The 
DFA charges the Federal Reserve with regulating and conducting 
the stress tests of so-called covered companies - ie, large BHCs and 
other systemically important non-bank financial institutions as 
designated by the Financial Stability Oversight Council (FSOC). 

The DFA established that covered companies should conduct two 
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stress tests each year. In the mid-year test, which was conducted for 
the first time in 2013, each company should develop its own 
company-specific baseline, adverse and severely adverse scenarios 
to reflect its individual operations and risks. In the annual test, the 
BHCs should use supervisory scenarios developed by the Federal 
Reserve. The Federal Reserve should also calculate its own stress test 
of each company based on the risk exposure data provided by the 
company and the Federal Reserve's own supervisory scenarios. The 
results of the DFA stress tests (DFAST) have been closely examined 
by market participants, analysts, rating agencies and other parties 
interested in assessing the capital adequacy and business prospec¬ 
tuses of US financial institutions. 

This chapter will discuss the implementation of a stress-test 
programme and the design of the stress-test scenarios for market and 
counterparty credit risks. In particular, we will discuss the integra¬ 
tion and coherence of the macroeconomic, market and counterparty 
risk stress scenarios. We recommend certain features to enhance the 
stress test of market and counterparty risks: the explicit considera¬ 
tion of the hedging and liquidity dynamics of trading portfolios, 
reverse stress testing for identification of portfolio-specific market 
risk vulnerabilities and the simulation of dynamic hedging costs of 
credit valuation adjustments (CVAs). 

The chapter is organised as follows: the first section explores the 
specification of the macroeconomic scenario and its role in providing 
structure and coherence to the stress-test exercise. The second section 
discusses fundamental characteristics of the market and counter¬ 
party risks, and how the stress tests of those risks can be designed 
and linked to the macroeconomic scenario. The following section 
looks at the specific risk characteristics and vulnerabilities of the 
business models of commercial and investment banks, and the stress 
tests that are most appropriate for them. We finish by presenting 
some concluding remarks and recommendations. 

THE MACROECONOMIC SCENARIO 

It is useful to have a macroeconomic scenario to guide the stress-test 
programme, and to provide structure and coherence to the various 
specific stress tests of the different types of risks and businesses of 
the financial institution. From the regulators' macroprudential 
perspective, a guiding macroeconomic scenario that is applied to all 
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banks, aligns the specific stress tests performed by each bank, and 
allows the regulator to develop a comprehensive perspective of 
system-wide risks. 

The typical macroeconomic stress scenario portrays a recessionary 
economic environment characterised by declines in gross domestic 
product and employment, as well as declines in equity prices, credit 
quality and house prices. The severity of the supervisory scenario 
used in SCAP and CCAR has varied across their implementations: it 
was roughly equivalent to a moderate l-in-10-year recession in the 
SCAP 2009 and CCAR 2011, and it was a more severe l-in-50-year 
recession in the CCARs of 2012 and 2013. The changing severity of 
the scenario has reflected the evolution of the downside risks of the 
gradually recovering US economy. 

In its Regulation YY, 3 the FRB defined its expectations about the 
severity of the three supervisory and company-specific macroeco¬ 
nomic scenarios to be used in DFAST. 

□ The baseline scenario is defined as a set of conditions that affect 
the US economy or the financial condition of a covered company, 
and that reflect the consensus views of the economic and finan¬ 
cial outlook. It should echo the views of the macroeconomic 
outlook expressed by professional forecasters, government 
agencies and other public sector organisations as of the begin¬ 
ning of the annual stress-test cycle. 

□ The adverse scenario is defined as a set of conditions that affect 
the US economy or the financial condition of a covered company 
that are more adverse than those associated with the baseline 
scenario, and which may include trading or other additional risk 
components. The adverse scenario will, at a minimum, include 
the paths of economic variables that are generally consistent 
with mild-to-moderate recessions. 

□ The severely adverse scenario is defined as a set of conditions 
that affect the US economy or the financial condition of a covered 
company that overall are more severe than those associated with 
the adverse scenario, and which may include trading or other 
additional components. The severely adverse scenario will, at a 
minimum, include the paths of economic variables that are 
generally consistent with the paths observed during severe, 
post-war US recessions. 
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In November each year, the FRB specifies the supervisory scenario 
to be used for the annual stress test of BHCs' profit and losses over 
the nine calendar quarters following September 30. The results of 
those stress tests are publicly reported by the FRB and by the BHCs 
in March. At mid-year, each BHC specifies its own company-specific 
macroeconomic and market scenarios to be used to project its profit 
and losses over the nine calendar quarters following March 31. The 
results of those calculations are publicly reported by BHCs in 
September. 

The FRB and the BHCs have developed various econometric 
models to link the BHCs' stressed revenues and losses to the vari¬ 
ables defining the macroeconomic scenario. The macroeconomic 
scenario is specified via the trajectories of the key economic and 
market variables over the nine quarters comprising the CCAR's 
capital planning period. The FRB's macroeconomic scenario has 
typically displayed a V-shape, with the economy initially contracting 
and then recovering towards the end of the nine-quarter capital plan¬ 
ning period. The V-shape is important because it determines that the 
most pressing time for the banks' capital adequacy ratios may be an 
intermediate point within the capital planning period, when the 
capital ratios reach their minimum levels prior to the healing effects 
of the ensuing economic recovery. 

STRESS TEST OF MARKET AND COUNTERPARTY RISKS 

With the macroeconomic scenario painted on the background, the 
design of the specific stress tests of market and counterparty risks 
presents challenges and opportunities for banks. Below we discuss 
the design of the specific stress tests for those risks. 

Stress test of market risk 

Market-risk stresses present various challenges for their alignment 
with a guiding macroeconomic scenario. This is because of the 
intrinsic characteristics of banks' trading activities and risks. 

Only innovations (news) cause market prices to change 
Market price changes tend to occur ahead of the time when the 
related economic events occur. They respond to changes in market 
participants' expectations and required risk premia, and transcend 
the information contained in contemporaneous economic events. 
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This means that price changes occur asynchronously to the 
surrounding economic environment. To illustrate this point, 
suppose that current market prices incorporate a 90% probability of 
an upcoming recession and large risk premia due to the perceived 
macroeconomic uncertainty. When the recession eventually materi¬ 
alises and its severity becomes clearer, it is possible that equity prices 
stay at the current level or even go up if the recession turns out to be 
less severe, causes less economic damage and/or has shorter dura¬ 
tion than initially was priced in the market. The implication of this 
for stress-test design is that there may be multiple market scenarios 
that could be consistent with a contemporaneous recessionary envi¬ 
ronment, each one of the market scenarios corresponding to what the 
stress-test designer determines to be already incorporated in the pre¬ 
recession market prices. 

Below is a news clip that illustrates the asynchronous develop¬ 
ments in the economy and in market prices: 

"May 13, 2013 (Bloomberg) - Euro-area data this week will probably 
reveal economic scars of the sovereign debt crisis confirming that the 
region is now suffering the longest recession since the single 
currency's creation. Gross domestic product in the 17-nation 
economy fell 0.1% in the first three months of 2013, a sixth straight 
quarterly decline, according to the median of 39 economists' forecasts 
in a Bloomberg News survey. That would exceed the 15-month long 
contraction in 2008-09 during the financial crisis. The euro area's 
jobless rate rose to a record 12.1% in March, with 19.2 million people 
out of work and youth unemployment at 24%. In France, the number 
of people actively looking for work reached a record 3.225 million. 
[Yesterday] European stocks declined from their highest level in 
almost five years before a report that may show US retail sales fell in 
April for a second month. The Stoxx Europe 600 index slid 0.2% to 
304.29. " 4 


This clip illustrates the simultaneous occurrence of a depressed 
economic environment and a very high level of equity prices. This 
divergence can possibly be explained by various factors, including 
that markets may already be pricing a future recovery, or the market 
risk premium has decreased because economic downside risks had 
declined or the liquidity premium has declined because of expan¬ 
sionary monetary policies. 
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Net of the hedges, only secondary risks remain 
A full market scenario to stress test a large and complex trading port¬ 
folio requires the specification of stress shocks to thousands of 
market risk factors. This is because banks tend to actively hedge their 
market risks and eliminate most of the primary, directional market- 
risk components. The active hedging of trading portfolios is the 
consequence of traders being constrained, in multiple risk directions, 
by extensive risk-limiting structures. The residual (net of hedges) 
risk components tend to be secondary, more subtle types of risk and 
related to the imperfections of the hedging strategies across different 
types of products, maturities, credit qualities, delivery locations, etc. 
Directional stress shocks (eg, equities down or bonds down) targeted 
at the primary risk components can miss or even obfuscate the 
residual, secondary risks. Systematic and comprehensive reverse 
stress-test frameworks tend to be more effective to identify residual 
risks and specific vulnerabilities of banks' trading portfolios. 

The concept of a reverse stress-test framework is consistent with 
the CCAR's instructions and guidance: 

"A BHC's stress scenario should describe a severely adverse hypo¬ 
thetical combination of circumstances designed with the BHC's 
particular vulnerabilities in mind. Specifically, [...] the BHC stress 
scenario should be designed to stress factors that affect all of its mate¬ 
rial exposures and activities, capturing potential exposures from both 
on-and off-balance sheet positions." 5 

The CCAR instructions urge banks to focus on risks that are specific 
of each BHC and its portfolios. Thus, the stress scenarios, especially 
the ones applied to assess market risk, should consider the configu¬ 
ration of the BHC's current trading portfolio. 

Dynamic hedging reduces the impact of non-linearities 
Banks tend to dynamically delta hedge their liquid non-linear risks 
(eg, as contained in options and other option-like products). This 
presents challenges for stress-test design - for example, if the bank is 
typically long convexity as part of its market-making strategy, it will 
show large gains when the non-linear positions are stressed with 
large price shocks. However, in reality, those gains will never materi¬ 
alise because the bank will continuously rebalance the delta hedge of 
the liquid non-linear risks. Thus, large shocks applied to liquid, non¬ 
linear risks will produce a fictitious positive outcome that bears no 
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connection to the reality of the results of its trading strategy. 
However, if the non-linear risks were illiquid, then large shocks 
would be proper since the bank would not be able to dynamically 
adjust the hedges of those illiquid risks. 

Liquid risks move fast 

positions in liquid risks tend to change quickly because of active 
trading. Thus, an instantaneous and static snapshot of the bank's 
trading portfolio may not represent its features over a long time 
horizon. This is especially important to consider at investment banks 
that routinely underwrite and distribute large blocks of equities and 
fixed income securities. Applying large stress shocks to liquid and 
movable risks does not portray correctly the reality of the potential 
stress losses those market moves may inflict on the bank. 

Considering the above, the question is: how should a bank design 
the stress test of its trading portfolio so that it is consistent with a 
given macroeconomic scenario? There are a few different ways to 
achieve this. In all of them, the specification of the market shocks will 
exploit some flexibility with respect to the guiding macroeconomic 
scenario, but it will be coherent with it in terms of statistical severity 
and overall direction. 

A recessionary macroeconomic scenario suggests certain overall 
directions for the market price shocks. For example, equities prices 
should fall, credit spreads should widen, interest rates should gener¬ 
ally fall, strong currencies should appreciate and commodities prices 
should generally fall. Those general trends leave room for further 
specifications related to shapes of the interest rate and other 
price/rate curves, level and shape volatility surfaces, idiosyncratic 
risks, etc. 

Typically, thousands of market risk factor shocks need to be spec¬ 
ified to completely characterise a market scenario. The large number 
of shocks offers opportunities for banks to exercise discretion in their 
stress tests and to explore important specificities and vulnerabilities 
of their trading activities and portfolios. The impact of market price 
changes should be examined in multiple directions, and at least in 
the two main directions, up and down, to capture long and/or short 
exposures in each risk class. Interest curves and implied volatility 
surfaces may be subject to other, more complex, shock patterns. 
Probabilistic approaches, which are similar to the usual value-at-risk 
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(VaR) models, can be useful to generate systematically a large 
number of market scenarios. Of course, the risk horizons that deter¬ 
mine the size of the market shocks, and the statistical confidence 
level that is used to characterise the stress level, need to be chosen to 
meet the required severity of the stress test. For example, risk hori¬ 
zons of one or two years and statistical confidence levels above 99% 
are typical. 6 

A key design feature to consider is the market liquidity of the 
various market risks. All else being equal, liquid risks should 
command smaller stress shocks than illiquid risks. This can be illus¬ 
trated by considering a position on an investment-grade corporate 
bond. Most of the price risk of the corporate bond can be explained 
by changes in the level and shape of a general interest-rate curve (eg, 
the US Treasury or swap curve). The general, reference interest-rate 
curve tends to be a very liquid risk. However, the corporate bond 
price changes are also determined by the changes in the credit spread 
curve of the issuer of the bond. Oranges in that credit spread curve 
can be partly attributed to general, market-wide changes in credit 
spreads and partly to idiosyncratic changes of the issuer-specific 
credit spread. General changes to credit spreads can be hedged with 
credit indexes (eg, CDX or iTraxx) that are more liquid than single¬ 
name credit default swap (CDS) hedges for a specific issuer. Thus, 
the corporate bond position contains three different risk types and 
liquidities: i) general interest-rate risk that is very liquid; ii) general 
credit spread risk that is somewhat liquid; and iii) issuer-specific 
credit spread risk that is somewhat illiquid. 

The decomposition of the corporate bond risks described above 
represents the reality of how traders assess and manage their trading 
risks. The trader hedges the various different risks contained in the 
corporate bond - ie, the sensitivities of the price of the bond to the 
different market risk factors. The trader aggregates the risk sensitivi¬ 
ties to each risk type across their entire book of trades and then they 
hedge the net risks. The risk limits on their activity are also set on the 
net risks by type of risk. Typically, the corporate bond traders will 
hedge their net general interest-rate risk exposure with US 
Treasuries or interest-rate swaps, their net general (portfolio-wide) 
credit risk exposure with CDX or iTraxx and their net name-specific 
risks with name-specific CDSs or short bond positions. 

A stress-test framework that purports to represent the actual 
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hedging dynamics of the banks' trading activities needs to apply 
different shock sizes to those three types of risks, consistently, across 
the entire trading portfolio. The different shock sizes purport to 
capture the real economic feature that liquid risks are hedged more 
actively than illiquid risks, and their contributions to stressed trading 
losses are smaller than the ones of illiquid risks. The large trading 
losses that occurred in 2008 were caused by illiquid risks in the 
banks' trading books, risks that were mainly contained in structured 
credit products (securitisations). 

Stress testing of counterparty credit risk 

Banks that are involved in trading activities usually have exposure to 
derivatives counterparty credit risk. This risk manifests itself via the 
mark-to-market of the CVA, 7 and via counterparty default losses. 
Both components need to be stress-tested. CVA and its inherent risks 
are a complex risk management topic. There are many intervening 
risk factors in CVA: the prices and rates that drive the value of the 
derivatives traded between the two counterparties; the credit spread 
curve of the counterparties; the co-dependencies (correlations) of all 
those risk factors; and dynamic hedging costs. Banks had substantial 
losses attributable to CVA during the 2007-08 financial crisis. Their 
exposures to certain counterparties (eg, monoline insurers) increased 
at the same time that the credit spreads of the counterparties 
widened (wrong-way risk). This caused the CVAs to increase very 
substantially, inflicting large losses on the banks, especially to those 
that were not hedging CVA actively. The banks that attempted to 
hedge their CVAs during the crisis found difficulties due to the illiq¬ 
uidity and extreme volatility of certain markets. The Basel 
Committee on Banking Supervision (BCBS) found that roughly two 
thirds of the banks' counterparty credit risk losses during the finan¬ 
cial crisis were attributable to CVA mark-to-market losses, and only 
one third to counterparty default losses. 8 
The stress test of CVAs requires that a bank: 

□ stress the value of underlying trades to determine the stressed 
exposures to the derivatives counterparties; 

□ stress the credit spread curves of the counterparties; 

□ stress the losses caused by counterparty default events; and 

□ stress dynamic hedging losses. 
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The default losses are usually stressed via a copula model where the 
systematic factor driving the copula is a variable that represents a 
stressed credit environment. These copula models are usually called 
incremental default risk (IDR) models since they aim to estimate 
default losses that are incremental to the stressed mark-to-market 
losses. 

The effects of stressed exposures and stressed counterparty credit 
spreads have to be calculated simultaneously in order to capture 
their joint impact. Below, we illustrate the large potential impact of 
cross-convexity and wrong-way risk on CVAs using a stylised scalar 
and unilateral calculation. 

Example: 

CVA = -E • s 

where E is the exposure of the bank to the counterparty and s is the 
credit spread of the counterparty. 

The sensitivity of the CVA to changes in the spread of the counter¬ 
party is -E. The sensitivity of the CVA to changes in the exposure to 
the counterparty is -s. A bank hedging CVA will take hedging posi¬ 
tions of sizes E and s to hedge counterparty spread and counterparty 
exposure, respectively. 

Introducing numbers on the example: suppose that, initially, E = 
1000 and s = 0.03; the CVA is -30. Then, suppose that the market 
moves substantially and E = 1500 and s = 0.06; the new value of the 
CVA is -90. The hedge of the counterparty exposure provides a gain 
of 0.03 x (1500 - 1,000) = 15; the hedge of the counterparty credit 
spread provides a gain of 1,000 x (0.06 - 0.03) = 30. The total gain 
provided by the hedges is 15 + 30 = 45; the loss in the CVA is -90, and 
the net loss, after hedges, is -90 + 45 = -45. 

The net loss of -45 is the effect of the cross-convexity of the CVA 
associated with the wrong-way risk (ie, counterparty exposure and 
spread go up together). This cross-convexity/wrong-way risk 
inflicted large losses on banks during the 2007-08 crisis because 
continuous dynamic hedging was difficult when markets were 
volatile and illiquid. 

An important risk component of CVA is the cumulative losses asso¬ 
ciated with dynamic hedging. The combination of large counterparty 
credit exposures, wide counterparty credit spreads, cross-convexity 
between counterparty credit exposures and spreads, wrong-way risk. 
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stressed market volatility and transaction costs can cause very 
substantial dynamic hedging losses. Those losses cannot be directly 
estimated by simple, static stress tests. They require sophisticated 
simulation models that aim to replicate the CVA hedging strategies 
over the relevant risk horizon. Typically, the CVA and its dynamic 
hedges are simulated over the market stress period and the proba¬ 
bility distribution of potential hedging losses calculated. Those losses 
can be quite material relative to the sizes of the C VAs and of the under¬ 
lying counterparty exposures. 9 

BANK-SPECIFIC VULNERABILITIES 

Each bank, pursuing its business objectives, is exposed to certain 
specific risks. The design of the stress scenario should identify and 
stress-test those specific vulnerabilities. Within the context of the 
bank's portfolio, particularly in a multi-faceted trading portfolio, it is 
important to identify the set of circumstances that are particularly 
detrimental to the bank. It may be difficult to enumerate and identify 
those circumstances without a systematic scenario-generation frame¬ 
work for reverse stress-testing. Banking books are more directional 
than trading books. We know that bad economic environments will 
impair credit quality and hurt the banking portfolios. Such direction¬ 
ality does not exist so clearly in trading books. Naturally, market 
makers in bonds and equities tend to be long those risks in the inven¬ 
tories that they hold for trading. However, there are many other 
intervening risks in trading activities that are overlaid on those direc¬ 
tional risks. The most detrimental scenarios for a trading portfolio 
may not be directional risks. They may be what are generally 
referred to as basis risks, such as the interest-rate curve spreads that 
harmed Long-Term Capital Management (LTCM) in 1998 (US$4 
billion loss), or the energy forward curve spreads that harmed 
Amaranth hedge fund in 2006 (US$6.6 billion loss) or the risks 
between structured credit products that harmed JPMorgan Chase in 
2012 (US$6 billion loss). 

Importantly, vulnerabilities may also exist beyond the losses in 
the bank's market and credit portfolios - for example, circumstances 
that could prevent the bank's access to markets or to funding. In 
addition, circumstances that could require additional funding (via 
collateral posting, for example) or liquidation of assets at distressed 
prices need to be contemplated. 
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All risks ultimately need to be converted into loss numbers and 
then aggregated into a total loss result. The simplest mechanism to 
aggregate stress tests is to sum up all the stress losses across all risk 
types. This may not be a proper way to aggregate stress losses if the 
objective is to obtain a realistic assessment of the total stress loss. A 
mechanism to allow some diversification across risks is necessary. 
Again, copula model approaches can be useful for risk aggregation 
when applied with adequate conservatism. 10 

Intrinsically related to all the above is the confidence level or 
severity of the overall stress-test exercise. A stress-test number that is 
not linked to an assessment of its likelihood is less useful. Also, if the 
stress test is to be repeated in the future, it is desirable to have consis¬ 
tency in the likelihood of the stress test. This enhances comparability 
of the stress-test results over time. 

Finally, financial crises present endogenous market dynamics that 
are difficult for any single bank to stress test. The risk positions held by 
different financial institutions and the institutions' actions during the 
crisis determine market dynamics that may be difficult to understand 
and forecast ex ante. Sales of assets at distressed levels, de-leveraging, 
de-risking and counterparty risks create disturbances in the system 
that may ultimately evolve into a severe financial crisis. Bank supervi¬ 
sors in possession of consolidated risk measures and stress tests of all 
banks and other systemically important financial institutions (SIFIs) 
may be better positioned to assess those systemic risks. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Stress testing is a powerful tool to measure risks and assess capital 
adequacy. It has been used successfully by US regulators since 2009, 
and has led to a substantial recapitalisation of the largest US banks. 
The stress-test and CCAR processes are conducive to a rigorous 
effort in data collection, aggregation and analysis. The exercise of 
translating a core macroeconomic scenario into detailed portfolio 
losses requires combining historical data, portfolio characteristics, 
forecasting and calculation capabilities. To accomplish their goal, 
US banks had to substantially upgrade their systems and modelling 
processes, including model development, documentation and 
validation. 

The discipline created by the CCAR process is as important as, or 
perhaps more important than, the numerical results that it ultimately 
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produces. The disclosed numbers are the tip of the iceberg and are 
the result of a substantial infrastructure at work. 

We recommend certain improvements to the design of effective 
and realistic stress tests, especially for market and counterparty risks: 
an emphasis on the need for explicit consideration of the hedging 
and liquidity dynamics of trading portfolios, systematic reverse 
stress testing for identification of market risk vulnerabilities in 
complex trading portfolios and the simulation of dynamic hedging 
costs of CVAs. 

Stress testing will continue to evolve and improve in the future. It 
is a major driver of banks' capital assessment and allocation, and 
thus it is important that we make the stress tests as realistic as 
possible to capture the true economic risks that the banks face. The 
correct measurement of the economic risks and the correct allocation 
of economic and regulatory capital are a fundamental discipline to 
generate proper economic incentives to orient banks' activities and 
to promote the stability, effectiveness and efficiency of the financial 
system. 

The comments and ideas expressed in this chapter are solely the 
author's and are not intended to represent those of his employer, 
Morgan Stanley 


1 The CCAR is an annual process implemented by the FRB to ensure that financial institutions 
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distress. As part of CCAR, the FRB evaluates institutions , capital adequacy, internal capital 
adequacy assessment processes (IC AAP) and their plans to make capital distributions, such 
as dividend payments or stock repurchases, or other actions that affect capital. 

2 12 USC 5365(i)(l) and (2). 

3 Regulation YY: 12 CFR Part 252; 77 FR 62378 10/12/2012. 

4 Bloomberg News (2013). 

5 CCAR, "Summary Instructions and Guidance", November 9,2012. 

6 See Pritsker (2013). 

7 CVA is the mark-to-market value of the credit risk faced by the counterparties of over-the- 
counter (OTC) derivatives. In DFAST and CCAR, only the component of the CVA 
corresponding to the credit risk faced by the BHC is stressed. The component corresponding 
to the credit risk faced by the BHC's counterparties is not stressed. This approach is conser¬ 
vative because it excludes the CVA gains that the BHC would realise when its own credit 
spread widened in a stressed environment. For additional information on CVAs, see 
Canabarro and Duffie (2003). 

8 Basel Committee on Banking Supervision 189, 2011, "Basel III: A Global Regulatory 
Framework for More Resilient Banks and Banking Systems", revised version, June. 

9 See Canabarro (2013). 

10 See Rosenberg and Schuermann (2005). 
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This chapter will introduce operational risk and its evolution, as well 
as common industry practices in operational risk management. It 
will start by providing a brief background of operational risk and 
stress testing, followed by a systematic overview of the structures of 
supervisory and bank idiosyncratic scenarios. Common and useful 
methodologies in the construction of bank idiosyncratic scenarios 
will then be articulated. Related post-operational risk calculation 
work, such as the operational risk model capital buffer, reporting 
and effective challenge, will be addressed in the final section. 

BACKGROUND TO OPERATIONAL RISK STRESS TESTING 
History of stress testing 

The Federal Reserve expects big, complex bank holding companies 
(BHCs) to hold sufficient capital to continue lending to support real 
economic activity, even under adverse economic conditions. Stress 
testing is one tool that helps banks' supervisors measure whether a 
BHC has sufficient capital to support its operations throughout 
periods of stress. The Federal Reserve previously emphasised the use 
of stress tests as a means of assessing capital sufficiency under stress 
during the 2009 Supervisory Capital Assessment Program (SCAP) 
and the 2011 and 2012 Comprehensive Capital Analysis and Review 
(CCAR) exercises. 

In the aftermath of the financial crisis, the Dodd-Frank Wall Street 
Reform and Consumer Protection Act (DFA) of 2010 was enacted by 
Congress. The DFA requires the Federal Reserve to carry out an 
annual stress test of large BHCs and all non-bank financial compa- 
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nies designated by the Financial Stability Oversight Council (FSOC) 
for Federal Reserve supervision, to evaluate whether they have suffi¬ 
cient capital to absorb losses resulting from adverse economic 
conditions. The DFA also requires BHCs and other financial compa¬ 
nies supervised by the Federal Reserve to conduct their own stress 
tests. The Federal Reserve adopted rules implementing these 
requirements in October 2012. Under the rules, 18 BFICs were part of 
the DFA supervisory stress tests in 2013. This number was increased 
to 29 for the 2014 CCAR. 

History of operational risk measurement and management 

Globalisation and deregulation in financial markets, combined with 
advances in financial technology, have introduced greater 
complexity into the activities of banks, and therefore their risk 
profiles. These reasons underscore banks' and supervisors' growing 
focus upon the identification and measurement of operational risk. 
Events such as the September 11 terrorist attacks, and rogue trading 
losses at Societe Generate, Barings, AIB, UBS and National Australia 
Bank, have served to highlight that the scope of risk management 
extends beyond merely market and credit risk. The list of risks (and, 
more importantly, the scale of these risks) faced by banks includes 
fraud, system failures, terrorism and employee compensation 
claims. These types of risk are generally classified under the term 
"operational risk". The identification and measurement of opera¬ 
tional risk is a real and live issue for modem banks, particularly since 
the decision by the Basel Committee on Banking Supervision (BCBS) 
to introduce a capital charge for this risk as part of the new capital 
adequacy framework 

Evolution of operational risk 

Operational risk, defined as "the risk of loss resulting from inade¬ 
quate or failed internal processes, people and systems or from 
external events (including legal risk)", 1 is an old concept for banks. 
For many years, operational losses have been reflected on bank's 
balance sheets. These losses materially affect the soundness and 
operational efficiency of all banking activities and all business units. 
However, there has not been much precedent for measuring opera¬ 
tional risk because of a generally scarcity of data. Even when there 
are data available, the history only dates back two or three years. 
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Although extensive work in attempting to measure operational risk 
has been carried out by various academics and authors, internal 
operational risk data is far from abundant for most banks. While 
there has latterly been a choice of several databases for external loss 
data, further work is required to determine how banks should adjust 
these to accommodate the fact that they originated in different size 
and control environments. In addition, in order to disguise control 
failures that may lead to capital penalties, some banks do not always 
accurately report the correct data, further affecting the accuracy of 
operational risk data. In addition, for most risk loss data, the collec¬ 
tion process is manual, which leaves even greater room for errors 
and further downgrading of data quality. 

Operational risk events have an extremely diverse set of causes, 
including fraud, improper business practices and product flaws, fail¬ 
ures of technology, employment discrimination, transaction and 
execution errors, as well as natural disasters and terrorism. As a 
result, operational risk data coverage must include, inter alia, a broad 
spectrum of information regarding sources of internal weaknesses, 
clear definitions of "start" and "end" event dates, precise classifica¬ 
tion of loss amounts, recovery procedures and duration, and much 
more. Therefore, operational loss databases need to be significantly 
more comprehensive than those required for accounting restate¬ 
ments, and increasingly robust with regard to qualitative data. 

Table 11.1 summarises the wave of operational risk events and 
losses. It is reported that the total operation loss was US$28.4 billion 
in 2011 and US$17.97 billion in 2012. The table demonstrates the scale 
and increasing severity of operational risk events. 

Basel II and the various supervisory bodies of the countries have 
prescribed various soundness standards for operational risk 
management for banks and similar financial institutions. To comple¬ 
ment these standards, Basel II has given guidance on three broad 
methods of capital calculation for operational risk (details of which 
will be provided later in the chapter). 

□ Basic indicator approach, based on annual revenue of the finan¬ 
cial institution. 

□ Standardised approach, based on annual revenue of each of the 
broad business lines of the financial institution. 

□ Advanced measurement approaches (AMA), based on the inter- 
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Table 11.1 Selected operational loss events 


Organisation Log 


Madoff Investment Service US 


JP Morgan 


Bank of America 


Wells Fargo 


Societe Generaie Fran 


Fairfield Greenwich Group 


RBS 

Petters Group Worldwide 


Barclays US 


Siemens AG Gen 


Credit Suisse Group 


VISA International 


Loss (US$ 
billion) 



UK 


US 


US 


Germany 



JP Morgan 

UK 

HSBC 

US 


CITI Group 


Ascot Partners 


Securities fraud 


MBS, security fraud 


Security fraud 


Concealed losses 


Unauthorised trading 


External fraud 


Misleading shareholders 


Records falsified 


Money laundering 


Bribes and kickbacks 


Pricing mislead 


Anti-trust violations 


Unsupervised trading 


Money laundering 


Unauthorised trading 


Lack of due diligence 


Bank of China 


Union Bank of Swizerland | US/Switzerland 0.89 


Wells Fargo 


Standard Chartered US 


ING US 


Credit Suisse Group US 


RBS 


Barclays 


Diebold 


Lloyds Banking Group 


Royal Bank of Scotland (RBS) UK 0.18 


HSBC UK 



TD Bank 

us 

1.4 

Securities fraud 

Suntrust 

US 

>1 

Security fraud 

Rabobank Group 

Switzerland 

1 

Interest-rate manipulation 


Funding terrorism 


Security fraud 


Unauthorised trading 


Security fraud 


Money laundering 


Money laundering 


Money laundering 


Money laundering 


Libor rigging 


Bribery in foreign country 


Money laundering 


IT failure 


Employee taking advantage of company 
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nally developed risk measurement framework of the bank 
adhering to the standards prescribed (eg, the internal measure¬ 
ment approach (IMA), loss distribution approach (LDA), 
scenario-based, scorecard). 

The operational risk management framework should include identi¬ 
fication, measurement, monitoring, reporting, control and mitigation 
frameworks for operational risk. 

CCAR, advanced methodologies 

The stress-testing programme of the 2014 CCAR requires the partici¬ 
pation of 29 US banks with more than US$50 billion in assets 
annually. Banks are asked to test the effect of various macroeco¬ 
nomic scenarios against their own operational risk-loss profile. These 
scenarios focus on economic events, such as a contraction in real 
GDP, a US equity price collapse and a US house price slide. 
Recessions in Europe and Asia are also included. 

Although the Fed conducted stress-testing exercises during the 
financial crisis, this new, annual operational risk stress-test 
programme grew out of a provision in the DFA that requires the 
Federal Reserve to stress test non-bank financial companies as well 
as BHCs with more than US$10 billion in assets annually. The 
essence of the CCAR practice is to discover macroeconomic depen¬ 
dency (eg, cyclicality pattern) and underlying operational risk 
events, and hence be able to forecast losses from operational failures 
in any specific scenario. This framework will be articulated in more 
detail in the section on why CCAR is different, later in this chapter. 

FED AND IDIOSYNCRATIC SCENARIOS 
Structure of Fed scenarios 

As a part of the annual CCAR practice, the Fed provides three sets 
of values for 14 domestic and 12 international macroeconomic vari¬ 
ables for 12 quarters forward (representing the supervisory 
baseline, adverse and severely adverse scenarios). This is to ensure 
that institutions have robust, forward-looking capital planning 
processes that account for systemic risks and sufficient capital to 
continue operations throughout times of economic and financial 
stress. A comprehensive list of these Fed variables is displayed in 
Table 11.1. 
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Table 11.2 Federal Reserve variables for supervisory scenarios 



Supervisory scenario: domestic 

Supervisory scenario: international 

1 

Real GDP growth 

Euro area real GDP growth 

1 

Nominal GDP growth 

Euro area inflation 

3 

Real disposable income growth 

Euro area bilateral dollar exchange rate 

4 

Nominal disposable income 

Developing Asia real GDP growth rate 

5 

Unemployment rate 

Developing Asia inflation 

D 

CPIiInflation rate 

Developing Asia bilateral dollar exchange 

7 

Three-month Treasury rate 

Japan real GDP growth 

8 

Five-year Treasury yield 

Japan inflation 

9 

10-year Treasury yield 

Japan bilateral dollar exchange 

10 

Prime rate 

UK real GDP growth 

11 

BBB corporate yield 

UK inflation 

12 

Mortgage rate 

UK bilateral dollar exchange 

13 

Dow Jones total stock market index 



14 

House Price Index 



ia 

Commercial real estate price index 

'..V. ■ • 


16 

Market volatility index (VIX) 



Figure 11.1 shows an example of the baseline and adverse GDP 
scenarios provided by the Fed for the CCAR 2013 practice. The struc¬ 
ture of the adverse path starts with a six-quarter trough, representing 
a dip followed by a recovery after the sixth quarter. This structure 
represents a less likely but more severe economic outlook than the 
baseline scenario. Forecasting result under both scenarios will 
inform the institution that, although the firm will most likely incur a 
loss of US$X in the baseline scenario, it also has the potential to be hit 
by a US$X+Y unexpected loss in an unexpected scenario. 

Structure of idiosyncratic scenarios 

Apart from knowing that each bank operates in geographies with 
unique economic trends, different portfolio concentrations and 
sophisticated levels of controls, other than the systemic risk view that 
will be revealed by the Fed scenarios, BHCs are also required to 
select local macroeconomic variables, events, etc, and form idiosyn¬ 
cratic scenarios. These scenarios enable the company to assess 












bank-specific risks that are not captured by the Fed scenarios, and 
ensure that institutions have robust, forward-looking capital plan¬ 
ning processes that account for their unique risks and sufficient 
capital to continue operations throughout times of economic and 
financial stress. 

Commonly selected variables include state-level macroeconomic 
factors. Figure 11.2 shows a GDP path for the state of Delaware that 
actually deviated from the national trend. Other events, such as 
natural disasters and terrorist attacks can also be key components in 
an idiosyncratic scenario. It is believed that such events are more 
likely to occur in the footprints of certain banks than others. For more 
details on the structure and construction of idiosyncratic scenarios. 
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1 


please refer to Chapter 4 of this book, "Designing Macroeconomic 
Scenarios for Stress Testing". 

One key challenge of creating idiosyncratic scenarios is that fore¬ 
casted values are not provided by the Fed. Therefore, various data 
and modelling techniques could be used in the construction of idio¬ 
syncratic scenarios. 

Data and modelling techniques in constructing idiosyncratic 
scenarios 

Structured scenarios 

Although there have been mature and sophisticated models for some 
macroeconomic factors, such as interest rates, by far the most 
commonly used data modelling approach for other macroeconomic 
factors is the time-series model autoregressive integrated moving 
average (ARIMA). This kind of model assumes that three compo¬ 
nents contribute to the determination of the forecasted 
macroeconomic factor value: (i) recent past observations of the 
macroeconomic factor value; (ii) recent past errors in the model; and 
(iii) the unmodelled portion, which is believed to be normally 
distributed. 


Figure 11.3(a) Simulated scenarios and probability distribution 



Quarter 

-Scenariol -Scenario4 -Scenario? 

-Scenario2 -Scenario5 -Scenario8 

-Scenario3 "— Scenario6 -Scenario9 
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Once a model is constructed and passes all statistical tests, a 
Monte Carlo simulation approach can be used in conjunction with 
the model to simulate numerous evolution paths of those variables. 
Figure 11.3(a) gives an illustrative example of this. 

One advantage of simulating structured scenarios is that it is able 
to provide the probability of occurrence of a better scenario than the 
given one. For example, if the outlook of the GDP growth rate of 
New York State is believed to be no lower than -5% in the ninth 
quarter, hundreds of thousands of GDP paths can be simulated, and 
the percentage of paths with a ninth-quarter GDP growth <-5% over 
the total number of paths simulated is the probability of occurrence 
of such a scenario. 

Provided that the probability of a scenario is determined, it is 
believed that the probability of a scenario drives the probability of an 
operational loss event. For example, a specific scenario can be fed 
into an operational risk model to determine the loss frequency as 
well as the loss severity (how such an operational model works will 
be illustrated in more detail in the following section). Then, the loss 
frequency and severity can be used to determine the operational loss 
amount. Through the use of the loss frequency and severity models, 
the link between scenarios and operational risks can therefore be 
built. As a result, the probability of a scenario is translated to the 
probability of the operational risk. 

Synthetic data points 

Operational risk can be linked to various kinds of idiosyncratic events 
that we do not have ample historical data to build forecasting models 
for, such as hurricanes, terrorist attacks, earthquakes and other rare 
disasters that can cause significant losses to the institution. These are 
perfect examples of when the synthetic data method can come into 
play. Assumptions of the occurrence of these events can be used 
directly to create synthetic scenarios that will drive operational losses. 

Link to Fed scenarios 

Local variables such as the House Price Index (HPI) of a 
Metropolitan Statistical Area (MSA) can be linked to the Fed scenario 
using regression or other approaches. One commonly used approach 
is linear regression, where a local variable is expressed as a scaled 
and shifted national Fed variable. The success of this approach is 
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based on the fact that the local variable has a similar trend as the 
national variable. For example, in Figure 11.4 the GDP evolution 
trends of Pennsylvania and Maryland are very similar to the national 
trend. A linear regression approach may be appropriate if we 
assume this high correlation remains in the future. However, in the 
example in Figure 11.2, the GDP of Delaware moved in a different 
direction than the national GDP almost all the time. Therefore, linear 
regression in this case would be deemed inappropriate. 

Non-linear regressions and more complex models can be used to 
create such a link. However, the business intuition behind these 
complex models is often opaque and hard to explain. It should also 
be noted that not only local macroeconomic factors but also certain 
loan/portfolio characteristics can be linked to national factors. For 
instance, the loan-to-value (LTV) ratio can be linked to the national 
HPI or CREPI indexes for forecasted values. The probability of 
default (PD) downgrades and upgrades can also be linked to macro- 
economic factors. The net operating income (NOI) of a commercial 
real estate loan can also be adversely impacted by increased unem¬ 
ployment, a stock market decline or a subsequent increase in the 
vacancy rate. 

Other 

Management judgement and economic expertise can be used in the 
determination of a bank's idiosyncratic scenario without totally 
relying on statistical model forecasts. However, more usually. 
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economists and management overseeing scenario development will 
comment, critique and make logical changes to the statistical model 
output based on their knowledge and experience. 

GENERAL APPROACHES TO MODELLING OPERATIONAL RISK 

Under Basel II, operational risk charges can be calculated by using one 
of three methods (or approaches), which increase in sophistication 
and risk sensitivity: (i) the basic indicator approach; (ii) the standard¬ 
ised approach; and (iii) advanced measurement approaches. 

The AMA approach 

Bank-developed empirical models are allowed for the purpose of 
quantifying required capital for operational risk under the AMA. 
Banks can use this approach only subject to approval from their local 
regulators. Once a bank has been approved to adopt the AMA, 
supervisory approval is required in order to revert to a simpler 
approach. According to section 664 of original Basel Accord, in order 
to qualify for use of the AMA a bank must satisfy its supervisor, at a 
minimum, that: 

O its board of directors and senior management, as appropriate, 
are actively involved in the oversight of the operational risk 
management framework; 

□ it has an operational risk management system that is conceptu¬ 
ally sound and is implemented with integrity; and 

□ it has sufficient resources in the use of the approach in the major 
business lines, as well as the control and audit areas. 

According to the BCBS' supervisory guidelines, an AMA framework 
must contain the use of four data elements: (i) internal loss data 
(ILD); (ii) external data (ED); (iii) scenario analysis (SBA); and (iv) 
business environment and internal control factors (BEICFs). While 
no particular modelling technique was specified for the AMA, LDA 
has been one of the most common approaches taken by the banking 
industry. With LDA, a bank first segments operational losses into 
homogeneous segments, called units of measure (see Basel 
Committee on Banking Supervision, 1988). Eight business lines are 
created from banks' activities: corporate finance, trading and sales, 
retail banking, commercial banking, payment and settlement, 
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agency services, asset management and retail brokerage. Within 
each business line, gross income is a broad indicator that serves as a 
proxy for the scale of business operations and thus the likely scale of 
operational risk exposure within each of these business lines. See 
Table 11.3 for a detailed definition of units of measure. 

For each individual measure, the bank then carries out a loss 
distribution that reflects its expectation of total losses that can mate¬ 
rialise in a one-year horizon. Given that data sufficiency is a big 
challenge for the industry, annual loss figures are not an appropriate 
way of building annual loss distribution. Instead, a bank will 
develop a frequency distribution that describes the number of loss 
events in a given year, and a severity distribution that describes the 
loss amount of a single loss event. The frequency and severity distri¬ 
butions are assumed to be independent. The convolution of these 
two distributions then gives rise to the (annual) loss distribution, as 
shown in Figure 11.5. More details of this calculation under the 
CCAR framework will be given later in the chapter. 

Approaches for non-AMA banks 

AMA-light 

Non-AMA banks can still choose to follow the LDA approach and 
compute the operational risk distribution based on approximated 


Table 11.3 Business units and business lines for operational risk calculations 


Business units 

Business lines* 

Indicator 

Investment banking 

Corporate finance 

Gross income 


Trading and sales 

Gross income 

Banking 

Retail banking 

Annual average assets 


Commercial banking 

Annual average assets 


Payment and settlement 

Annual settelment throughput 

Others 

Agency services 

Gross income 


Retail brokerage 

Gross income 


Asset management 

Total funds under management 


*A business line for agency services (custody, corporate agency and corporate trust) is 
intended to be included in the final proposal. An insurance business line may also be 
included in both the standardised and internal measurement approach, where insurance is 
included in a consolidated group for capital purposes. 
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Calculation of operational risk distribution using LDA 
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frequency and severity distributions. However, strict compliance to 
Basel rules can be relaxed. For example, homogeneity within a unit 
of measure may not be compulsory with limited data. Modelled 
frequency and severity distributions can be carried out at a more 
aggregated level because of loss data scarcity in granular lines of 
businesses. In an extreme case with considerable data scarcity, "top- 
of-the-house" loss frequency and severity models can be developed. 

Standardised approach 

In order to qualify for the use of the standardised approach, a bank 
must satisfy its regulator that, at a minimum: 

□ its board of directors and senior management, as appropriate, 
are actively involved in the oversight of the operational risk 
management framework; 

□ it has an operational risk management system that is conceptu¬ 
ally sound and is implemented with integrity; and 

□ it has sufficient resources in the use of the approach in the major 
business lines, as well as the control and audit areas. 

The definition of business lines is similar under the standardised 
approach, banks' activities are divided into eight business lines: 
corporate finance, trading and sales, retail banking, commercial 
banking, payment and settlement, agency services, asset manage¬ 
ment and retail brokerage. Within each business line, gross income is 
a broad indicator that serves as a proxy for the scale of business oper¬ 
ations and thus the likely scale of operational risk exposure within 
each of these business lines. The capital charge for each business line 
is calculated by multiplying gross income by a factor (denoted by 
beta) assigned to that business line. Beta serves as a proxy for the 
industry-wide relationship between the operational risk loss experi¬ 
ence for a given business line and the aggregate level of gross income 
for that business line (Table 11.4). 

The total capital charge is calculated as the three-year average of 
the simple summation of the regulatory capital charges across each 
of the business lines in each year. In any given year, negative capital 
charges (resulting from negative gross income) in any business line 
may offset positive capital charges in other business lines without 
limit. 
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Table 11.4 Calculation of operational risk distribution using 
the standardised approach 


Business line 

Beta factor 

Corporate finance 

18% 

Trading and sales 

18% 

Retail banking 

12% 

Commercial banking 

15% 

Payment and settlement 

18% 

Agency services 

15% 

Asset management 

12% 

Retail brokerage 

12% 


Basic indicator approach 

The basic indicator approach is much simpler compared to the alter¬ 
native approaches (ie, standardised approach (operational risk) and 
AMA), and this has been recommended for banks without signifi¬ 
cant international operations. 

Based on the original Basel Accord, banks using the basic indicator 
approach must hold capital for operational risk equal to the average 
over the previous three years of a fixed percentage of positive annual 
gross income. Figures for any year in which annual gross income is 
negative or zero should be excluded from both the numerator and 
denominator when calculating the average. The fixed percentage 
"alpha" is typically 15% of annual gross income. 

Why is CCAR different? Linking macroeconomic variables to losses 

The major difference between CCAR and a traditional Basel AMA 
approach is the existence of a link of operational risk events to 
scenarios. The CCAR framework believes that the distributions of 
loss frequency and severity are not static; instead, they experience a 
considerable level of macroeconomic dependency. Therefore, under 
the CCAR framework, the scenario, which varies over time, deter¬ 
mines dynamically the frequency and severity distribution for each 
unit of measure. These distributions are then aggregated to deter¬ 
mine the operational risk in each forecasted period. Accordingly, the 
timeframe of the loss frequency estimation will be changed from 
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one-year to one-quarter for nine quarters to comply with the CCAR 

requirement. 

The statistics in Figure 11.6 show that operational losses did 
increase dramatically as the economy entered a recession. However, 
this result shows different stories for loss frequency and severity. 

When markets start turning downward, both credit and opera¬ 
tional risk officers have a tendency to "tighten their belts". As a 
result, the number of small loss events gets controlled and start to 
decrease. However, in the case of unauthorised trading events, for 
instance, as market conditions become more volatile, the rogue 
trader continues to increase their losses while they tries to trade 
themselves out of an ever-increasing hole. It becomes increasingly 
difficult to hide the accumulating losses. Once they are uncovered. 


Figure 11.6 Cyclicality of operational risk 


Operational loss data characteristics and parameters summary pre and during the credit crisis 



Pre 

During 

Date ranfie 

01/03-06/07 

07/07-07/09 

Average frequency/100 days 

42 

30 

Average inter-arrival time 

6.5 days 

11.0 days 

Currency 

us$ ; 

Number of losses 

697 

205 

Average loss 

0.17bn 

1.80bn 

Standard deviation 

0.84bn 

8.56bn 

Coefficient of variation 

4.95 

4.75 

Median loss 

3m 

60m 

Modal loss 

200k 

72 k 

Maximum loss 

9.3bn 

85.0bn 


Daily operational loss (a) frequency and (b) severity for the periods under investigation 
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the losses are huge. This is reflected in the difference observed 
between pre and post-recession loss severities. 

Lantsman and Cagan (2007) argue that operational risk losses are 
not related to decreases in economic activity, but are the result of 
increased economic activity prior to the recession, because big opera¬ 
tional risk losses are less a reflection of a drop in business activity 
than a reflection of prior exuberance. Therefore, it is believed that 
stress testing could be more helpful than the AMA for firms seeking 
to better understand the origination of the risks they face. 

Another place where the Basel II AMA framework falls down is 
around the fact that it only asks firms to model for one year. Others 
agree that performing the stress test over a period of nine quarters is 
valuable. The stress-testing exercises are much more valuable, 
because they look at a two-year time horizon and ask not just 
whether a firm can withstand a severe shock, but also whether it can 
dig its way out of the hole and recover the capital fast enough. 

Understanding the systemic nature of operational risk by 
exploring stress testing is only half the answer. Firms need to better 
understand their own idiosyncratic risk as well. As mentioned 
earlier when looking at the Fed scenario, while there might be 
general correlations, individual organisations will have specific 
factors that determine how these correlations are exhibited. For 
example, an internal fraud might have been made worse by a partic¬ 
ularly poor technology security system, or there might have been a 
change of leadership in part of the organisation responsible for gaps 
forming in the product-approval process. 

It has been shown that the Chicago Board Options Exchange 
(CBOE) Volatility Index (VIX), as the standard measure of market 
volatility, provides extraordinary indication of operational risk. This 
relationship is demonstrated in Figure 11.7. Results in the remainder 
of this section are taken from Lantsman and Cagan (2007). 

The CBOE defines the VIX as "a key measure of market expecta¬ 
tions of near-term volatility conveyed by S&P 500 stock index option 
prices." 2 The VIX tracks investor sentiment and is reflective of what 
is happening in the markets. It is believed that there are certain cate¬ 
gories of risk types that might track alongside market volatility. 

□ People risk: The risk of a loss intentionally or unintentionally 
caused by an employee (ie, employee error, employee misdeeds) 
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Figure 11.7 Cyclicality of operational risk 



■ Changes in total frequency ■ Changes in average Vix 
Source : Lantsman and Cagan (2007) 


or involving employees, such as in the area of employment 
disputes. This risk class covers internal organisational problems 
and losses. 

O Process risk: Risks related to the execution and maintenance of 
transactions, and the various aspects of running a business, 
including products and services. 

0 Relationship risk: Losses arising from the relationship or contact 
that a firm has with its clients, shareholders, third parties or 
regulators. 

□ Technology risk: The risk of loss caused by a piracy, theft, failure, 
breakdown or other disruption in technology, data or informa¬ 
tion; also includes technology that fails to meet business needs. 

□ External risk: The risk of loss due to damage to physical property 
or assets from natural or non-natural causes. This category also 
includes the risk presented by actions of external parties, such as 
the perpetration of fraud or, in the case of regulators, the execu¬ 
tion of change that would alter the firm's ability to continue 
operating in certain markets. 

Figure 11.8 demonstrates the results of a regression analysis that was 

performed to illustrate the tracking phenomenon between the VIX 

and the "people risk" class. There is a 60% concordance between the 
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two categories. This represents a statistically significant tracking 
phenomenon between the two VIX and loss events. 

Figure 11.8 also demonstrates the results of a regression analysis 
that was performed to illustrate the tracking phenomenon between 
the VIX and the "relationship risk" class of loss events. There is a 36% 
concordance between the two categories. This is significantly less 
than the 60% seen previously with the "people risk" category, but 
still demonstrates a notable tracking pattern. 

It is generally believed in the credit risk world that market booms 
lead to "irrational exuberance" and a certain laxity in lending stan¬ 
dards that can create losses later on when market conditions turn 
downward. This is also true for operational risk and business prac¬ 
tices. The operating environment and control structure of a financial 
institution may become "more fluid" and "adaptive" during 
exuberant times, when the implementation of controls might be 
viewed as counter to growth and entrepreneurship. With the identi¬ 
fication of "people risk" losses that are particularly tracking market 
volatility, it will become possible for risk managers to more accu¬ 
rately and astutely track potential weaknesses within their 
organisations, and seek effective ways to cover uncontrolled, un¬ 
remediated risks. 

The CCAR framework enables the assessment of the magnitude of 
operational risk, together with the likelihood of occurance of a 
macroeconomic scenario, and therefore assist risk managers to deter¬ 
mine the amount of provision, required risk buffer and additional 
buffer needed for potential operational risk events. 

MODELS FOR LOSS FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY 

In this section, we will focus on the AMA/AMA-light approach for 
CCAR. The critical factor before modelling the frequency and 
severity is data collection. Critical information includes name of 
business unit, name and date, number of annual events and 
maximum of loss that could occur. Such an information aggregation 
example is given in Table 11.5, where it is necessary for each cell to be 
filled out. The comprehensiveness of this information is the key to 
the next modelling steps. 



Client products and business 
practices (CPBP) 
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Regression models to link macroeconomic variables to loss 
frequency 

The definition of the loss frequency for operational risk is the 
number of loss events in a given year. In addition, common types of 
model that are used to model such a process are the Poisson process 
and the negative binomial process. 

In the Poisson case, the loss frequency obeys a Poisson distribution 
with an expected value of A, meaning that the most likely number of 
loss events in a year is A, with certain probabilities being greater or 
smaller than A. The likelihood of having k loss events in a year can be 
calculated as: 

Pr(X =k) = f (k;A) = 


Under the CCAR framework, based on the cyclicality analysis illus¬ 
trated in the previous section, can be linked to the evolution of VIX 
in the simplest, linear way as AA = c-A VIX + intercept + e. The 
regressed loss frequency of client products and business practices 
(CPBP) is shown in Figure 11.9. 

Researchers and practitioners have also found occasions where 
the one-parameter Poisson process is insufficient to capture some 
types of operational risk where macroeconomic environment affects 
the expected loss frequency and its volatility differently. The two- 
parameter negative binomial process is often considered to deal with 
such kind of situations. The likelihood of having k loss events in a 
year can be calculated as: 


Pr (X = Jt)-/(Jfc;r,p). 


k + r-1 
k 


(1 -P)V 


The mean and variance of the negative binomial distribution can also 
be linked to macroeconomic factors to facilitate stress testing. 

In addition to the regression technology, we would like to note 
that operational data collection is always a big challenge across the 
industry. This is partially because operational loss can take a very 
long time to realise. However, operational data is usually recorded 
on the event recognition date. The time stamp of the loss recognition 
will affect the relationship between the macro variables with loss. 
Practitioners may also consider relating leading macroeconomic 
indicators to account the lag between the recognition of operational 
risk event and the recognition of operational loss. 
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Figure 11.9 Regressed loss frequency of CPBP 

CPBP loss frequency regression 



? m mf ??f ? W?f Ilf ?!!?!!?! 
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Frequency distributions 
(Poisson) 



Loss frequency 

Regression models to link macroeconomic variables to loss 
severity 

Common distributions used in loss severity modelling include, but 
are not limited to, lognormal distribution, exponential distribution, 
Pareto distribution, etc. Business input loss data/estimates will be 
fitted by one of these distributions. An illustrative example of such a 
fitting is displayed in Figure 11.10. 
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Under the CCAR framework, distribution parameters (the mean 
and variance) can be linked to macroeconomic indicators. For 
example, if lognormality is assumed for the loss severity of a certain 
unit, the mean value of this lognormal distribution can be expressed 
as a linear function of macroeconomic variables. Therefore, as the 
economy enters a recession defined by deteriorating macro factors, 
the mean value of loss severity, which is driven by those macro 
factors, will go up, resulting in an increased operational loss esti¬ 
mate. However, the resolution of this analysis is highly dependent 
on data quality. In other words, practitioners need to do a better job 
in data management and maintenance to promote this model. 

Complex aggregation 

There are several ways to calculate the final operational risk. The 
LDA methodology convolves the loss frequency distribution with 
the loss severity distribution to achieve the operational loss distribu¬ 
tion. Conducting a numeric Monte Carlo simulation separately on 
the loss frequency and severity will also provide an estimate of the 
operational loss distribution. An example of the loss distribution is 
given in Figure 11.11. 

Based on the loss distribution, the expected loss/50th/75th/90th/ 
other percentile loss can be calculated and used as the forecasted 
loss. In addition, these forecasts will change as changes in macroeco¬ 
nomic factors drive the changes in the loss frequency and severity. 

However, some practitioners may find the convolution /Monte 
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Carlo approach too complicated and time inefficient. A fast route can j 
be taken to multiply the mean/percentile loss frequency and 
mean/percentile loss severity to estimate the operational loss 
without having to assess the distribution, although it should be ; 
noted that this is a heuristic approach that may lead to biased I 
estimation. 

1 

CAPITAL CALCULATION AND MODEL RISK BUFFERS j 

Model risk buffer assessment 

As with all models, the operational risk model comes with a model 
risk. The operational risk model, and related assumptions, should be j 
identified by the risk management department, and a model risk : 
capital buffer assigned to this model based on its validation findings 
and deficiencies. However, there is a difficulty in assessing the corre¬ 
lation between the operational risk model and other models. Young 
et al have proposed a practical methodology that provides all stress- ■ 
testing models with a consistent, objective, sustainable and 
transparent approach that is easy to assess by internal control. This i 
approach calculates a risk score for each model based on model risk : 
tiering and the validation result published by the risk management 
department. The model risk tiering represents the impact of a model 
on the financial statement, and the model validation result is gener¬ 
ated through a comprehensive assessment of the modelling data, j 
theory, implementation and any performance evaluation. This j 
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r 

r 

approach aggregates the model risks of individual models revealed 
i^y ^eir backtesting results to the corporate level, and calibrates the 
corporate-level model risk to a bank's risk appetite. The total model 
p S k buffer can be distributed to individual models based on their 
unique risk scores, which is a fair representation of models' intrinsic 
■risks. 

Capital calculation and reporting 

|n the Fed stress test required by FR Y-14A, operational risk expense 
*ppears as an entry of non-interest for all operational loss items, 
‘Including operational losses that are contra revenue amounts or 
cannot be separately identified. Any legal consultation or retainer 
fees specifically linked to an operational risk event should be 
Included in the operational risk expense, including all provisions to 
litigation reserves/liability for claims related to sold residential 


Figure 11.12 Flow chart of operational risk in capital calculation 
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mortgages, and all litigation settlements and penalties in this line 
item and not any other items. Figure 11.12 presents how operational 
risk flows into the capital calculation. 

Effective challenge 

Effective challenge is proposed in the Fed SR Letter 11-7 as a critical 
analysis process carried out by objective, informed parties who can 
identify model limitations and assumptions, and produce appro¬ 
priate changes. Incentives should be provided to ensure that 
effective challenges are separated from development. The chal¬ 
lenging party should possess the technical knowledge to formulate a 
critique, as well as gain institutional information about the line of 
business. For example, the bank may form an independent model 
risk management department with knowledgeable validators. 
Validators will take part in critical discussions during the life cycle of 
model development and provide opinions on data quality, the devel¬ 
oper's selected theory and methodology, as well as implementation. 
Institutions should ensure appropriate actions are taken based on 
effective challenge results. 

For example, in the modelling of operational risk using the AMA- 
light methodology, a validator could find the data within a bucket 
does not display homogeneity. Suggestions will be given to the 
developers to assess the data, and also regarding the need for further 
segmentations. If so, the institution should guarantee that the devel¬ 
opers further segment the portfolio instead of modelling on the 
heterogenetic portfolio. 

CONCLUSION 

This chapter first provided a brief history of operational risk and 
stress testing, followed by a systematic introduction of structures of 
the supervisory and the bank idiosyncratic scenarios. Common and 
useful methodologies in the construction of the bank idiosyncratic 
scenarios were articulated. Scenario development is critical because, 
under the CCAR framework, scenario drives operational risk events. 

Based on this concept, the chapter then offered a thorough 
overview of general approaches to model operational risks, such as 
the AMA approach (the estimation of distributions of the loss 
frequency and severity) and other standardised approaches under 
the Basel framework. Techniques for linking macroeconomic 
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scenarios to the AMA approach were illustrated in considerable 
detail. 

The chapter argued that just developing an operational risk model 
is insufficient due to issues around model risk and capital impact, 
and presented a model risk buffer calculation option, as well as 
briefly summarising the process of capital calculation and reporting. 
Common practices and concerns on promoting an effective challenge 
to operational risk models were also addressed. 

1 This is the formal definition of operational risk quoted from http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Operational_risk. 

2 Definition from Chicago Board Options Exchange (see www.cboe.com/micro/VIX/ 
vixintro.aspx). 
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Quantitative PPNR Modelling 

Amnon Levy 

Moody's Analytics 


The Federal Reserve's annual Comprehensive Capital Analysis and 
Review (CCAR) assesses the capital adequacy of large, complex US 
bank holding companies (BHCs), and the practices used to assess 
their capital needs. As part of the CCAR process, institutions must 
demonstrate that they have sufficient capital to withstand a severely 
adverse operating environment and be able to continue operations. 
So far, institutions have mostly focused on developing quantitative 
models to describe potential credit losses, with expert judgement 
being more heavily relied upon for remaining balance-sheet items. 
However, with the Federal Reserve increasing the required sophisti¬ 
cation and precision of CCAR submissions, there is a growing need 
to gather data and develop quantitative models for the broad set of 
balance-sheet and income statement items. Specifically, there has 
been more focus on developing quantitative models for pre¬ 
provision net revenue (PPNR), defined as interest and non-interest 
income, less interest and non-interest expense. PPNR represents a 
large number of disparate income statement items, ranging from 
interest income on loans, interest expenses related to retail deposits, 
compensation expenses, trading revenue and expenses related to 
operational risk. PPNR spans virtually every aspect of a financial 
institution, and the items can be disjointed in that available data, 
statistical properties and sensitivity to macroeconomic conditions 
can vary widely. 

In this chapter, we will discuss various quantitative approaches 
for linking macroeconomic scenarios with PPNR items. Given the 
broad range of PPNR categories, each item requires special consider- 
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ation when developing a modelling approach. The modelling 
approaches range in granularity and depend on the availability and 
quality of historical data, statistical properties of the line item, busi¬ 
ness use and application, and model consistency across 
balance-sheet and income statement items. 

From a model accuracy perspective, granular, bottom-up style 
analysis can be ideal. For example, interest income on existing loans 
can be calculated by looking at the institution's existing portfolio and 
modelling segment-level, or even loan-level, details. Unfortunately, 
for the majority of PPNR items, this kind of approach is not an option 
at most institutions. Compensation expenses, for example, are not 
generally tracked at a granular level with sufficient history and in a 
convenient format. When this is the case, it is natural to consider top- 
down approaches, where line-item time series for the entire 
organisation is related to macroeconomic conditions. In many cases, 
one-time events (eg, the sale or purchase of a branch or line of busi¬ 
ness) will result in volatile line items unsuited to statistical inference. 
Correcting for these events is frequently impractical, and sometimes 
not feasible. For example, historical data on a stand-alone branch 
may not be available to offset and disentangle the effect of its sale 
and the macroeconomic conditions that drive variation in deposits. 
In such cases, peer approaches can be utilised, where data from 
similar institutions are used to understand how line items relate to 
macroeconomic conditions. By using a peer group, it is easier to 
isolate the systematic drivers as idiosyncratic events are averaged 
out. This allows for a better representation of future dynamics when 
leveraging the models for the purpose of projecting items based on 
various macroeconomic scenarios. The use of external data to 
augment and extend internal data has been recognised by the 
Federal Reserve to represent stronger practice. Of course, care must 
be taken to ensure proper model use. 1 

A separate consideration when using granular data is the extent to 
which segmentation aligns with business structure. In many cases, 
the organisation is not aligned with reporting categories (eg, FR Y- 
14A), with segmentation crossing business lines. This may result in 
challenges such as participation and buy-in by various stakeholders, 
especially if the customer segments are very distinct. This is related 
to consistency in modelling across balance-sheet items. For example, 
the modelling of new loan origination for the purpose of calculating 
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interest income ought to be consistent with its modelling for the 
purpose of expected loss modelling. 2 This is a subtle but important 
point given that higher balance suggests higher interest income and 
higher losses, all else being equal. To make matters more compli¬ 
cated, an organisation should also recognise that loan origination 
impacts interest and non-interest expense as deposits, or other liabil¬ 
ities are needed to fund assets. These countervailing effects might 
motivate an institution to project higher loan origination for the 
purpose of interest income modelling, lower loan origination for the 
purpose of expect loss modelling and lower loan origination for 
deposit growth modelling, which is against the spirit of the stress¬ 
testing exercise. It is also inconsistent from an economic modelling 
perspective. 3 Relating this back to the extent to which segmentation 
aligns with business practice, the organisation must ensure that 
model ownership is well-defined and centralised when the model 
applicability crosses functional boundaries. To this end, many organ¬ 
isations are structuring PPNR groups that are explicitly responsible 
for modelling consistency and coordination across the organisation. 

With modelling methodology being the primary focus of this 
chapter, the analysis will be organised as follows: the next section 
discusses quantitative granular approaches to relating PPNR items 
with macroeconomic variables, followed by a section that discusses 
top-down industry peer approaches to relating PPNR items with 
macroeconomic variables. We then explore applications of the model, 
and accounting for an organisation's strategic plans and incorpo¬ 
rating expert judgement when projecting scenarios. The final section 
provides a recap and a glimpse of what the future might hold. 

GRANULAR MODELS 

This section discusses a number of granular, bottom-up PPNR 
models. Here granular refers to data available at a finer level than 
that reported at the bank or BHC level. Given that granular data are 
not typically available for non-interest income items, granular 
models are relevant for interest income and balance for categories 
such as commercial and industrial (C&I) and commercial real estate 
(CRE) loans, and, on occasion, for interest expense items. While insti¬ 
tutions frequently have granular historical data related to interest 
expense, products change with sufficient frequency that it can be 
cumbersome to go down the route of developing a granular model. 
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With that in mind, C&I balance and interest income (related to two 
FR Y-14A line items) are used to illustrate granular modelling gi ven 
that granular data are commonly available. 

There are at least two broad approaches to modelling balance. The 
first directly models balance for various segments of the portfolio 
(eg, asset class, industry, maturity, credit rating), potentially having 
separate balance models for lines of credit and their usage. The 
second models various components of run-off and new origination 
for various segments of the portfolio. By explicitly modelling the 
components, one can ensure a more accurate estimate of balance- 
sheet and income statement dynamics. For example, when 
computing interest income, one can differentiate between interest 
earned on existing loans and newly originated loans (assuming 
availability of models that differentiate interest charged on existing 
and newly originated loans). It also allows for a higher degree of 
consistency between PPNR calculations and loss estimation. For 
example, it is possible to account for changes in interest income 
resulting from non-accruals. 

The choice of the direct balance or component approach should 
depend on availability of data and analytics; modelling of run-off 
requires accounting for prepayment, amortisation and loss. The 
choice of segmentation clearly depends on available data, but should 
also depend on the institution's portfolio, along with the cross¬ 
segment variation in response to macroeconomic conditions. 

Given that data availability is a major component of model 
design, the first part of the section will focus on data options and 
limitations, while the second part discusses a number of modelling 
considerations. 

Data options and limitations 

A number of data sources provide granular, loan-level data that can 
be segmented and provide a foundation for modelling balance, 
usage, new origination and interest charged on new origination. 
Modelling run-off can be approached through empirical methods, or 
analytically through explicit modelling of drivers such as prepay¬ 
ment, loss and accounting for amortisation and maturing assets for 
the existing book and newly originated assets. 

Internal data for large C&I loans is frequently kept track of at a 
reasonably granular level. Institutions required to complete the FR 
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Y-14Q may have loan details for C&I loans larger than US$1 million 
going back a few years at best. While not sufficiently far back enough 
to build an econometric model, this data can provide the institution 
with an ability to model the existing balance by segment, and poten¬ 
tially have appropriate data to model run-off from maturity and 
non-accruals. In some cases, the institution may have terms and 
conditions on data, allowing for modelling of run-off coming from 
prepayment. 4 If sufficient internal data are not available, external 
data can be used as a supplement. 

Moody's Analytics Credit Research Database (CRD) is an example 
of one dataset that contains information on C&I loans for non-public 
borrowers. The CRD consists of data contributed by over 45 financial 
institutions (including 15 US banks) and various external data 
sources. Participants of the CRD provide quarterly portfolio snap¬ 
shots with facility and borrower-level data. The CRD contains data 
that can be used to infer time series dynamics of balance, new origi¬ 
nation, interest charged on new origination and usage. In addition, 
the CRD contains details that allow for loan segmentation based on 
characteristics such as industry, credit quality or loan type (eg, term 
loan or line of credit). 5 

Modelling considerations 

As discussed earlier, modelling approaches depend on the avail¬ 
ability and quality of historical data, statistical properties of the line 
item, business use and application, and model consistency across 
balance-sheet items. For the purpose of this section, we assume that 
the organisation is structured so that models are coordinated across 
lines of business, and that segmentation decisions can be based on 
data considerations (eg, quality of historical data, statistical proper¬ 
ties). With segmented data in hand, one can focus on the objective of 
designing models that can be applied to forecast changes in balance, 
usage, new origination and interest charged on new origination 
under various macroeconomic scenarios, including the baseline, 
adverse and severely adverse scenarios provided by the Federal 
Reserve, as well as custom scenarios that are specific to the institu¬ 
tion. 6 These model outputs can then be used in the calculation of FR 
Y-14A items. 

The steps in the model development process should include both 
quantitative methods and economic judgement. The objective is to 
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choose a model specification for each segment that has strong predic¬ 
tive power that can be supported by economic judgement. 
Macroeconomic variables chosen by the FRB are candidates for 
explanatory variables in the regression analysis. However, there may 
be alternative variables that are relevant. For example, a portfolio 
heavily invested in oil companies should consider whether, say, an 
oil price index helps explain time series fluctuations in balance, or 
any of the other variables. It is important to recognise that different 
models will have varying sensitivity to macroeconomic conditions. 
For example, interest charged on new origination is typically more 
sensitive to credit spread indexes than a balance model. Balance 
tends to be much slower moving given that the loan book cannot be 
immediately rebalanced; the organisation must wait for the existing 
book to run-off. Thus, lagged macroeconomic variables frequently 
perform well in describing balance. 

It is important to allow economic intuition to enter into the model¬ 
ling process. Given the large number of candidate variables, one can 
generally find statistical outliers where coefficients have signs that 
make little sense. This will be discussed in more detail later in the 
chapter when expert judgement is incorporated into the analysis. 
Care must be given to ensure that the variables have appropriate 
properties (eg, stationarity, homoscedasticity), and that the proper¬ 
ties are accounted for when making statistical inference. In addition, 
it is important not to over-fit the data, which is possible given that 
many of the CCAR variables describe common economic environ¬ 
ments (eg, GDP and unemployment). 

Transparency and parsimony are two additional properties that 
should be considered when proposing a model. Variables such as 
balance, usage, new origination and interest charged on new origina¬ 
tion are persistent. Linear growth or autoregressive models are 
specifications that are natural choices in this context. The choice of 
growth model over an autoregressive model should be, in part, 
determined by whether the series exhibits a unit root. Using balance 
for term loans as an example, the autoregressive equation can be 
represented as something in the spirit of: 

Balance, = AR B ({Balance,.* },{MV^_f },{SC m ,_*})+e, 

Also, for growth, the equation can be expressed as something in the 
spirit of: 
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Balance growth, = = G B ({MVjJf },{SC, „,,_*})+ G f 

where {MVffi*} are the selected set of macro and lagged macro 
variables used in the regression, { SC mt _ k } represents the set of 
segment and lagged segment characteristics (eg, maturity or average 
credit quality) and E t represents an error term independent of the 
other explanatory variables. AR B (.) and G B (.) represent autoregres¬ 
sive and growth functions with parameters that need to be 
estimated. Ordinary least squares (OLS) can be used when the func¬ 
tion is linear, or some version of generalised least squares, such as a 
weighted least squares, if some data points are measured with a 
higher degree of accuracy or if they are more relevant from an 
economic perspective. Non-linear specifications, such as panel quan¬ 
tile regressions, can also be explored. The chosen approach should 
consider the trade-off between accuracy and complexity. 7 In addi¬ 
tion, care should of course be given to ensuring that the error term is 
well behaved and, if not, to ensuring that their behaviour is properly 
accounted for when making statistical inference. 

In working through a specification, one should pool data to allow 
for robust statistical inference. For example, one can pool segments 
leveraging joint dynamics that are viewed to be common, allowing 
for a more accurate description of the relationship with macroeco¬ 
nomic variables. In other cases, it may make sense to estimate 
separate functions for each segment as the dynamics across 
segments are too different from one another. For example, term 
loans and lines of credit are frequently modelled separately, given 
that lines of credit face an additional dynamic of potentially being 
drawn down. 

Under the direct balance approach, total interest-charged projec¬ 
tions would be needed to compute interest income. Conceptually, 
the interest charged at each point in time would be a combination of 
interest charged on existing loans, and new loans. This is likely to be 
difficult given that the balance model does not differentiate between 
new and existing loans. Instead, a conservative approach (from the 
perspective of stressing PPNR) can be taken where existing spreads 
can be applied to all loans. After all, spreads on newly originated 
loans tend to increase during downturns. This can be seen in Figure 
12.1, which provides spreads for a sample of newly originated C&I 
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loans from the CRD, along with fitted values and projections based 
on the Federal Reserve 2013 baseline, adverse and severe scenarios. 
By applying the spread associated with the last point in dataset, 
into res i income will be lower under the adverse and severe 
scenarios. 

It is not surprising that consistent application of the direct balance 
model across the balance-sheet and income statement (eg, when 
projecting credit losses) will result in similar issues to those described 
when differentiating between spreads on existing and newly origi¬ 
nated loans. To avoid these challenges, the component approach can 
be used, where separate projections would be estimated for run-off 
and new origination for various segments. Functions similar to what 
was described for balance (ie, AR B (.) and G B (.)) would be explored and 
estimated for each component. For the purpose of, say, interest 
income, spreads on newly originated loans would be associated with 
loans originated at each projected quarter and each segment. 

An additional consideration when focusing on the component 
approach is its interaction with segmentation. This can be the case 
with new origination and spread charged on newly originated loans 
that feed into interest income projections. Another example is new 
origination for lines of credit, usage and spread charged on newly 
originated lines that also feed into interest income projections. 
Differing dynamics may prevail across interactive models that may 
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be countervailing once segmentation is taken into account. These 
dynamics may be washed out and lost with the direct balance 
approach. For example, lines of credit tend to be drawn down as 
credit quality deteriorates. There is evidence to suggest that while 
smaller and lower-rated firms use their credit lines more intensively 
in general, larger and higher-rated firms were more likely to draw on 
their credit lines during the financial crisis of 2007-08. 8 A counter¬ 
vailing effect when calculating interest income on lines of credit is 
the more dramatic increase in rates charged to lower credit quality 
borrowers during the crisis. Thus, interest income may increase or 
decrease for various segments across the Federal Reserve's scenarios. 
Similar patterns prevail for term loans where the response to the 
crisis was more pronounced for smaller entities and financial firms. 
Accounting for these differing patterns clearly allows for a more 
accurate description of interest income. In addition, it permits more 
accurate loss estimation when these cross-sectional patterns in new 
origination and usage are explicitly modelled. 

As a final note, robust validation must be integrated into the 
model development process, where performance is assessed both 
within sample and out of sample. It is important to recognise that use 
of external data does require additional analyses to ensure applica¬ 
bility to the institution. This can frequently be addressed by 
analysing dynamics for the, perhaps more granular, external data 
under segmentation that conforms to data available for the organisa¬ 
tion, which allows for some level of statistical comparison. 

TOP-DOWN INDUSTRY PEER MODELS 

In this section, we will explore a number of top-down industry peer 
PPNR models. The models are presented through a set of case 
studies where specific PPNR items are analysed. As discussed, there 
are several reasons to use top-down industry peer models. To recap, 
most non-interest income and expense items are not consistently 
tracked at a higher level of granularity than what is reported publicly 
or in regulatory filings. Some interest income and expense items may 
have accurate granular historical data, but face the challenge that 
variation in product composition results in limited history, creating 
difficulties when attempting to quantitatively link variables with 
macroeconomic variables. Finally, idiosyncratic variation in some 
line items makes statistical inference problematic. By using a peer 
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group, it is easier to isolate systematic drivers as idiosyncratic events 
are averaged out, allowing for a better representation of future 
dynamics as they relate to macroeconomic scenarios. The remainder 
of this section is organised as follows: the first part focuses on data 
options and limitations; the second discusses a number of modelling 
options and considerations. 

Data options and limitations 

Given the objective of designing a quantitative model to produce 
projections for the FR Y-14A form, the challenge becomes finding 
data both relevant and available over a sufficiently long history. 
Within the context of top-down models, several datasets are worth 
noting. Financial institutions required to complete the FR Y-14Q will 
have historical data with the same line items as the FR Y-14A. 
Flowever, the data are not public, thus not appropriate for peer 
modelling. In addition, data will, at best, go back only to 2009. 
Given the limited history and idiosyncrasies in FR Y-14Q data, 
using additional data sources may improve the statistical soundness 
of the models. The following two data sources have proven to be 
useful. 9 

□ FR Y-9C: Collected quarterly and reported publicly, the FR Y-9C 
is submitted at the consolidated level for the holding company 
and its subsidiaries. It is designed to parallel call reports for 
banks insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FDIC). The report consists of financial data (balance sheet, 
income statement and supporting schedules) for BHCs, savings 
and loan holding companies (SLHCs), and securities holding 
companies (SHCs). When projecting most PPNR components, 
the Federal Reserve uses data on historical revenue, and oper¬ 
ating and other non-credit-related expenses reported on the FR 
Y-9C report. 10 

□ Call reports: Call reports are similar to the FR Y-9C forms in that 
they contain basic financial data such as balance sheets and 
income statements. However, line items are reported on the bank 
level rather than the BHC level. 

While the FR Y-9C and call report data have the benefit of containing 
a rich history for peer institutions, there is the disadvantage that line 
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items do not align with many of the FR Y-14A line items. This issue is 
particularly relevant for the non-interest income and expense line 
items. In addition, FR Y-9C and call report data structures them¬ 
selves change over time, with some line items dropped and others 
added. Finally, institutions have flexibility in choosing which line 
item to associate reporting various non-interest income and 
expenses, making peer comparisons difficult. 

To address this challenge, institutions can aggregate line items by 
broader category classification comparable across the FR Y-14A and 
FR Y-9C (or call reports). To ensure the classification makes sense, 
one can compare the historical dynamics of the FR Y-14Q and FR Y- 
9C (or call report) over the (limited) historical data for one's 
organisation. 

Modelling considerations 

With a panel of peer data from the FR Y-9C and call report in hand, 
one can begin exploring the relationship between macroeconomic 
variables and industry peer PPNR category classification. It is impor¬ 
tant to recognise that it is unlikely for a single relationship to prevail 
across all PPNR categories. For example, CRE interest income is 
likely driven to a large degree by the CRE price index, which may not 
play as much of a role with C&I interest income or compensation 
expense. In addition, a separate modelling framework may be 
needed for the BHC and bank, with different macroeconomic 
drivers. This is relevant when the holding company contains a 
number of banks or other entities with substantive values for line 
items that feed into the category. Peer groups may need to be 
constructed for each entity level and each category; peers should be 
chosen to most closely resemble activities in that area. In addition, in 
some cases business lines might associate a different set of peers for 
the same line category classification. With these issues in mind, this 
section outlines several classes of specifications found to describe 
top-down peer relationships between many PPNR categories and 
macroeconomic scenarios. 

There are many similarities between statistical approaches used in 
top-down peer approaches and those used in granular bottom-up 
approaches. However, important differences exist. First, one should 
recognise that there are differences across institutions used in esti¬ 
mating the model. While those behavioural differences ought to be 
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minimised through proper peer selection, there will undoubtedly be 
variances that, when possible, need to be accounted for. Second, 
when developing autoregressive models, it is natural to explore the 
dynamics of items scaled by, say, assets. This scaling allows for easier 
comparison across peers. Otherwise, nominal series (ie, unsealed) 
when applied to autoregressive models, for example, tend to have 
observations of very different orders of magnitude, driven by the 
wide range of values that prevail on banks' balance sheets. Such a 
wide range in values makes statistical inference more complicated. If 
one models categories scaled by assets, a separate asset model is 
needed. The scaled model, along with the asset model and starting 
values, allows one to project the category. If one were to model line- 
item growth directly, rather than scaled values, the additional 
growth model for the numerator (eg, asset growth) is not needed. 

We now turn our attention to the representation of top-down peer 
regression models. Since growth models are sufficiently similar to 
those described above in the granular case, our focus is entirely on 
autoregressive asset-scaled category models: 

([Category ^/Asset^},' 

where Category Vit .\JAsset Vit _ k represents a lagged asset-scaled category 
balance, PC p>k represents peer characteristics (eg, peer dummy), p 
represents peer and other variables are defined as above. Since some 
categories follow a seasonal process, the modelling approach may 
also include quarter dummies to capture possible cyclicality. 

With the autoregressive scaled model estimated, we turn attention 
to modelling the scaling variable. If assets are used in scaling, growth 
models are a natural choice given that asset levels are not typically 
stationary. Asset growth would be applied to the scaled model 
projections in order to come up with category projections in dollar 
terms. Asset growth can be modelled as something along the lines of: 

Asset Growth, = = G({MV£?},{PC m , t _ k })+ E t 

The spirit of this overall approach is in line with that of the Federal 
Reserve, where most PPNR items are categorised, scaled and 
modelled through an autoregressive process. 11 
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As a final note for this section, and similar to the discussion in the 
section that outlines granular modelling approaches, robust valida¬ 
tion ought to be integrated into the model development process, 
where performance is assessed both within sample and out of 
sample. 


application and accounting for the operating plan 
and expert judgement 

This section will discuss the mechanical application of the model for 
the purpose of scenario projections in a format in line with FR Y- 
14A line items, and approaches to accounting for an organisation's 
strategic plans and incorporating expert judgement into the 
projections. 

The mechanical application of the model involves several steps. 
First, multiple models may need to be combined to generate projec¬ 
tions. This was the case with the scaled autoregressive top-down 
industry peer models that needed to be combined with an asset 
growth model. Second, a starting point is needed for the growth and 
autoregressive models. Third, when categories are modelled, a 
decomposition schema is needed to allocate the category classifica¬ 
tion across the various FR Y-14A line items within the category. An 
organisation then needs to consider the extent to which strategic 
plans align with the quantitative model projections, and the degree 
to which they may want to consider adjustments or overlays so that 
the two align. 

The discussion of the mechanical application of the models for 
projecting FR Y-14A items is presented within the context of the top- 
down industry peer model described above. This is of particular 
relevance for non-interest income and expense where autoregressive 
scaled category models and asset growth models need to be 
combined to estimate each of the nine-quarter projections. Future 
asset values can be estimated recursively, and then used to calculate 
the predicted category totals: 12 

Category pt = Category pt / Asset p Asset w Asset Growth 4 

Here, hatted variables represent fitted modelled values. In some 
instances, the model might describe dynamics of an observed vari¬ 
able that does not exactly align with the required FR Y-14A item. 
This is the case with balance where the most precise data may be 
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balance levels, which is different from the FR Y-14A required item 
that is averaged over the quarter. While the growth or autoregressive 
projection model can be applied to the starting average balance 
value, the organisation should recognise the limitation of the model's 
application. 

The next step is the disaggregation of projections to the FR Y-14A 
line-item level. Disaggregation can be carried out proportionally 
based on the relative size of the FR Y-14A items. A more involved 
procedure would allocate the projection based on the proportion of 
variation coming from each FR Y-14A item - perhaps by leveraging 
the FR Y-14Q history. 

Prior to deciding on the final set of models and projections, it is 
important to review results with economic judgement. There will be 
instances where seemingly similar variables will have opposite reac¬ 
tions to a macroeconomic stress. The challenge is to differentiate 
between legitimate candidate models and models with coefficients 
that are statistical outliers, and may even have coefficients with signs 
opposite to that which most closely represents reality and the spirit 
of the exercise. An example of two variables that seem similar, but 
have legitimate opposite reactions to stressed macroeconomic envi¬ 
ronments, are checking and time deposits. Figures 12.2 and 12.3 are 
based on call report data for the banking industry, and represent 
dynamics for checking and time deposits along with fitted modelled 
values and projections. The opposite reaction of checking and time 
deposits to the severe scenario is consistent with historical flight-to- 
quality patterns during economic downturns (checking), and 
movement toward higher paying investments (time deposits) during 
upturns. 13 

Turning our attention to model application and use, there are 
several issues worth thinking through. First, from a statistical stand¬ 
point, there is the question of the extent to which projections make 
sense given that historical data are used in estimation. For example, 
average C&I loan balance growth has been substantial since around 
the start of the century, in line with the substantial growth in the 
banking sector. It is questionable whether this level of growth is 
expected to persist in coming years. The model might provide good 
insight on co-movement between balance and macroeconomic 
conditions, but it may not provide a reasonable baseline projection. 
As an example. Figure 12.4 presents historic balance levels for a 
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sample of C&I loans, fitted values and projections for the Federal 
Reserve baseline, adverse and severely adverse 2013 CCAR 
scenarios, using data from Moody's CRD. 

The time series dynamics conform to the dramatic pre-crisis 
growth in C&I lending, with a sharp reduction as the crisis unfolded 
and later recovery. Focusing on projections, the dramatic increase in 
balance under the baseline projection is striking. While the pattern 
conforms to historical patterns, it may not be in line with the institu¬ 
tion's strategic plans. In fact, in this example, the baseline is 
sufficiently rosy, so much so that the adverse scenario looks rather 
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appealing as well, and not in the spirit of the exercise if the model is 
applied to, say, interest income. 

In such cases, it may be most natural to overlay the projections 
onto the organisation's annual operating plan (that accounts for 
strategic initiatives) so that the augmented model has baseline 
projections that align with the operating plan. An example is scaling 
projections by the ratio of the institution's operating plan growth rate 
and the model's unadulterated baseline projection. This will result in 
changes to the dispersion across the three scenarios. For example, if 
the organisation's baseline is greater than the modelled baseline, 
projections under the Federal Reserve scenarios will be scaled up 
and dispersion will be greater than that implied by the unadulter¬ 
ated model. Alternatively, one can shift projections by the difference 
between the institution's operating plan growth rate and the model's 
unadulterated baseline projection, keeping the dispersion in projec¬ 
tion unchanged. 

Figure 12.5 provides an example of such an overlay. One can see 
the muted growth under the baseline and the, perhaps more realistic, 
adverse scenario. 

The choice of overlay should depend upon the extent to which the 
organisation believes scaling or shifting best reflects the dynamics in 
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the projections; backtesting may allow one to understand the most 
appropriate approach. 

In addition, the organisation may have a view on the strategic 
actions it plans to take under the various scenarios that do not 
conform to historical patterns. In these situations, it may make sense 
to further adjust projections. One approach is for the organisation to 
quantify historical strategic decisions. While this is involved, in that 
it requires heavy input from the lines of business, it can provide a 
more precise and dynamic quantification mechanism for strategic 
[ overlays. Given that the process of bringing in strategic plans is both 
a quantitative and qualitative exercise, a narrative is needed to 
explain discrepancies and any resulting adjustments. 

RECAP AND A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE 

PPNR covers a variety of disparate items, with modelling that relies 
on a wide range of datasets with differing statistical properties. 
While disparate, there are a few points that are relevant for all PPNR 
line items. 

; First, the organisation must understand what data options 
(internal and external) are available and how these options align 
with the organisational structure so that the relevant stakeholders 
can be identified. Second, with data options in hand, the segmenta- 
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tion and categorisation of FR Y-14A line items need to be deter¬ 
mined. This will be undertaken in conjunction with designing 
modelling specification and macroeconomic variable selection. 
Statistical analysis, along with validation, will ensure a robust statis¬ 
tical methodology (or at least a methodology that is superior to 
practical alternatives). Third, it is necessary to demonstrate that the 
quantitative model is appropriate for CCAR projections. The organi¬ 
sation must, at some level, reconcile strategic plans and the 
quantitative model when submitting the final projections. 

With these points in mind, we should recognise that PPNR model¬ 
ling is in its infancy. Institutions have only just begun to explore 
datasets and modelling approaches. The collection and reporting of 
FR Y-14Q data, for example, will eventually produce time series 
sufficiently long enough to allow institutions to more accurately 
describe PPNR line items. While peer models will likely be used for 
many items that have volatile dynamics resulting from idiosyncratic 
events, the lengthier FR Y-14Q time series will certainly provide 
more options. In addition, there will likely be demand for data 
consortiums where granular anonymised data are collected, similar 
in spirit to loan-level datasets such as the CRD, that will allow for 
much more accurate modelling. 

Beyond the modelling, there is the question of application. Once 
sufficient data are available, and the organisation is able to develop 
models of sufficient accuracy, model use should move toward 
strategic decision-making. The organisation will be able to measure 
the extent to which various activities consume CCAR capital. While 
some organisations are beginning to recognise this variability when 
stress testing loan portfolios, they have not yet fully integrated this 
thinking when considering the application of PPNR models. 

This chapter benefited greatly from suggestions and discussions with 
Noman Bouaouda, Jie Chen, Christopher Crossen, Justin Huhn, 
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Wang, Luoying Weng, Antony Wilson, Kevin Yang, Jing Zhang, Si-Yi 
Zhou and Zhong Zhuang. 
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Banks' Governance and Controls over 
Internal Capital Adequacy Processes 

David Palmer and Paul Sternhagen 

Federal Reserve Board and Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 


Among the integral elements of an institution's internal process for 
assessing its capital adequacy, also known as the capital adequacy 
process (CAP), are the governance and controls over that process. 1 
Comprehensive and sound governance and controls are vital to 
ensure that an institution's CAP is functioning as it should, and that 
decisions regarding capital adequacy are made in a rigorous 
manner. 2 This includes the ability of the CAP, at large US banking 
organisations, to meet the requirements of the Federal Reserve's 
Capital Plan Rule and annual Comprehensive Capital Analysis and 
Review (CCAR) exercise. 

Together, an institution's board and senior management should 
establish a comprehensive, integrated and effective CAP that fits into 
the broader risk management of the institution. This chapter will 
discuss the key elements of the governance over a CAP, such as: 

□ strong board and senior management oversight, including peri¬ 
odic review of the institution's risk infrastructure, and loss and 
resource estimation methodologies; 

□ evaluation of capital goals; 

□ assessment of the appropriateness of stress scenarios 
considered; 3 

□ regular review of any limitations and uncertainties in all aspects 
of the CAP; and 

□ approval of capital decisions. 
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The chapter will also outline the sound internal controls that help 
govern an institution's CAP, and help ensure the integrity of the 
CAP and its results, including: 

□ policies and procedures; 

□ change controls; 

□ model validation and independent review; 

□ comprehensive documentation; and 

□ review by internal audit. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The board of directors has ultimate oversight responsibility and 
accountability for the entire CAP. It should be responsible for key 
strategies and decisions, define the culture of the organisation and 
set the "tone at the top". The board is ultimately responsible for the 
institution's CAP, even if the board is not intimately involved in the 
details. 

The board of directors should make informed decisions on capital 
adequacy for the organisation, and not just ratify recommendations 
made by senior management. The board of directors should receive 
sufficient information to understand the institution's material risks 
and exposures, and to inform and support its decisions on capital 
adequacy and capital planning. The board should receive this infor¬ 
mation at least quarterly, or when there are developments that affect 
capital adequacy or the manner in which it is assessed (such as major 
CAP methodology changes). 

Capital adequacy information provided to the board should 
include capital measures under current circumstances, as well as on 
a post-stress, pro forma basis, and should be framed against the 
capital goals established by the institution taking into account oblig¬ 
ations to external stakeholders. The board should receive clearly 
developed proforma financial results and trend analysis, with suffi¬ 
cient granularity on key entities, lines of business or portfolios, as 
appropriate. It should also see the impact of loss and resource esti¬ 
mates on the existing and prospective capital positions for both 
expected or "baseline" conditions and stressful ones. Additionally, 
the board should receive an analysis explaining the differences in 
results between baseline and stressful conditions for all key capital 
measures. 
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Board members should have a clear and detailed understanding 
of the institution's capital policy, including knowledge of the institu¬ 
tion's capital goals and the need to maintain certain capital levels to 
satisfy key stakeholders. The board should approve the capital 
policy and review it on at least an annual basis. 

In its review of capital information, the board should determine 
whether the stressful conditions applied in the CAP, including 
scenarios, are current, sufficiently severe and relevant to the organi¬ 
sation's risk profile and business activities. In addition, the 
information provided to the board should include a discussion of 
key limitations, assumptions and uncertainties within the CAP, so 
that the board is fully informed of any key weaknesses in the process 
and can effectively challenge reported results before making capital 
decisions. The board should also receive summary information 
about mitigation strategies to address key limitations and take action 
when weaknesses in the CAP are identified, applying additional 
caution and conservatism as needed. 

Institutions with better practices in this area have boards that fully 
understand the risks, exposures, activities and vulnerabilities that 
affect the institution's capital adequacy. They also understand the 
major sources of loss and revenue changes in the CAP, and the major 
drivers of changes in capital positions and ratios. Strong boards chal¬ 
lenge information provided by senior management by asking key 
questions, drilling down into certain areas and/or requesting addi¬ 
tional information. For example, boards that have evidenced more 
engagement in the CAP have asked specific questions around loss 
forecasts for high-risk/run-off portfolios, new product portfolios, a 
stress scenario's impact on business strategy/ growth initiatives and 
other aspects of the proforma capital analysis that are more heavily 
reliant on underlying management assumptions. Importantly, they 
recognise that CAP results are estimates and should be viewed as part 
of a range of possible results. Another good practice is for the board to 
receive information about past CAP performance. Effective boards 
also discuss identified weaknesses in the CAP, whether they need to 
take immediate action to address those weaknesses and whether the 
weaknesses are material enough to alter their view of current CAP 
results. They also discuss whether a sufficient range of potential stress 
events and conditions has been considered in assessing capital 
adequacy, including idiosyncratic events and outcomes. 
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Institutions should provide quantitative reports to the board that 
include cogent summaries, as well as underlying detail that is easily 
accessible. Reports should also include information about the valida¬ 
tion and independent review of models and other quantitative tools 
that produce results, especially if they have identified limitations, 
shortcomings and uncertainties. Institutions should provide a full 
list of assumptions underpinning CAP results and a discussion of the 
impact if those assumptions do not hold. In addition, strong boards 
review summary reports from internal audit to ensure that all identi¬ 
fied issues are incorporated into board discussions. 

A key concern is when the board does not challenge results and 
information, accepts whatever is provided to it by senior manage¬ 
ment, and provides only a cursory review and challenge of 
management recommendations. It is also concerning when there is 
evidence that board members are not fully aware of - or knowledge¬ 
able about - risks, exposures, activities and vulnerabilities, or do not 
have a good understanding of how loss and resource estimates are 
generated. Some boards may not have an understanding of the 
capital policy, are unaware of stakeholder expectations regarding 
capital adequacy or simply look at minimum ratios to gain comfort 
with post-stress outcomes - practices that are not acceptable. 
Another concern is when boards make little attempt to look at past 
CAP performance and help determine how the CAP functions over 
time. 

One of the most concerning shortcomings is when capital distribu¬ 
tion recommendations do not include all relevant information, such 
as sufficiently stressful conditions the institution might face, and 
appear optimistic. In some cases, key assumptions that underpin the 
CAP are not specifically identified, challenged and analysed. In other 
cases, board members do not receive information about governance 
and controls over the CAP, and do not ask questions about how CAP 
processes ensure that reliable and credible results are produced. 

SENIOR MANAGEMENT 

Senior management is responsible for ensuring that CAP activities 
authorised by the board are implemented in a satisfactory manner, 
and is accountable to the board for the effectiveness of those activi¬ 
ties. Senior management should ensure that the CAP as a whole 
functions effectively. In doing so, senior management is also respon- 
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sible for all the CAP control functions described below, and for 
ensuring that the CAP contains appropriately stressful conditions for 
assessing capital adequacy. This includes ensuring that scenarios of 
sufficient stress are included, and that those scenarios together cover 
all material risks and vulnerabilities facing the institution. 

Using appropriate information, senior management should make 
informed recommendations to the board of directors about the insti¬ 
tution's capital, including capital goals and distribution decisions. 

Senior management should ensure that proposed capital goals have 
sufficient analytical support and fully reflect the expectations of key 
stakeholders. The capital policy should provide a clear indication of 
how the institution aligns with stated capital goals on a post-stress 
basis and an explanation of management's proposed remedial 
actions if those goals are not met. Senior management should iden¬ 
tify all weaknesses in the CAP, as well as key assumptions, 
limitations and uncertainties, and evaluate them for materiality 
(both individually and collectively). It should also have remediation 
plans for any weaknesses affecting CAP reliability or results. 

At institutions with better practices, senior management main¬ 
tains an ongoing assessment of all CAP areas, identifying and 
clearly documenting any weaknesses, assumptions, limitations and 
uncertainties, and does not consider a "one-time" assessment of 
the CAP to be sufficient. Management considers all quantitative 
s, and qualitative information about the CAP, including reports from 
; internal audit, and looks across all areas to determine if there are 
| any combined/correlated weaknesses. Management has very clear 
l remediation plans for identified weaknesses, with specific timelines. 

| In some cases, based on its review of the full CAP, senior manage- 

I ment makes more cautious or conservative adjustments to CAP 
results or recommends more cautious or conservative capital 
decisions. 

Also of value is when senior management expresses some sense of 
"humility" about its ability to predict future outcomes, conveys 
"information scepticism" and recognises the prevalence of uncer¬ 
tainty. In some cases, management adjusts its recommendations to 
the board - including for capital actions - based on identified weak- 
j nesses and uncertainties. Senior management also includes key CAP 
assumptions, weaknesses and uncertainties in reports and specifi¬ 
cally points them out to the board. 
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Of concern is when senior management does not conduct a 
holistic review of the CAP and/or does not have a full under¬ 
standing of key assumptions, limitations, weaknesses and 
uncertainties. In some cases, senior management ignores identified 
issues, such as audit findings related to the CAP. In other cases, 
senior management has incomplete, poorly developed or outdated 
remediation plans to address identified weaknesses. 

DOCUMENTING DECISIONS 

An institution should appropriately document the key decisions 
about capital adequacy - including capital actions - made by the 
board of directors and senior management, and describe the infor¬ 
mation used to make those decisions. The decisions should be 
appropriately codified, formally approved and retained for future 
reference and decision-making. Having a formal documentation 
process for capital decisions not only provides transparency about, 
and a history of, decisions made, but also creates additional disci¬ 
pline for decision-making. 

Better practices in this area include board minutes that describe 
clearly how decisions are made and what information was used. In 
addition, there should be evidence that the board exercised an 
appropriate challenge of results and recommendations, including 
asking critical questions of senior management or reviewing infor¬ 
mation indicating that senior management has asked itself those 
questions. This can include having the board review key assump¬ 
tions and process weaknesses and, in some cases, reviewing analysis 
showing the sensitivity of capital to alternative outcomes. On the 
whole, there should be evidence that sufficient information was 
considered for decision-making at all levels. 

Weaker practices in this area include when board minutes are 
very brief and opaque, with little reference to information used by 
the board to make its decisions. Another area of concern is when the 
board appears to be affirming past decisions without any new 
analysis. It is also problematic when senior management recommen¬ 
dations are difficult to understand or do not have any supporting 
information. 
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SCOPE OF INTERNAL CONTROLS 

An institution's internal control framework should encompass the 
entire CAP, including the risk measurement and management 
systems used to produce input data, the models and other tech¬ 
niques used to generate loss and resource estimates, the process for 
making capital adequacy decisions and the aggregation and 
reporting framework used to produce management and board 
reporting. While institutions naturally may develop components of 
their CAP along separate lines, the control framework should ensure 
that the separate components come together in a coherent manner. 
Overall, the set of control functions in place should provide confir¬ 
mation that all aspects of the CAP are functioning as intended. 

Better practices in this area involve viewing the CAP controls on 
an integrated basis and ensuring they are applied consistently. These 
controls are viewed as a strong "second line of defence" to ensure the 
CAP functions effectively. Management should respond quickly and 
effectively to any issues identified by CAP controls and devote 
appropriate resources to continually ensure controls are functioning 
effectively. Management should also foster a culture in which control 
staff is accorded sufficient stature, authority and respect within the 
entire organisation. In addition, institutions with better CAP controls 
ensure that they are used in key process flows and at key decision 
points in the CAP, demonstrating that they understand where 
controls are needed most (such as to avoid potential conflicts of 
interest or to ensure effective challenge). 

In some cases, solid controls exist in certain areas but are not 
consistent on a holistic basis. For example, there may be sound 
controls in given business lines, but not in others. Some institutions 
might incorrectly view controls as more of an afterthought or a 
compliance exercise just to satisfy supervisors; this approach is often 
evidenced by the lack of stature of control staff in the organisation. In 
certain cases, management is not fully aware of control lapses or 
devotes little attention to ensuring that controls are sound. A major 
concern is when key control lapses have been unaddressed for some 
time or occur in fundamental areas, such as capital decision-making. 

POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 

Institutions should ensure they have policies and procedures 
covering the entire CAP, including a specific capital policy. Policies 
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and procedures should ensure a consistent and repeatable process 
for all components of the CAP, and provide transparency to third 
parties for their understanding of an institution's CAP processes and 
practices. Policies and procedures should be comprehensive, rele¬ 
vant to their use in the CAP and periodically updated and approved. 
Policies and procedures should include sufficient detail for each 
aspect of the CAP. There should also be evidence that management 
and staff are adhering to policies and procedures in practice, and 
there should be a formal process for any policy exceptions. Such 
exceptions should be rare and approved appropriately. Policies 
should be reviewed and updated at least annually, and more 
frequently when warranted. 

Institutions should have a specific capital policy containing guide¬ 
lines used for capital planning, capital issuance, and usage and 
distributions. A capital policy should include: internal capital goals; 
quantitative or qualitative guidelines for dividends and stock repur¬ 
chases; strategies for addressing potential capital shortfalls; and 
internal governance procedures around capital policy principles and 
guidelines. It should be a distinct, comprehensive written document 
that addresses the major components of the institution's capital plan¬ 
ning processes, and links to - and is supported by - other policies (risk 
management, stress testing, model governance, audit, etc). A capital 
policy should provide details on how an institution manages, moni¬ 
tors and makes decisions regarding all aspects of capital planning. 

A capital policy should also describe targets for the level and 
composition of capital, and provide clarity about the institution's 
objectives in managing its capital position. The policy should explain 
how the institution's capital planning practices align with the imper¬ 
ative of maintaining a strong capital position and being able to 
continue to operate through periods of severe stress. It should also 
specify the capital metrics that senior management and the board use 
to make capital decisions. In addition, a capital policy should include 
governance and escalation protocols that are clear, credible and 
actionable in the event an actual or projected capital ratio target or 
capital level target is breached. In addition to an annual review of 
policy by the board, institutions should establish a minimum 
frequency (at least annually) and other triggers for when its capital 
policy is reevaluated, and ensure that these triggers remain relevant 
and current. 
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Better practices for policies and procedures are when they are 
clearly an integral part of sound risk management and capital plan¬ 
ning. Institutions ensure that policies are clear and comprehensive, 
allowing a third party to gain a good sense of how actions are carried 
out. It is also important to see that CAP policies and procedures are 
followed in practice - for example, institutions with better practices 
make reference to policies when making decisions and taking 
actions, have established protocol for making policy exceptions and 
exhibit few variances with policy. 

Weaknesses in policies and procedures can include insufficient 
coverage or lack of detail. In other cases, policies do not clearly 
outline roles and responsibilities of groups or individuals involved 
in a given process. Concerns arise when policies lag or are inconsis¬ 
tent with practice, or when policies are violated with no protocol for 
approval. Both issues raise concerns that the policies are written just 
as compliance exercises and are not serving as governing docu¬ 
ments. Other concerns are when policies and procedures are 
developed or applied inconsistently across the CAP - ie, that some 
areas are determined to be more important that others, or some poli¬ 
cies are inconsistent or even contradict one another. 

ENSURING INTEGRITY OF RESULTS AND CHANGE CONTROLS 

Specific to the CAP, an institution should have internal controls that 
ensure the integrity of reported results and the documentation, 
review and approval of all material changes to the CAP and its 
components. An institution should ensure that change controls exist 
at all levels of the CAP. 

An institution should have controls to ensure that management 
information systems (MIS) are robust enough to support analysis for 
the CAP, with sufficient flexibility to run ad hoc analysis as needed. 
Furthermore, an institution should have specific reconciliation and 
data integrity processes related to key capital adequacy reports. An 
institution should have an established process for presentation of 
aggregate, enterprise-wide results, describing any adjustments made 
in the aggregation process. There should also be an objective party to 
ensure that reports provided to senior management and the board 
contain the appropriate level of detail, and are accurate and timely. 

The review should also assess whether the institution complies 
with its internal capital targets/guidelines, and check whether the 
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rationale for any deviations from stated capital objectives (either 
significant excesses or shortfalls) are clearly documented and 
approved. The different review procedures referenced above can be 
conducted with different frequency, subject to such considerations as 
the institution's internal audit cycle, the CAP reporting frequency, 
timing of capital plan development and updates, etc. At a minimum, 
however, key elements of the CAP should be subject to quality assur¬ 
ance assessments no less than annually. 

Ensuring that good information flows exist to support good deci¬ 
sions, with clear investment in controls for data and information, is a 
leading practice in this area. For example, some institutions have an 
unbiased, internal party not involved in developing projections 
check the numbers for accuracy, and ensure formally reported 
numbers are given extra scrutiny and cross-checking. In addition, 
institutions with better practices have strong MIS in place across the 
CAP to be able to collect, synthesise, analyse and deliver information 
quickly and efficiently. These systems also have the ability to run ad 
hoc analysis as needed in one or two days without employing 
substantial resources. 

Strong change controls include a variety of activities covering 
different elements of the CAP. Examples are access and editor 
controls over risk models used in the development of capital 
adequacy analysis (eg, loss and resource estimation models), mainte¬ 
nance of the CAP policy environment to ensure that roles and 
responsibilities reflected in key policies are consistent with the insti¬ 
tution's practices, and standards related to the level of support and 
management sign-off required to breach limits or deviate from stated 
policies and processes. Strong change controls are vital to the mainte¬ 
nance of an appropriately formal and repeatable process over time, 
allowing for process improvements to be integrated into the CAP, 
defining the bounds of management discretion and ensuring a trans¬ 
parent audit trail with respect to material process changes. 

Some institutions exhibit a strong "culture of information", as all 
staff recognise the importance of data and the need to keep it up-to- 
date. Further, all information presented is effectively challenged by 
appropriate parties within the organisation. All estimates and projec¬ 
tions are recognised as such, and information about uncertainty 
associated with those estimates and projection is presented to users 
so they can question and challenge where necessary. 
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Performance of the CAP can be inhibited by slow, antiquated 
and/or inaccurate MIS. Of most concern are cases in which data 
corrections indicate that management may have made different deci¬ 
sions in the past if they had accurate data. In other cases, MIS might 
be siloed and different systems are not fully compatible, require 
substantial human intervention to reconcile or require extensive time 
to produce meaningful and reliable information. 

VALIDATION AND INDEPENDENT REVIEW 

An institution should conduct validation and independent review of 
all models used in the CAP, consistent with existing supervisory 
expectations on model risk management. 4 Models should be indepen¬ 
dently validated or otherwise reviewed by unbiased parties. The 
validation and review process should include: (i) an evaluation of 
conceptual soundness, including supporting developmental 
evidence; (ii) an ongoing monitoring process that includes verifica¬ 
tion of processes and benchmarking; and (iii) an outcomes analysis 
process that includes backtesting (as appropriate for the different 
models used within the CAP). An institution should ensure that there 
is effective challenge with respect to the evaluation of all key models 
used within the CAP. Validation staff should have the necessary tech¬ 
nical competencies, sufficient stature within the organisation and 
appropriate structural and/or functional independence. 

An institution should maintain an inventory of all models used in 
the CAP, including all input or feeder models. Higher-risk and 
higher-impact models should receive additional attention, and be 
subject to more frequent validation and review. Consideration 
should be given to the use of models under stressed conditions if 
models were developed originally for use under baseline economic/ 
financial environments. There should also be a process to incorpo¬ 
rate compensating controls if model weaknesses and uncertainties 
are identified. 

Many institutions maintain an updated inventory of all models 
used in the CAP based on a clear definition of what constitutes a 
model. Institutions with better practices ensure that models have 
been validated for their intended use, such as a model designed for 
business-as-usual modified to be used for stress testing. Such institu¬ 
tions are also transparent about the validation status of all CAP 
models, and appropriately address any models that have not been 
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validated or have identified issues by restricting model use, putting 
compensating controls in place, or using benchmark or challenger 
models to help confirm the output of the primary model. Institutions 
with better practices acknowledge shortcomings in model risk 
management and have plans in place to remediate those quickly. 

Nearly all institutions continue to face challenges in conducting 
outcomes analysis of their CAP stress-testing models given limited 
realised outcomes against which to assess projections. However, 
some institutions do not attempt to compensate for challenges in 
outcomes analysis by conducting additional sensitivity analysis or 
other types of validation work. Other common deficiencies include 
failure to validate some models used in the CAP (including some 
high-impact stress-testing models), treating the output from models 
that have not been validated the same as the output from validated 
models, and lack of effective challenge by validation staff. In certain 
cases, institutions are not able to identify all models used in the CAP 
or scoped some models out of validation. In other cases, institutions 
rush validation work, even though work may not be complete or 
rigorous. Additionally, validation does not always cover manage¬ 
ment overlays or judgemental adjustments to model output. The 
challenge process can be ineffective at some institutions because 
those validating or reviewing models have conflicts or are not unbi¬ 
ased. Another shortcoming is when validators do not have sufficient 
technical expertise or familiarity with business lines or the intended 
use of models. 

DOCUMENTATION 

An institution should have clear and comprehensive documentation 
for all aspects of its CAP, including its risk measurement and 
management infrastructure, loss- and resource-estimation method¬ 
ologies, the process for making capital decisions, and efficacy of 
control and governance functions. Documentation should contain 
sufficient detail, accurately describe the institution's practices, allow 
for review and challenge and provide relevant information to 
decision-makers. 

Comprehensive and clear documentation is an important but 
often overlooked aspect of the CAP. Institutions should ensure that 
all areas of the CAP are documented and establish standards for 
detailed, comprehensive and current documentation. For instance. 
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an institution might establish minimum documentation expectations 
that must be met before validation or key decisions can occur. 

Greater emphasis on documentation can also help ensure that proper 
change controls are in effect. Better documentation includes non¬ 
technical executive summaries for longer documents. Institutions 
should ensure that they are provided with thorough documentation 
from vendors or other external parties. 

Key red flags for documentation include logic, math or egregious 
typographical mistakes, as well as outdated references. Concerns 
also arise when institutions' validation or audit staff has not been 
able to understand how a given CAP practice or process functions 
based on the documentation provided. 

INTERNAL AUDIT 

Internal audit should play a strong role in evaluating the CAP and its 
components. A review of the full CAP, not just the individual 
components, should be performed by audit periodically to ensure 
that the entire end-to-end process is functioning as expected and in 
accordance with the institution's policies and procedures. Reviews 
by audit should have sufficient scope, frequency and depth, covering 
all material aspects of the CAP. Audit staff should have the appro¬ 
priate incentives, competence and influence to identify and escalate 
key issues. Internal audit should review the manner in which CAP 
deficiencies are identified, tracked and remediated. Audit should 
report regularly on the status of the CAP to senior management and 
the board, presenting key findings as needed. An institution should 
have a process for addressing audit concerns in a timely manner. 

Institutions with better practices place strong emphasis on having 
high-quality internal audit involvement in the CAP by providing a 
comprehensive, robust review of all the CAP components in some 
depth, including all the control areas discussed above (eg, model risk 
management, change controls and compliance with policy). 
Institutions with strong internal audit for the CAP have strong issue 
identification and remediation tracking. They also ensure that audit 
has strong technical expertise, strong stature in the organisation and 
proper independence. 

Lagging practices include incomplete audit coverage of the 
CAP or the use of cursory or high-level reviews for some areas. 

Other weak practices include when internal audit provides few or 
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superficial findings and does not follow up to ensure issues are 
remediated. In other cases, senior management does not pay fun 
attention to audit findings or is slow in addressing them. Another 
cause for concern is when supervisors uncover key issues that audit 
has missed in its review. 

Importantly, institutions should recognise that internal controls 
are not just a bureaucratic "checklist", but rather constitute an inte¬ 
gral and dynamic element of sound risk management and capital 
planning. For example, institutions should conduct an end-to-end 
review of the CAP in series, not just as one single event that tries to 
capture everything at one time to simply "tick the box." Senior 
management should evaluate the end-to-end assessments of the 
CAP, ask specific questions about its elements and respond to any 
findings from the assessments. Further, the board should be briefed 
on the end-to-end assessments, with any key issues brought to their 
attention. 

CONCLUSION 

This chapter has described the sound governance and controls to 
support an institution's CAP. Governance and controls over a CAP 
are especially important given the breadth and depth of practices, 
processes, and issues covered in the CAP. These include strong over¬ 
sight of the entire process and comprehensive internal controls at 
every step. While some practices described in the chapter may 
appear more mundane and less "interesting" than other aspects of 
capital planning, without them a CAP'S results will not be reliable 
and credible. In fact, an important contributor to sound capital plan¬ 
ning is paying attention to key details that to some might seem 
irrelevant, but are in fact very important. Among other things, these 
can include comprehensive policies and procedures, rigorous model 
validation, detailed documentation and strong change controls. By 
focusing on these and other important details, institutions can 
provide a strong foundation and infrastructure that helps produce 
credible, relevant, reliable and consistent CAP results. 

1 The expectations articulated in this chapter relate to large banking organisations. For a more 
comprehensive discussion of US supervisory expectations and the range of practices for 
capital planning at large banking organisations, see "Capital Planning at Large Bank 
Holding Companies: Supervisory Expectations and Range of Current Practice, August 
2013", available at http://www.federalreserve.gov/bankinforeg/bcreg20130819al .pdf. 
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2 It is important to note that the capital adequacy process described in this chapter is equiva¬ 
lent to an internal capital adequacy assessment process (ICAAP) under Pillar 2 of Basel II. 
Accordingly, the expectations articulated here relating to the CAP are essentially the same 
as for the ICAAP. 

3 For information on governance over stress testing used in capital planning, see David 
Palmer "Governance over Stress Testing" in Akhtar Siddique and Iftekhar Hasan (Eds), 
2013, Stress Testing: Approaches, Applications and Methodologies (London: Risk Books), pp 
1-14. 

4 See "Guidance on Model Risk Management," Federal Reserve SR 11-7, April 4,2011, avail¬ 
able at http://www.federalreserve.gov/bankinforeg/srletters/srll07al.pdf. 
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CCAR and Capital Management: 
Relationship with Economic Capital, 
Regulatory Capital and ICAAP 

Dan Ryan and Pranjal Shukla 
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In the post-financial crisis world, capital planning and capital 
management have taken an ever-increasing prominence, not only 
from the regulators' point of view but also internally as large banks 
in the US have dedicated more resources and attention to capital 
adequacy. The Federal Reserve's Capital Plan Rule 1 and the 
Comprehensive Capital Analysis and Review (CCAR, the Federal 
Reserve's supervisory programme for assessing large banks' capital 
plans and capital adequacy processes) have emerged as the most 
important capital assessment programmes being implemented and 
continuously enhanced. 

While the focus has been on CCAR, other similar capital manage¬ 
ment initiatives of varying degrees of maturity have already been 
implemented at large banks. Examples include regulatory capital 
and Basel-driven initiatives (including Basel I, II, II.5 and III) and 
banks' internal views of risk-based capital requirements primarily 
driven by economic capital programmes. As banks continue to 
enhance and evolve these programmes, it is important to understand 
the context, objectives and applications of each, as well as the rela¬ 
tionships among them and how they can be leveraged in support of 
one another. A comprehensive awareness of these initiatives will 
help banks streamline internal processes around their overall capital 
management programme, establish appropriate governance, 
management oversight and attention, and provide clarity across 
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different levels of bank management, including the board. 
Furthermore, as banks go through additional regulatory-driven 
initiatives, this understanding can help to optimise resource alloca¬ 
tion. 

The objective of this chapter will be to provide an overview of the 
different capital management initiatives that exist within the large 
banks in addition to CCAR, and to provide a detailed comparison 
that includes the potential synergies that may exist across these 
initiatives. The first part of this chapter will describe the evolution of 
capital management practices and related capital management initia¬ 
tives within a typical large bank. Following this, there is a detailed 
comparison across relevant capital management initiatives from two 
different lenses: modelling approaches, and governance and 
processes. Flow all these different capital management practices and 
initiatives should be leveraged in an integrated manner for different 
capital management applications is then explored. The chapter 
continues with a description of the key capital management applica¬ 
tions, including capital limits and targets setting, capital adequacy 
assessment and risk-adjusted performance evaluation and capital 
optimisation. Finally, some insights around how banks should go 
about implementing a target state comprehensive capital manage¬ 
ment framework that incorporates all of these capital initiatives 
(including CCAR) are offered. 

EVOLUTION OF CAPITAL MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

Capital management practices have evolved since the introduction 
of the concept of risk-adjusted return on capital (RAROC) by Bankers 
Trust in the 1970s and the first Basel Accord in July 1988 (Basel I). The 
latter established the concept of risk-based minimum capital require¬ 
ments that banks should maintain to remain solvent. Although Basel 
I was aimed at establishing risk-based capital management practices, 
it was limited by a lack of adequate risk coverage granularity. As 
industry participants realised its limitations, and as computational 
capabilities increased, banks developed more advanced internal risk 
measurement approaches through economic capital methodologies. 
This led to heavy investment in systems designed to measure risk 
associated with the different business lines and increasingly diverse 
financial products that were developed during the 1980s and 1990s 
due to financial deregulation. 
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The evolution of economic capital methodologies allowed for 
more refined measures and granular estimates of capital. In light of 
the limitations of Basel I, increased computational capabilities and 
the banks' efforts to develop more advanced internal approaches, the 
Basel Committee of Banking Supervision (BCBS) proposed the Basel 
II Accord (Basel II) to closely reflect the set of industry practices that 
had been developed by the private sector through measures such as 
economic capital. 

Prior to Basel II, capital management concentrated primarily on 
risk-based capital calculations. Basel II expanded the focus of capital 
management practices to include the capital adequacy assessment 
process, as well as reporting and external disclosures. Basel II was 
based on three pillars, the first of which introduced a more risk- 
sensitive approach to measuring credit risk that allowed banks to use 
their own parameters in capital estimation, and defined require¬ 
ments for operational risk capital. The second pillar established a 
framework for the assessment of capital adequacy through the 
Internal Capital Adequacy Assessment Process (ICAAP) that could 
be used as an additional supervisory tool. The third pillar formalised 
disclosure requirements aimed at reinforcing market discipline. 

Even with these enhancements, Basel II fell short with respect to 
adequate risk coverage and granularity. The financial crisis of2007-08 
revealed its limitations and led to the development of the Basel III 
Accord (Basel III) in 2010. Basel III provided a stricter definition of 
regulatory capital, increased the scope and level of risk-weighted 
assets (RWAs), increased minimum capital requirements and intro¬ 
duced new liquidity requirements. Additionally, in response to the 
limitations associated with regulatory measures of trading and securi¬ 
tisation positions, the BCBS released revisions known as Basel II.5 as 
an interim measure. Basel II.5 sought to increase the risk sensitivity 
and conservatism of capital requirements related to market risk. 

Another key realisation from the financial crisis was that 
simulation-based statistical models and scenario projections condi¬ 
tioned only on historical macroeconomic data were not adequate for 
sound risk and capital management. Since Basel II (including 
ICAAP) had only been recently introduced when the financial crisis 
hit, banks had not made much progress in complying with the 
ICAAP requirements, especially requirements related to stress 
testing. 
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In response, the US banking regulators introduced the 
Supervisory Capital Assessment Program (SCAP) in 2009, which 
required the 19 largest bank holding companies (BHCs) to perform 
stress tests based on two scenarios provided by regulators. The 
purpose of the exercise was to assess whether these organisations 
had adequate capital to withstand the financial crisis and the 
impending recession. Another objective of SCAP was to assess these 
institutions on a relative basis under the same macroeconomic 
scenarios, since the individual stress tests conducted under indi¬ 
vidual bank ICAAP programmes used different scenarios and 
assumptions. Since SCAP was launched, stress testing has evolved 
into the more formal CCAR programme, with much broader scope 
and objectives than just credit loss forecasting. 

The evolution of capital management practices, along with related 
capital management initiatives, is summarised in Table 14.1. 

As evident from the summary, the capital management 
programme has evolved from looking only at risk-based capital 
calculations under Basel I. It has come to consist of comprehensive 
capital management frameworks involving not only more advanced 
and sophisticated modelling approaches, but also governance 
processes and controls. This evolution has resulted in banks focusing 
on various capital management activities, such as regulatory capital, 
economic capital and stress testing. We will now provide a high-level 
overview of each of these developments. 

Regulatory capital (Basel I/II/II.5/III) 

Regulatory capital frameworks have evolved to become more 
comprehensive, conservative and risk-sensitive since Basel I was 
issued. Basel I was primarily focused on establishing regulatory 
capital requirements for credit risk exposures based on broad asset 
categories. The 1988 accord was the first attempt by national regula¬ 
tors to establish a consistent approach for determining bank capital 
requirements across jurisdictions. The Basel I framework also estab¬ 
lished a common definition of what constituted available capital in 
the form of Tier 1 and Tier 2 capital, although the definition of what 
was to be included in the capital calculation was relatively lenient. 
For instance, operational risk was not included, and it was not until 
1996 that the market risk amendment was issued to address the need 
to hold capital associated with the risk of trading activities. 
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As computational capabilities advanced in the 1990s, banks devel¬ 
oped more advanced internal risk measurement and management 
frameworks that made Basel I obsolete. In response, the BCBS 
adopted some of these practices and proposed Basel II to more 
closely reflect the techniques that had been developed by the private 
sector through measures such as economic capital. Basel II envi¬ 
sioned that banks would eventually migrate to developing internal 
credit risk models for use in estimating capital requirements, and 
included provisions to facilitate the transition. Basel II allowed for 
credit risk to be measured using one of three methods: the standard¬ 
ised approach, the foundation internal ratings-based approach 
(foundation IRB) and the advanced IRB approach. 

As the name implies, the standardised approach allowed a bank to 
use a set of standardised risk weights to estimate their credit risk. 
Weights were based on asset class and either external credit rating 
(for securities and other exposures rated by one of the major rating 
agencies) or delinquency rates (for retail and non-rated commercial 
loans). Because these risk weights were applied to all performing 
loans within an asset class irrespective of the relative risk (for 
example, within an asset class, a performing sub-prime loan would 
receive the same risk weight as a performing super-prime loan), they 
were designed necessarily to be conservative. 

However, Basel II also allowed banks to use internal data to 
develop models that could better differentiate credit risk within asset 
classes. The foundation IRB approach allowed banks to create proba¬ 
bility of default (PD) models using internal data, while using 
standard estimates of loss given default (LGD), exposure at default 
(EAD) and asset correlation. The advanced IRB approach allowed 
banks to create internal estimates of all credit loss parameters. To use 
either approach, banks had to first establish internal data histories 
covering a full economic cycle (typically five to seven years of histor¬ 
ical data). 

Furthermore, regulatory approval was required for a bank to 
move away from the standardised approach to either the foundation 
or advanced IRB approaches. The timing of Basel II's implementa¬ 
tion in the US coincided with the 2008 recession, so regulators 
exhibited caution in reviewing and approving foundation or 
advanced IRB models. Indeed, as of October 2013, no US banks were 
fully Basel II-compliant. 
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In addition to expanding the breadth of credit risk modelling 
options, Basel II also established operational risk as a modelling cate¬ 
gory in itself. Similar to credit risk, Basel II provided banks with the 
opportunity to use either prescribed weightings or to develop 
models using internal historical data. 

The 2007-08 financial crisis revealed the limitations of Basel II and 
led to the development of Basel III in 2010. While Basel II did increase 
minimum capital requirements, its primary focus was on better 
quantifying credit and operational risks (through Pillar 1) and on 
improving the oversight and disclosure of risk (through ICAAP and 
Pillar 3 disclosures). Conversely, while Basel III does call for some 
updates to the credit risk modelling methodology (most signifi¬ 
cantly, through the use of a downturn PD instead of the 
through-the-cycle PD required under Basel II), its primary conse¬ 
quence is to provide a stricter definition of regulatory capital, 
increase the scope and level of RWA, increase minimum capital 
requirements and add new liquidity requirements. For example, 
Basel III places a greater importance on the Tier 1 common capital 
ratio by increasing the minimum capital requirement. At the same 
time, it modifies and limits some of the prior deductions on Tier 1 
capital to emphasise the quality of capital, and introduces the 
concept of countercyclical capital buffers. 

Additionally, to provide for the limitations identified in Basel II, 
prior to Basel Ill's formal adoption the BCBS released a revision 
known as Basel II.5. This revision helped account for the limitations 
associated with regulatory measures of trading and securitisation 
positions, and sought to increase the risk sensitivity and conser¬ 
vatism of capital requirements related to market risk. A summary of 
the evolution of Basel standards is shown in Figure 14.1. 

As regulatory capital requirements have become more restrictive, 
performance measures based on RWAs and the Tier 1 common 
capital ratio have taken an increasing prominence in many banks' 
capital management and business decision-making tools. This has 
been at the expense of economic capital measures that had been the 
primary basis for risk-based performance measurement in the pre¬ 
crisis environment. The most advanced financial institutions have 
been implementing models and systems that can estimate and allo¬ 
cate RWAs at the loan and position level, allowing for their full 
incorporation into business decisions. In this context, RWAs are used 
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Figure 14.1 Incremental changes in Basel requirement 
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by many institutions as the common currency to evaluate perfor¬ 
mance on a risk-adjusted basis. 


Economic capital 

The introduction of the concept of RAROC impelled the largest 
global banks to develop capabilities to measure risk through 
economic capital methodologies. This led to heavy investment in 
systems designed to measure risk associated with different business 
lines and the increasingly diverse financial products developed 
during the 1980s and 1990s due to financial deregulation. As 
economic capital methodologies evolved, they allowed for more 
refined measures and more granular estimations of capital. 

Unlike regulatory capital, economic capital methodologies and 
practices were not prescribed by the regulators, but evolved 
primarily as a result of the banks' own desire to increase the level of 
sophistication of what became the single measure of risk used for 
multiple management applications. Banks needed an alternative to 
the Basel I framework, which was insensitive to the relative risk 
profiles of different assets within a bank's portfolio. Basel I would, 
for example, assign equal capital weights to the most and least risky 
pass-rated loans within a commercial book, despite these assets 
clearly representing different levels of risk. 

Until the beginning of the financial crisis in 2007-08, leading 
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global institutions used economic capital for a number of manage¬ 
ment applications: 

□ satisfying regulatory requirements, including Basel II's ICAAP 
requirements that banks consider capital needs above the regula¬ 
tory minimums (details of ICAAP are discussed in the following 
section); 

□ understanding and quantifying risk exposures; 

□ risk-adjusted performance measurement and reporting; 

□ improved risk-based pricing; 

□ more active portfolio management; 

□ more efficient capital allocation; 

□ better definition of risk tolerance and limits; 

□ improved strategic planning and budgeting; and 

□ better communications with credit rating agencies. 

In the years before the financial crisis and up to 2010, the second tier 
of banks in terms of size, footprint and sophistication were still in the 
process of developing their economic capital frameworks with the 
objective of reaching a more mature state. 

In the years since the financial crisis, increasing regulatory 
requirements - including Basel III, minimum capital requirements 
post-stress (eg, CCAR) and non risk-sensitive requirements such as 
the leverage ratio - have imposed much stricter constraints on the 
capital requirements of the largest banks, particularly those desig¬ 
nated as systemically important. In light of these other requirements, 
which have become the de facto binding constraint for the vast 
majority of institutions, many banks have begun to measure prof¬ 
itability on the basis of regulatory capital. Nonetheless, economic 
capital can continue to inform decisions about true risk-adjusted 
profitability, and can spur internal management discussions when 
the two measures suggest different levels of risk (eg, a business may 
r appear to be attractive from an economic capital perspective, but not 
| based on its regulatory capital burden). 

While RWAs are used by many institutions as a more relevant 
; measure of risk than economic capital, banks have yet to develop 
| metrics that fully incorporate the capital impact of business decisions 
> at the business unit and deal level. Banks have developed the capa- 
; bility to estimate capital requirements associated with stress testing 
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and the leverage ratio at the top of the house. However, the alloca¬ 
tion of stress capital at the deal level for pricing purposes remains a 
challenge the industry needs to address. 

Although the common currency for risk measurement is based on 
regulatory capital requirements, the principles and tools developed 
by banks based on economic capital will continue to serve as the 
basis for management applications, including capital adequacy 
assessment and risk-based performance measurement. 

ICAAP 

The second pillar of the Basel II framework, related to the supervi¬ 
sory review of compliance with risk-based capital requirements, 
specifically focuses on a review of ICAAP. While the other pillars of 
the advanced approaches rule emphasise risk and capital analytics, 
calculation methodologies and disclosures, ICAAP focuses more on 
processes and governance for capturing other risks that are not 
captured in the Pillar 1 calculation and for establishing capital 
adequacy assessment. This allows supervisors to assess a bank's 
compliance with the rule requirements, and to incorporate other 
types of assessments such as stress tests and reverse-to-destruction 
scenarios into their overall capital assessments, thereby providing a 
buffer over and above Pillar 1 requirements. The primary objectives 
of ICAAP are to ensure that: 

□ all the relevant risks are identified, assessed and measured; 

□ appropriate capital limits and targets are set that relate directly 
to these risks; and 

□ appropriate processes and governance are established that allow 
the supervisors to assess the integrity of ICAAP. 

ICAAP can be thought of as another evolutionary step in 
constructing a cohesive framework that aligns risk and capital 
management, strategy and risk appetite into a comprehensive 
process and governance-driven framework. 

In a way, the timing of ICAAP was also very appropriate because 
of the 2007-08 financial crisis, which forced banks' senior manage¬ 
ment and boards to improve their risk and capital management 
practices. Banks have adopted ICAAP's objectives and the Pillar 2 
rules by establishing end-to-end risk and capital management frame- 
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works that include a comprehensive set of processes covering all risk 
and capital management activities. Examples of industry-leading 
ICAAP practices include end-to-end processes through the planning, 
execution and evaluation phases of a bank's operating cycle, and 
would cover strategic planning and risk appetite setting, new busi¬ 
ness identification, risk identification and assessment, capital 
planning, budgeting and forecasting, risk measurement and model¬ 
ling, capital evaluation and capital adequacy assessment, 
risk-adjusted performance evaluation and capital allocation, and 
integrated reporting. 

Under ICAAP, the various measures used to evaluate capital 
adequacy include regulatory capital measures, economic capital 
measures and scenario-based measures. Key applications of ICAAP 
include alignment of risk and capital management practices, risk- 
appetite setting, capital allocation decision-making and capital 
adequacy assessment. ICAAP's association with other capital 
management programmes within the bank can be thought of in the 
following ways. 

□ As a leading practice, ICAAP utilises regulatory capital 
measures (ie. Pillar 1 minimums), economic capital measures 
and stress scenario-based measures as part of the risk appetite, 
limits setting and capital adequacy assessment processes. 

□ In many ways, CCAR can be thought of as aligning with 
ICAAP's processes, practices and goals. This is especially high¬ 
lighted by the supervisory expectations document published by 
the Federal Reserve in August 2013, which advocates the seven 
principles of an effective capital adequacy process that align 
closely with ICAAP's requirements. 4 

□ CCAR includes a set of three Federal Reserve-defined macroeco¬ 
nomic scenarios and two macroeconomic scenarios defined by 
each covered bank. Bank-defined scenarios are meant to reflect 
the firm's idiosyncratic risks. Similarly, ICAAP is meant to be 
sufficiently comprehensive as to include idiosyncratic scenarios 
and other considerations, such as reverse-to-destruction 
scenarios. In other words, ICAAP is meant to consider factors 
that may be outside the scope of a simple macroeconomic down¬ 
turn, including low-probability but high-impact shocks or 
scenarios. 
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Stress testing: SCAP, CCAR and DFA stress testing 

CCAR and DFAST are the main initiatives by US regulators origi¬ 
nating from the financial crisis of 2007-08 that have the goal of 
enhancing risk and capital management practices within large 
banks. From the risk-based capital management point of view, one of 
the main realisations was that pure historical data and simulation- 
based statistical models were not adequate by themselves to provide 
sound risk and capital management, and that a scenario-based 
approach was required to augment the existing risk-based capital 
requirement calculations. Although ICAAP also recommended 
stress testing as part of capital adequacy, banks had not made 
enough progress on their stress-testing capabilities by 2008, 
Additionally, banks' internal stress-testing exercises performed 
under ICAAP were not comparable across banks because there were 
no prescribed, common scenarios. 

US banking regulators introduced SCAP to compel the top 19 
BHCs to perform stress tests based on two scenarios provided by the 
regulators. The purpose of the exercise was to assess whether these 
organisations had adequate capital to withstand a continued finan¬ 
cial crisis and prolonged recession based on a common set of stress 
scenarios. 

Since SCAP, supervisory stress testing has expanded beyond the 
original top 19 BHCs. The annual CCAR exam has come to include 
all domestic banks with US$50 billion or more in total assets, and any 
non-bank financial company designated by the Financial Stability 
Oversight Council (FSOC) for supervision by the Federal Reserve 
Board. In addition, the annual company-run DFAST applies to BHCs 
with US$10 billion or more in total assets, while the annual 
supervisory-run DFAST and mid-cycle company-run DFAST apply 
only to firms with US$50 billion or more in total assets. 5 

Additionally, the Federal Reserve has proposed a rule to require 
large, internationally active banks operating in the US to create US 
intermediate holding companies (IHCs). 6 Similar to US BHCs, IHCs 
with US$50 billion or more in total US assets would be subject to 
section 165 of the DFA's enhanced prudential standards, including 
stress testing, beginning in autumn 2015. IHCs holding US$10-50 
billion in total US assets would be required to run the annual 
company-run DFAST. 

Had banks been more proactive in implementing ICAAP 
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programmes, it is possible that DFA may not have formalised its 
stress-testing requirement as a means of evaluating loss during stress 
scenarios. However, it is more likely that formal stress testing was 
the inevitable next step in the evolution of bank capital evaluation. 
The financial crisis highlighted the need for regulators to assess the 
viability of banks, stabilise the markets and measure companies on a 
comparable basis, and consequently generated broad support for 
stress testing with a common set of macroeconomic variables. 

A number of changes and enhancements have ensured contin¬ 
uous improvement in the way banks manage their risk and capital; 
these changes, from the first submission in the summer of 2009 to the 
latest CCAR version, are summarised below. 

□ The initial 19 participating banks began stress testing their loan 
portfolios against regulatory-prescribed macroeconomic 
scenarios in 2009 under SCAP. This process evolved and 
expanded, with these largest banks performing the CCAR exer¬ 
cise and submitting their capital plans to regulators in early 
January every year since 2011. DFAST has taken on increasing 
levels of detail and sophistication, and is now required for all 
banks with at least US$10 billion in assets. 

□ CCAR and DFAST have become more formalised with the intro¬ 
duction of capital plan and stress-testing rules (see Table 14.2 for 
a summary of finalised regulatory requirements). 

□ The CCAR submissions have been formalised with submission 
requirements for FR Y-14 ("Capital Assessments and Stress 
Testing") schedules on an annual, quarterly and monthly basis; 
all Y-14 schedules must reconcile with FR Y-9c ("Consolidated 
Financial Statements for Holding Companies"). This has put 
additional focus on the data quality, integrity and granularity 
issues that were previously raised under Basel II. 

□ An additional scenario has been added (from baseline and 
adverse, to baseline, adverse and severely adverse) and the gran¬ 
ularity of the scenarios has also increased (additional 
macroeconomic parameters have been added in the scenario 
definition, including scenario parameters for Europe and Asia, 
in addition to the US). 

□ The rigour and focus on modelling approaches and techniques 
have increased significantly with every round of submission. 
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Table 14.2 Summary of regulatory guidance related to CCAR 


Regulatory guidance 

Link 

"Capital Plan Rule" (now codified as 12 

CFR 225.8), December 2011 

Federal Register notice (76 Federal Register 74631-48 
[December 1, 2011]): http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/ 

FR-2011 -12-01 /pdf/2011 -30665.pdf 

"DFA Stress Testing Rules (Supervisory and 
Company-Run Stress Test Requirements for 
Covered Companies)", October 2012 

Federal Register notice (77 Federal Register 62378-96 
[October 12, 2012]): http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/ 

FR-2012-1 0-12/pdf/2012-24987.pdf 

"DFA Stress Testing Rules (Annual 
Company-Run Stress Test Requirements for 
Banking Organisations With Total 
Consolidated Assets Over US$10 billion 
Other Than Covered Companies)", 

October 2012 

Federal Register notice (77 Federal Register 62396-409 
[October 12, 2012]): http://www.gpo.gov/fdsys/pkg/ 

FR-2012-10-12/pdf/2012-24988.pdf 

"Comprehensive Capital Analysis and 
Review 2013 Summary Instructions and 
Guidance", November 2012 

http://www.federalreserve.gov/newsevents/press/bcreg/bcreg 

20121109b1.pdf 

"Capital Plan Review 2013 Summary 
Instructions and Guidance", November 

2012 

http://www.federalreserve.gov/newsevents/press/bcreg/bcreg 
20121109b2.pdf 

"2013 Supervisory Scenarios for Annual 
Stress Tests Required under the 

Dodd-Frank Act Stress Testing Rules and 
the Capital Plan Rule", November 2012 

http://www.federalreserve.gov/newsevents/press/bcreg/bcreg 
20121115a1 .pdf 

"Dodd-Frank Act Mid-Cycle Stress Tests 
2013: Summary Instructions", May 2013 

http://www.federalreserve.gov/newsevents/press/bcreg/bcreg 
20130513a! .pdf 


Additionally, the scope of financial projections and related 
requirements has also been enhanced significantly with a 
specific focus on balance-sheet and income-statement projec¬ 
tions (pre-provision net revenue, PPNR, models) and related loss 
projections for each portfolio and risk type. 

□ As part of the CCAR programme, select results of the stress¬ 
testing exercise for each participating bank are publicly 
disclosed: 

O CCAR: Federal Reserve publishes Federal Reserve-modelled 
revenues, expenses, losses and post-stress capital ratios over 
the planning horizon, inclusive of the BHCs' planned capital 
actions, for the Federal Reserve severely adverse scenario. 

O Annual DFAST: Federal Reserve publishes Federal Reserve- 
modelled revenues, expenses, losses and post-stress capital 
ratios over the planning horizon, using DFAST-defined 
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capital distribution assumptions, for the Federal Reserve 
severely adverse scenario. Additionally, banks are required to 
publish a summary of their stress-testing methodology, incor¬ 
porated risks and key internal results under the Federal 
Reserve's supervisory severely adverse scenario (with DFA 
stress testing capital actions) between March 15 and 31 each 
year. 

O Mid-cycle DFAST: While there is no supervisory assessment 
for mid-cycle stress testing, banks are required to publish a 
summary of their stress scenario, methodology and internal 
results under the firm-generated severely adverse scenario 
(using DFAST-defined capital distribution assumptions) 
between September 15 and 30 each year. 

□ Most importantly, what started as a bank stress-test exercise has 
turned into a much more comprehensive risk and capital 
management framework, with a focus on processes and gover¬ 
nance in addition to stress testing and quantitative modelling. 
The capital planning guidance from the Federal Reserve in 
August 2013 stressed the importance of the banks' internal 
capital planning and adequacy assessment processes and poli¬ 
cies, and the supervisory assessment of these processes and 
policies, through a comprehensive capital management frame¬ 
work. It even went as far as identifying seven principles of 
effective capital management and capital adequacy processes, 
and thus formalised and reinforced CCAR by leveraging 
concepts first raised in ICAAP - specifically, that effective capital 
management extends beyond simply examining losses using a 
single approach (regardless of whether that approach is based on 
economic capital, regulatory capital or a stress test). 

COMPARISON ACROSS CAPITAL MANAGEMENT INITIATIVES 

As described above, capital management in large banks has been 
continuously evolving, and as part of that process various initiatives 
have been put in place - such as Basel II, II.5 and III, CCAR and 
DFAST, as well as economic capital initiatives that have been around 
for a while. In order to understand the relevance of each of these 
initiatives, this chapter will now provide comparisons with respect 
to: (i) quantitative and modelling approaches; and (ii) processes and 
governance. Capital initiatives relevant to the former include 
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risk-based capital quantification under regulatory capital (ie. Pillar 1 
of Basel II, Basel II.5 and Basel III), risk-based capital quantification 
under economic capital and risk loss projections under different 
CCAR and DFAST scenarios. Similarly, from the point of view of 
governance and processes, the relevant comparison is between 
ICAAP and CCAR as each of these regulatory capital initiatives 
expands the scope of capital management beyond risk-based calcula¬ 
tions to focus on a broader, more comprehensive capital 
management framework. We will start with comparisons involving 
the quantitative modelling approaches. 

Modelling approaches 

The evolution of capital measurement requirements, from Basel I 
through CCAR and DFAST, also helps describe the progression of 
credit modelling techniques for economic and regulatory capital, 
and stress tests. Although there are similarities between the structure 
and outputs of models used to estimate capital and those used to 
estimate loss for CCAR and DFAST, the two forecasts are designed 
to help management understand and quantify risks based on 
different requirements. 

While capital models do generate an expected loss forecast, their 
primary focus is on measurement and quantification of unexpected 
loss - that is, the potential level of loss that may only be experienced 
once every 10, 20 or even 100 years. Macroeconomic scenarios are 
incorporated into the loss estimates to the degree that model parame¬ 
ters are estimated based on historical data; however, the stress 
results output by the model are derived from the introduction of 
statistically induced volatility into the results (using a Monte Carlo 
simulation, for example). This allows users to develop a probability- 
weighted distribution of loss. As a result, it is not necessarily possible 
to link a stress forecast to a specific macroeconomic projection. 

Capital forecasts are designed to estimate the short-term (12- 
month) PD using a "through-the-cycle" view of default - ie, default 
rates are effectively averaged out through the economic cycle. 
During relatively stressed periods, the one-year expected loss esti¬ 
mates produced by this method would therefore underestimate 
defaults, while under relatively calm periods they would overesti¬ 
mate defaults. 

Stress-testing credit loss estimates differ from capital models in 
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that they typically create a single path of loss. That is, regulators 
supply banks with a specific set of macroeconomic projections (or 
banks generate their own), and banks produce a single loss forecast 
that directly relates to the given economic scenario (rather than 
generating a distribution of potential loss paths, as is common in 
capital models). Unlike capital models that forecast total losses 
within one year of the forecast, CCAR models incorporate a timing 
element into the forecast by generating a quarterly estimate of the 
full balance sheet (including charge-offs, provision expense, 
allowance for loan loss, PPNR and loan growth) for each of the nine 
quarters following the forecast date. 

Although it is possible to use a simulation-based model for CCAR 
or DFAST, it is relatively uncommon. If a simulation approach is 
used, regulators expect that users be still able to input a specific 
macroeconomic scenario into the model. However, instead of exam¬ 
ining the distribution of outcomes, the average result across 
simulations is used as a credit loss estimate. A summary of the key 
modelling differences between frameworks is given in Table 14.3. 

While economic and regulatory capital models are designed 
to address different objectives than stress testing, both model 


Table 14.3 Capital and CCAR modelling considerations 



Economic/regulatory capital 

CCAR and DFAST 

Type 

Through-the-cycle, although 
may include some reflection of 
market conditions (cycle 
influence) and future 
expectations 

Point in time (time series) 


One year 

Nine quarters 

Loss timing 

Cumulative losses projected on 
a quarterly basis 


Objective 

Statistical distribution of loss 

Stressed values 

Capital actions 
included in 
forecast 

None 

CCAR: includes impact of 
dividends, stock repurchases, 
etc, in the BHC's capital plan 
DFAST: uses fixed capital 
distribution assumptions based 
on recent, historical capital 
actions by the BHC 
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frameworks offer management a means of supporting strategic deci¬ 
sions and can help to provide a safeguard against unexpected loss. 
For example, because a CCAR stress test requires a snapshot of the 
bank's losses and liquidity positions to be projected on a quarterly 
basis, it is possible to identify situations where a bank may appear to 
be adequately capitalised over the one-year forecast horizon gener¬ 
ated by an economic capital model, but where liquidity constraints 
occur in an individual quarter of the forecast. 

Similarly, the CCAR stress-loss forecast is inherently constrained 
in that it assumes that changes in macroeconomic variables are the 
primary drivers of loss, and that everything else is effectively held 
constant. An economic capital model can help reveal risks in the 
portfolio that may instead be a function of events unrelated to 
macroeconomic changes. 

Synergies between capital and CCAR/DFAST models 
Despite some of the differences in modelling techniques and require¬ 
ments, many aspects of an existing economic or regulatory capital 
modelling process can be directly leveraged for CCAR and DFAST. 
Banks that have most successfully leveraged their capital frame¬ 
works for stress-testing purposes have done so across the following 
dimensions. 

□ Data: Perhaps the greatest synergy between the capital and 
CCAR/DFAST processes is through the use of clean, reconciled 
data. Because Basel II requires a full cycle of data for estimating 
PD, the same dataset that was used to estimate Basel II models 
can typically be leveraged for stress-testing purposes. Regulators 
have raised a number of concerns about the overall quality levels 
of data being used in models at banks of all sizes - therefore, 
having a clean dataset over a long time series through economic 
cycles can save significant time. 

□ Implementation framework: A distinct difference exists between 
CCAR/DFAST and capital models in that the former requires a 
time series of quarterly loss estimates, while the latter examine 
loss using a fixed one-year horizon. However, CCAR/DFAST 
models can leverage many aspects of the underlying capital 
models, such as the internal ratings, historical transition matrices 
used in deriving estimates of through-the-cycle PDs or the cali- 
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bration mechanisms designed to translate through-the-cycle PDs 
into point-in-time PDs. 

□ Benchmarking: Even if capital models are not used directly in 
CCAR or DFAST, they can serve as confirmation to give manage¬ 
ment additional confidence as to the reliability of their stress 
scenario results. However, it is important to exercise caution 
given the potential difficulty of reconciling the quarterly time 
series of projections required by CCAR with the one-year loss 
horizon produced by a capital model. 

□ Process timing: Regulatory expectations are that the CCAR/ 

DFAST process will be incorporated into BAU. Banks that have 
already deployed an economic capital framework have two 
distinct advantages here. 

O LOBs will have some familiarity with economic capital projec¬ 
tions, and may be using them to help manage their business 
units. This will allow them to incorporate stress loss forecasts 
from CCAR and DFAST as an additional data point more 
readily. 

O Many banks have found the process of operationalising the 
CCAR and DFAST models and running them in the relatively 
condensed timeframe required by regulators to be a large 
burden. Those banks that have experience in deploying a set of 
economic capital models typically have already established a 
process to quickly generate, review and approve model results. 

Regardless of the modelling framework employed, the credit loss 
forecast is of interest to regulators when they review a bank's overall 
CCAR and DFAST submissions. For relatively smaller, non- 
systemically important banks, the credit loss forecast is often the area 
that drives the greatest overall stress to the balance sheet. Given this 
level of scrutiny, it is important to ensure that all assumptions are 
clearly documented and logically consistent with other areas of the 
submission, regardless of whether loss estimates are from a stress 
test or from a capital estimate. 

Differences between capital and CCAR/DFAST models 

There are several key differences between capital models and 

CCAR/DFAST stress-testing modelling. A summary is provided 

below. 
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□ Horizon of loss estimates: Economic capital models are designed to 
estimate PD over a one-year horizon (that is, the probability that 
a loan defaults within the next 12 months from the forecast date). 
However, CCAR and DFAST require losses to be estimated on a 
quarterly basis across the entire nine-quarter forecast horizon. 
As a result of this timing difference, it is difficult to directly 
leverage a capital model for stress-testing purposes. 

□ Purpose of forecast: Economic capital models are built to forecast 
total defaults over a one-year horizon. CCAR and DFAST are 
concerned with creating a full balance-sheet projection for each 
quarter of the forecast horizon. As a result, for CCAR and 
DFAST it is necessary to project the allowance requirement and 
provision expense in each period in addition to loss. As compa¬ 
nies often reserve for one year of loss for consumer portfolios 
and as much as two or three years of losses for commercial port¬ 
folios, the CCAR and DFAST models must estimate the timing 
and total amount of losses in order to determine the loss provi¬ 
sion impact on earnings in any given quarter of the forecast. 

□ New volume: Regulatory capital under Pillar 1 is based on the 
portfolio as it exists as of the forecast date, while CCAR and 
DFAST require banks to account for new volume in their loss 
projections. Pillar 2's ICAAP bridges this gap to the extent that it 
expects a bank to consider anticipated changes in exposure tied 
to strategic decision and economic influences, including changes 
related to the risk profile of new business. However, the consid¬ 
erations in an ICAAP framework may not always be transparent. 
By contrast, CCAR and DFAST require banks to account directly 
for a time series of new volume in their loss projections, which 
also requires banks to make an assumption around how new 
volume is incorporated - both in terms of the new volume's 
delinquency status/risk rating and, for loan level models, in 
terms of its loan attributes (eg, FICO, loan-to-value, LTV). These 
assumptions can be made using a combination of management 
judgement and historical data. 

□ Macroeconomic variables: Depending on how the capital model 
was specified, macroeconomic variables may or may not be 
directly incorporated as model inputs. This is particularly true 
for PD models, which Basel II requires to produce a through-the- 
cycle estimate of loss. Banks have addressed the through- 
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the-cycle requirement in different ways: some have built changes 
in macroeconomic variables directly into the models, and then 
input an "average" macroeconomic forecast to represent a 
through-the-cycle view; while others have estimated models 
using a full cycle of data and excluded any direct macroeco¬ 
nomic terms. In these cases, macroeconomic influences are 
implicit based on the historical data used to estimate the models, 
but estimates are not tied to specific, explicit scenarios as of the 
balance-sheet date. Because regulators look for direct, trans¬ 
parent links between macroeconomic variables and loss 
forecasts, banks that took the latter approach in particular will 
have relatively more difficulty using capital models for CCAR 
and DFAST. 

Governance and processes 

As mentioned earlier, in addition to risk-based capital, both ICAAP 
and CCAR 7 have focused on broader aspects of overall capital 
management frameworks. Although there are certain inherent 
differences between ICAAP and CCAR, there are many themes 
common between them, as illustrated in Figure 14.2 and to be 
described in more detail here. 

While both ICAAP and CCAR are part of regulatory require¬ 
ments, ICAAP is part of the Basel II Advanced Capital Framework 
that was finalised in 2008, while CCAR is part of the Capital Plan 
Rule published in 2011. In terms of applicability, while ICAAP is 
applicable to all banks that are required to implement the Basel II 
Advanced Capital Framework, CCAR was primarily initiated as an 
exercise that was only applicable to the 19 largest banks within the 
US. It has subsequently been expanded to BHCs with US$50 billion 
or more in assets. Perhaps the biggest difference between ICAAP 
and CCAR is the purpose for which each of these was established. 

ICAAP was established primarily to supplement the risk-based 
minimum capital calculations required under Pillar 1 to ensure that 
all those risks that are not captured thoroughly in Pillar 1 calcula¬ 
tions are addressed in the overall capital adequacy assessment. To 
that extent, the main objectives of ICAAP included identifying and 
measuring all material risks that a bank faces, setting and assessing 
internal capital adequacy goals that are directly related to these risks 
and establishing a comprehensive capital adequacy assessment 
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process that goes beyond simply measuring the risk-based minimum 
capital requirements. In order to address the risks that may not have 
been captured in the risk-based minimum capital calculations under 
Pillar 1, ICAAP recommends that banks rely on additional capital 
adequacy assessments that may include economic capital as well as 
stress testing. 

While ICAAP was established to supplement Pillar 1 capital calcu¬ 
lations and to establish a comprehensive capital adequacy 
assessment process, CCAR was established to perform a compara¬ 
tive assessment of the banks' capital adequacy and their ability to 
withstand stress under commonly defined scenarios. Moreover, 
CCAR assesses BHCs' financial condition, risk profile and capital 
adequacy on a forward-looking basis; capital plan, capital planning 
process and capital policies; and strategy for, and ability to comply 
with, Basel III capital requirements. From this point of view, the 
stress-testing exercise within CCAR can be thought of as one of the 
many different ways that banks should be evaluating their capital 
adequacy assessment under the ICAAP programme. Over the past 
three iterations, the objectives and the scope of CCAR have 
expanded to establish it as a broader capital management framework 
that focuses on foundational risk management practices, gover¬ 
nance, capital adequacy processes and internal controls. This 
evolution brings CCAR and ICAAP closer towards the end-goal of 
establishing a comprehensive capital management programme 
within the banks. Accordingly, CCAR has many common themes 
with ICAAP, as will be discussed below. 

Comprehensive risk identification and measurement 
One of the most important and fundamental aspects within both 
ICAAP and CCAR is the necessity for a comprehensive risk identifi¬ 
cation and measurement framework. Since capital adequacy 
assessment is directly linked to risks for which capital needs to be 
provisioned, it is extremely important to identify all the risks that a 
bank faces as the first step. ICAAP focuses on comprehensive risk 
identification and assessment to ensure that all risks that are not 
included in or adequately addressed by Pillar 1 of risk-based capital 
calculation are appropriately accounted for within the overall capital 
adequacy assessment. ICAAP also focuses on understanding and 
incorporating the interdependencies among different risks in the 
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overall capital adequacy process. Similar to ICAAP, CCAR requires a 
thorough identification of all the risks faced by a bank to ensure that 
they are appropriately addressed under stress scenarios through 
which the bank's capital plan and capital adequacy need to be 
assessed. Thus, both ICAAP and CCAR rely on a comprehensive risk 
identification and measurement framework and, to the extent that 
banks have not yet done so, they should establish a common risk 
identification and measurement process that feeds into both ICAAP 
and CCAR. 

Risk appetite and capital limits and targets setting 
Another integral step in both ICAAP and CCAR is to link the risk 
profile of a bank to its overall risk appetite, and to establish appro¬ 
priate capital limits, guidelines and targets. Once all material risks 
are identified, such limits, guidelines and targets are required to 
translate those risks into a capital adequacy assessment. From an 
ICAAP point of view, overall capital adequacy can be assessed 
against these limits, guidelines and targets under different views of 
capital adequacy assessment. Similarly, for CCAR, such limits, 
guidelines and targets can be used to assess the feasibility of a bank's 
strategic and capital plans under a base case as well as adverse and 
severely adverse scenarios. Under both ICAAP and CCAR, it is 
extremely important to understand and define clearly the compo¬ 
nents of available capital while establishing capital limits, guidelines 
and targets. It is also important to clearly define the distinctions 
among lim its, guidelines and targets. Capital limits generally are the 
absolute minimum that banks should meet under all conditions. The 
minimum risk-based capital requirements established by regulators 
can be used as the starting point for establishing capital limits. 
Capital guidelines generally are internal warning mechanisms that 
are established by banks to be triggered prior to a breach in limits. 
Finally, capital targets generally indicate the forward-looking capital 
position that a bank wants to maintain under the baseline operating 
environment. As with the risk identification and measurement 
process, both ICAAP and CCAR rely on risk appetite, capital limits 
and target-setting processes, and banks should establish a common 
risk-appetite and capital-limit setting framework that can be lever¬ 
aged for both ICAAP and CCAR. 
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Focus on capital plan and contingency plan 

While the development, evaluation and approval of a bank's capital 
plan is the primary focus under CCAR, ICAAP also establishes the 
need for an effective capital plan that incorporates a bank's capital 
objectives and planned capital actions. Under CCAR, banks are 
expected to use the capital plan to clearly define their strategy, link 
capital requirements to the strategy through financial projections, 
describe planned capital actions and assess capital adequacy 
through baseline and stressed projections. In addition to the capital 
plan, both ICAAP and CCAR establish the requirement for a 
comprehensive capital contingency plan that lays out various contin¬ 
gent capital actions that can be taken under stress. 

Comprehensive governance 

Comprehensive governance is one of the main focus areas through 
which the effectiveness of a capital management programme can be 
assessed, and ICAAP and CCAR both highlight this aspect. Specific 
governance expectations for both ICAAP and CCAR include: 

□ board and senior management oversight and involvement; 

□ continuous enhancement through periodic review and 
remediation; 

□ clarity of roles and responsibilities; 

□ appropriate committee structure for issue escalation and 
resolution; 

□ appropriate reporting at different levels; and 

□ policy and documentation. 

Both ICAAP and CCAR recommend increased involvement by the 
board, not only in capital action decisions but also in the overall 
capital management framework. The board is required to have a 
very clear understanding of: the risks the bank faces; the way these 
risks are captured in various risk-based capital calculations (ie, 
within regulatory capital calculations, economic capital calculations 
and CCAR stress-test loss projection calculations) and their limita¬ 
tions; the rationale for establishing various capital limits within the 
risk appetite; and the overall capital management and capital 
adequacy assessment process. The board is also expected to conduct 
a periodic review of the overall capital management framework to 
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identify weaknesses and corresponding areas of enhancements. 
Finally, the board needs to thoroughly understand and review all 
proposed capital actions prior to approving or objecting to them. It i s 
expected that senior management will be fully involved, and 
committed not only to establishing a comprehensive capital manage¬ 
ment framework but also to continuously assessing and improving 
it. As part of implementing such a framework, senior management is 
expected to incorporate all regulatory expectations (ie, Basel, ICAAP 
and CCAR), and also to implement industry best practices that are 
relevant to their institution. 

Another important aspect of sound capital management gover¬ 
nance is to have clearly defined roles and responsibilities across 
various functions. With the advent of ICAAP and CCAR, a compre¬ 
hensive capital management programme requires robust 
collaboration across various functions at the corporate as well as line- 
of-business levels, especially within risk, finance and Treasury. In 
order to efficiently support such collaboration, clarity of roles and 
responsibilities is essential. Effective organisational structure also 
needs to be supported by a clearly defined committee structure that 
allows prompt escalation and resolution of critical issues. Reporting 
of timely and relevant information at appropriate levels is also crit¬ 
ical from a robust governance point of view. Finally, both ICAAP 
and CCAR emphasise the need for a formal, detailed capital policy 
that provides adequate guidance to the overall capital management 
programme. Such policy should include the banks' approach to 
establishing capital limits and guidelines, capital adequacy assess¬ 
ment, capital actions decision framework and capital contingency 
planning. Capital policy should be supported by other key policies, 
including risk policy, liquidity policy, stress-testing policy and 
model validation policy. In addition to the policies at the highest 
level, banks also need to implement an overall documentation archi¬ 
tecture that consists of various types of documentation at 
appropriate levels. This can include policies, manuals, methodolo¬ 
gies and detailed procedure documentation. 

Banks should establish comprehensive governance structures 
around their capital management programmes that address all of the 
issues mentioned above, and support both ICAAP- and CCAR- 
related requirements. 
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Internal controls 

Internal controls are another key focus area for both ICAAP and 
CCAR. While ICAAP emphasises the need for a robust internal 
controls environment from a processes and governance point of 
view, CCAR highlights strong internal controls around data quality 
and data integrity due to its specific reporting requirements. From an 
ICAAP perspective, banks need to maintain strong internal controls 
around the processes to ensure the integrity and objectivity of their 
capital adequacy programme. For CCAR, in addition to controls 
around processes and governance, it is necessary to establish strong 
internal controls around data quality and integrity, as well as model¬ 
ling and quantification. As mentioned earlier, as part of CCAR, 
monthly, quarterly and annual reports containing detailed data need 
to be submitted to regulators under FR Y-14 requirements. 
Additionally, this data need to be reconciled with FR Y-9 submis¬ 
sions. Since the data calculations and projections developed under 
both ICAAP (for overall capital adequacy purposes) and CCAR (for 
capital plan and capital actions decisions) are used for key strategic 
decisions, it is important to establish robust data controls. 

In addition to process and data controls, independent model 
review and validation is another critical control aspect that needs to 
be emphasised in order to establish a robust capital management 
programme. The scope of independent model review and validation 
from CCAR perspective would apply to all the models used in devel¬ 
oping base-case and stress projections. These would include models 
used for projecting assets and liabilities (including deposits), 
revenue, expenses and losses, as well as aggregation models. From 
an ICAAP perspective, all models used for capital adequacy 
purposes would be subject to review and validation. These would 
include Pillar 1 minimum risk-based capital calculations, and addi¬ 
tional quantitative modelling performed under Pillar 2 (ie, models 
for capturing missing risks and models for developing different 
views of capital adequacy, in addition to Pillar 1-like economic 
capital and stress testing). Finally, for a strong internal control envi¬ 
ronment, a periodic independent review of the overall capital 
management programme is recommended by both ICAAP and 
CCAR. This expectation highlights the clearly established role of the 
internal audit function within the capital management programme. 

As evident from the above analysis, both ICAAP and CCAR are 
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initiatives geared towards establishing a comprehensive capital 
management programme at banks. Each of them has its own specific 
requirements and, at the same time, has significant overlap with the 
other across various functions. Banks would benefit from integrating 
governance- and processes-related requirements that are common 
between ICAAP and CCAR, and from implementing a comprehen¬ 
sive capital management programme. 

CAPITAL MANAGEMENT APPLICATIONS 

Methodologies utilised by financial institutions to measure and 
assess their capital positions have become substantially more sophis¬ 
ticated over time. In the wake of the financial crisis, regulators, board 
members and shareholders have all increased their focus on initia¬ 
tives designed to strengthen capital management practices. 
Expectations with regard to how banks manage and assess capital 
adequacy have moved away from utilising methods that only focus 
on regulatory capital ratios to implementing capabilities that allow 
financial institutions to develop an understanding of their capital 
positions in the context of all risks faced by them, and the possibility 
of deterioration of their capital positions during internal or external 
stress events. 

Regardless of which capital applications are used or which 
methodologies are employed, the objective remains the same: accu¬ 
rate management and understanding of a company's capital 
position. This understanding helps to facilitate a bank's ability to 
maintain capital levels that allow it to manage business activities 
through both normal and adverse business environments, maintain 
access to sufficient funding sources and realise opportunities for 
strategic growth. 

At most sophisticated financial institutions, the capital manage¬ 
ment process focuses on three primary areas. The first involves 
identifying desired levels of capital that will protect shareholders and 
allow the company to safely operate in both stable and stressed condi¬ 
tions. The second involves assessing current and projected levels of 
capital against the limits that have been established to determine 
whether the current level of capital is sufficient. The third involves 
utilising this assessment of capital to evaluate businesses on a risk- 
adjusted basis, and to determine what (if any) capital actions can and 
should be executed by the company, including using capital to fund 
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future initiatives, to achieve optimum capital allocation. The combi¬ 
nation of these three activities represents the foundation of sound and 
effective capital management. As described in the previous sections, 
capital management practices have evolved significantly from a 
simple risk-based minimum capital view to more sophisticated and 
comprehensive capital adequacy assessment programmes, including 
Basel II and ICAAP, Basel III and CCAR. These advancements have 
taken place not only in the methodologies and calculations, but also 
around comprehensive coverage of all risks and, most importantly, 
establishing different approaches to evaluating current and projected 
capital that include Basel Ill's minimum capital requirements, banks' 
internal assessment based on economic capital and CCAR-based 
assessment under different stress scenarios. The banks need to imple¬ 
ment a comprehensive capital management framework that 
incorporates all these advancements. Such a capital management 
framework should be used to support these key capital management 
applications, as will be described in detail below. 

Capital targets and limits setting 

Bank capital is one of the main expressions of a bank's risk appetite. 
In establishing its capital limits framework, a bank should imple¬ 
ment various tiers of accepted capital position in terms of limits, 
guidelines and targets. Various views of capital should also be eval¬ 
uated and incorporated in defining the bank's capital limits. These 
views may be based on regulatory requirements, the bank's own 
internal views based on economic capital or other similar method¬ 
ologies and scenario-based capital limits. A bank's capital 
limit-setting process may include different layers of limits and 
targets, including absolute minimum regulatory capital-based limits, 
bank's internal limits above regulatory minimums, capital guide¬ 
lines that may be used as triggers prior to reaching internal limits 
and capital targets that are the levels the bank wants to operate at 
under normal business conditions. Such an approach would encom¬ 
pass the different capital programmes described earlier. It would 
utilise the regulatory capital-based minimum requirements, apply 
additional capital based on ICAAP to capture additional risks, use 
internal bank assessments based on economic capital or similar 
methods and finally apply stress scenarios as required by both 
ICAAP and CCAR. 
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Minimum regulatory capital requirements 

The first step to managing an institution's capital position is to 
understand the levels of capital that are required to effectively 
operate the business under both normal and stressed operating 
conditions. These capital levels are unique to each specific institution 
and represent a product of both the financial position and risk 
appetite of the company. Capital limits are implemented to help 
ensure that capital levels at the company are sufficient to generate 
market confidence and to provide access to capital markets in order 
to secure funding. While the standards have increased over time, 
regulators have been explicit when defining risk-based capital 
requirements for financial institutions. These risk-based capital 
requirements generally serve as the foundation used by banks to 
establish minimum limits on their capital levels. 

Basel III regulatory capital represents the next set of international 
standards for levels of capital that financial institutions must main¬ 
tain. Although not yet fully implemented, the guidelines from Basel 
III are being used at a majority of the largest financial institutions to 
help define the absolute minimum levels of capital that they must 
maintain. 

While the "well-capitalised" guidelines establish the absolute 
minimum levels that banks must maintain to convey adequate 
capital positions and avoid regulatory imposed restrictions or 
actions, it is generally accepted that banks should be operating at 
some internally defined level above these standards. As explicitly 
referenced in the Federal Reserve's SR 99-18 (SUP): 

"[Rjegardless of the techniques used, nearly all US banking organiza¬ 
tions have found it advantageous to operate within capital levels 
above regulatory minimums, and indeed, above levels defined as 
'well-capitalized' by regulation. Such decisions recognize supervi¬ 
sory expectations for strong capital positions, the cyclical nature of 
credit risks, the uncertainties and errors associated with measuring 
risk, pressures from significant business counterparties and other 
market participants, geographic or industry concentrations, business 
uncertainties associated with specific banking activities, and other 
factors not considered in the current risk-based capital framework ." 8 

Additional regulatory guidance indicates that supervisors generally 
expect banks to hold capital proportionate to their unique risk 
profiles and to account for all material risks. This generally means 
that regulatory minimums should only be used as a floor when 
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measuring risk-based capital, and that banks should layer on addi¬ 
tional capital requirements to capture these other considerations. 

These increases on top of regulatory required minimum levels of 
capital should ensure that the capital management process includes 
capital limits that take into consideration all material risks, quanti¬ 
fying those that can be reliably measured and establishing buffers for 
those risks that cannot be accurately quantified. This is one of the 
main concepts of ICAAP as described earlier. Additional capital add¬ 
ons should enable banks to maintain a capital position that covers 
capital dilution that will occur during periods of stress, uncertainty 
for risks not captured in the capital adequacy process, uncertainty for 
quantified risks and uncertainty due to material weaknesses in the 
capital adequacy assessment process. Furthermore, banks should 
manage their capital levels to include additional capital buffers as 
estimates for future business initiatives and strategic objectives. This 
approach to layering additional capital on top of existing regulatory 
required minimums is captured in Figure 14.3. 

Stress-test/conservation buffer 

While Basel III generally prescribes a 2.5% conservation buffer, the 
exact level of this buffer should be specific to each institution and 


Figure 14.3 Capital limit, guideline and target methodology illustration for the 
Tier 1 common capital ratio 
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based upon internal analysis that estimates possible losses that 
would occur during different stress scenarios or that have been 
historically experienced during economic downturns. Stress tests 
such as CCAR provide one relatively straightforward framework for 
banks to estimate and understand the potential magnitude of this 
need. Stress tests using CCAR also provide an estimate of capital 
requirements under stress scenarios and form an input for estab¬ 
lishing a bank-specific conservation buffer. The stress-test buffer 
allows banks to manage their capital during times of normal oper¬ 
ating conditions at a level that is conservative enough to safeguard 
the institution against possible losses that could occur as economic 
conditions deteriorate. 

Uncertainty buffer 

Sound capital management is based on a bank's ability to effectively 
measure and quantify all material risks faced by the institution and 
to maintain a capital position that is sufficient to protect the bank 
against those risks. However, accurately measuring and quantifying 
the impact for all potential risks that could diminish a bank's capital 
is a highly imprecise process. Consequently, banks should establish 
additional capital buffers to capture the uncertainties inherent in that 
process. These uncertainties are generally categorised into the 
following three areas: 

□ uncertainty due to risks not captured in the capital adequacy 
process ("missing risks"); 

□ uncertainty due to quantified risks; and 

□ uncertainty due to material weaknesses in the capital adequacy 
process. 

Banks that are most successful in leveraging these additional buffers 
work to ensure that they are applied in a transparent and consistent 
fashion. That is, rather than incorporating uncertainty buffers 
directly into the models themselves, separate line items are shown 
for each buffer. In addition to increasing transparency, this helps to 
ensure that buffers are not redundant and that risks are not double- 
counted. 
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Management buffer 

Additionally, banks should manage their capital levels to include 
additional capital buffers as estimates for future business initiatives 
and strategic objectives. Actions that will result in future capital 
disbursements should be considered in capital planning, and capital 
levels should be maintained in such a way as to assure capital 
adequacy after the actions have been taken. Whether it is dividend 
distributions to shareholders, share buy-backs or equity capital used 
for merger and acquisition activities, the impact of these actions 
should be accounted for as part of a management buffer, and capital 
should be managed with these strategic objectives in mind. 

Economic capital-based limits 

In addition to the regulatory capital-based limits, banks also incorpo¬ 
rate economic capital-based limits as part of their capital limits 
framework. Economic capital limits provide an additional view of 
the minimum capital a bank should hold to meet unexpected losses. 
When establishing economic capital-based limits, banks may incor¬ 
porate some of the same considerations and methodologies that they 
use in establishing regulatory capital-based limits, guidelines and 
targets. These include reliance on a material risk identification and 
assessment process, incorporation of various uncertainty buffers and 
a management buffer. Economic capital-based calculations and 
limits can be thought of as a challenger view to regulatory capital 
calculations, in that they may reflect different parameters and corre¬ 
lation estimates not contemplated under Pillar 1 regulatory capital 
calculations. Additionally, many banks use economic capital under 
their ICAAP programme as a means to capture risks that are gener¬ 
ally not captured under Pillar 1 calculations. In either case, economic 
capital provides an additional capital view to establish capital limits 
and guidelines. 

Capital adequacy assessment 

Once a bank has established the desired levels of capital that should 
be maintained at the institution through the selection and setting of 
capital limits, it must periodically evaluate the adequacy of its 
current and projected capital levels. This evaluation helps to ensure 
that the bank's current and projected capital positions exceed 
these limits and provides confidence that the bank is adequately 
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capitalised. In a business-as-usual environment, banks will generally 
assess capital adequacy on a quarterly basis; however, during times 
of stress or increased volatility, banks may increase the frequency of 
this assessment. 

To fully understand the capital position and demonstrate 
adequacy, it is necessary to view the capital adequacy assessment 
through a variety of different lenses. Each of these views either offers 
support for the bank's case that sufficient capital exists at the institu¬ 
tion or evidence that capital levels are insufficient in the context of 
that particular test. While capital adequacy can be tested based on a 
wide variety of considerations, the primary ways that banks view 
adequacy assessments are described below. 

Regulatory capital ratios - normal operating environment 
Capital adequacy assessments for regulatory capital ratios involve 
comparing calculations for current and projected regulatory capital 
ratios to the capital limits, guidelines and targets. Under normal 
operating conditions, the ratios utilised in this analysis are generally 
capital ratio projections based on a baseline forecast or those derived 
through the standard business planning processes. This allows a 
bank to assess its most recent actual ratios (in addition to the 
projected capital ratios) in relation to the capital thresholds derived 
from the combination of regulatory expectations, the bank's risk 
appetite and the estimated impact that various factors could have on 
the bank's capital position. Regulatory capital ratios utilised in this 
adequacy assessment process include the Tier 1 common ratio. Tier 1 
capital ratio, total risk-based capital ratio and the leverage ratio. 

Use of this spectrum of regulatory ratios ensures that a bank is 
assessing adequacy across all forms of loss-absorbing capital compo¬ 
nents (eg, common equity, preferred stock, subordinated debt). 
Additionally, assessing adequacy for each regulatory ratio helps 
exhibit compliance with regulatory expectations and management of 
regulatory risks. While the Tier 1 common capital ratio has gained 
momentum as the primary ratio to be considered, it is important to 
assess capital positions separately across each of these regulatory 
ratios. 

Levels of current and projected capital ratios are directly 
compared to the limits or guidelines established by a bank in order to 
gauge its capital composition. When capital levels are projected to be 
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above a bank's targets over a projected period, a bank can conclude 
that it has adequate capital based on regulatory capital ratios under 
normal circumstances. Demonstration of capital adequacy under this 
test indicates that a bank's projected capital position under normal 
operating conditions can sufficiently meet regulatory expectations 
and withstand capital dilution caused by possible stress events, 
uncertainty and proposed strategic actions that affect capital. 

Regulatory capital ratios - stressed business conditions 
While understanding whether a bank is adequately capitalised 
under a baseline environment is critical, ICAAP and CCAR also 
require assessing capital under different stress conditions. Although 
ICAAP first recommended the idea of capital adequacy under stress 
scenarios to supplement the routine capital adequacy assessment, 
CCAR took it to the next level by accelerating the implementation of 
this requirement through the capital plan rule and the DFAST rules. 
CCAR requires banks to be able to perform integrated stress-testing 
activities based on fixed, stressed economic scenarios in order to 
generate proforma balance sheets and income statements. Stress tests 
are aimed at determining the impact of adverse economic environ¬ 
ments on banks' capital positions. 

The capital adequacy assessment for this method compares the 
projected, stressed and quarterly values for each capital ratio against 
a bank's limits. Because capital ratios reflect a capital position that 
has already accounted for capital dilution that would occur during 
stress, the limits and guidelines used for comparison should no 
longer include capital allocation for the stress-test conservation 
buffer. Additionally, during times of stress, management would 
generally postpone any strategic actions such as future acquisitions 
or additional capital distributions, so capital reserved for the 
management buffer would not be included in the comparison of 
projected values to capital limits and guidelines. Banks are able to 
conclude that their capital positions are adequate when the projected 
values for the ratios, after recognising capital dilution created by the 
stress situations, still exceed the bank's limits. 

Economic capital adequacy 

As previously discussed, banks utilise economic capital to estimate 
unexpected losses that might threaten their solvency. Banks will 
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determine the estimated economic capital values for a series of risk 
types, including market risk, credit risk, operational risk and 
strategic/business risk. These estimated values are aggregated (and 
generally decreased by a correlation adjustment) to produce a 
finalised estimate for economic capital at a bank. To allow for addi¬ 
tional conservatism, economic capital values are then increased in 
line with the estimates determined for uncertainty buffers. 

Because estimates of economic capital include different assump¬ 
tions than regulatory capital ratios, assessing adequacy against 
economic capital calculations provides a bank with another adequacy 
test. When assessing adequacy, banks will compare the total estimates 
for economic capital to the capital available at the bank (generally 
represented by common equity) to determine whether the bank is 
currently maintaining a sufficient capital position. 

Peer analysis 

When providing support for capital adequacy, banks will often 
perform peer benchmarking to determine how their capital position 
compares to the capital position of selected peers. Most often, peer 
benchmarking takes the form of comparing historical capital ratios 
among a selected peer group to assess the relative capital position of 
a bank. However, with the movement toward standard regulatory 
expectations for completing CCAR and DFAST exercises, banks 
have become able to benchmark projected capital-related informa¬ 
tion that is made public. 

Historical peer analysis is a common practice at banks. This type 
of peer analysis is used as a mechanism for analysing a bank's capital 
levels in relation to perceived market expectations based on capital 
positions of the bank's competitors. While this analysis is not 100% 
accurate due to differences in the size, complexity and risk appetite 
of each individual bank, the analysis does provide useful informa¬ 
tion on the adequacy of capital positions at a bank as compared to 
other financial institutions. Generally, banks will review at least 
eight quarters of historical capital information for each regulatory 
capital ratio to identify comparative capital levels and trends. 
Although not a sufficient method for assessing adequacy if used in 
isolation, this can be a useful method for supporting capital 
adequacy assessments when combined with other assessments. 
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Additional adequacy considerations 

In addition to the primary methods used by banks to assess capital 
adequacy, financial institutions will perform a number of supple¬ 
mentary reviews to ensure that a bank's capital position is sufficient. 
The assessments will differ based on the unique needs of each insti¬ 
tution, but can include aspects such as capital adequacy for each 
legal entity or capital adequacy in light of updates or changes to 
regulatory regimes. Regardless of the mechanisms used to determine 
capital adequacy, it is important to remember that no single method 
is sufficient to determine whether a bank can claim, without reserva¬ 
tions, that its capital position is adequate. Banks must implement a 
variety of methods to assess capital adequacy and use results from 
each of these assessments in combination with one another in order 
to be able to truly evaluate their capital position and demonstrate 
capital adequacy. 

Performance evaluation, capital optimisation and capital decisions 

Beyond assessing capital adequacy, the most strategic application of 
the capital management framework is to establish a basis for senior 
management to evaluate the risk-based performance of a bank and 
make capital action decisions most likely to optimise capital alloca¬ 
tion. This has become especially crucial since the financial crisis, 
which very clearly underlined the fact that capital is not abundant, 
but rather is the most critical scarce resource that could demonstrate 
a bank's financial strength and viability to the market. We will 
now provide details on how banks should utilise their capital 
management programmes to support risk-based performance evalu¬ 
ation and capital towards optimising their capital allocation. 

Risk-based performance evaluation 

Performance evaluation is a comprehensive exercise that should 
rely on multiple financial and risk data inputs, and take an inte¬ 
grated view. This includes financial data, including balance sheet 
and profit and loss (P&L) at the overall bank level, as well as perfor¬ 
mance by LOBs and portfolios at various granular levels. Risk data, 
including risk exposures and quantification, as well as risk-based 
capital allocations, need to be overlaid on top of financial data to 
develop a view of risk-adjusted performance assessment. As 
described earlier, capital adequacy assessment should apply 
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different methods of assessment of required and available capital 
components, including risk-based minimum capital, economic 
capital and forward-looking projections under base case and 
different stress scenarios. 

Such an analysis generated for a comprehensive capital adequacy 
assessment should include ex post as well as ex ante views in terms of 
historical performance and forward-looking projections as described 
in Figure 14.4. 

The historical overall performance of a bank, as well as its perfor¬ 
mance by LOBs or portfolios, can be evaluated on a risk-adjusted 
basis through economic capital allocation under the bank's internal 
view, as well as through RWA allocation under a regulatory capital 
view. Additionally, CCAR and DFAST projections provide a 
forward-looking view under different scenarios by applying busi¬ 
ness- or portfolio-specific assumptions for projecting the key 
components of assets, liabilities and P/L for each balance-sheet line 
item, as well as for the overall bank. An ideal capital management 
programme that allows a bank to thoroughly assess risk-adjusted 
performance would have the following characteristics: 

□ use of risk, capital and funding measures across segments, 
geographies and legal entities; different views of risk-based 
capital calculation and assessment, including regulatory capital 
and economic capital; 

□ further integration of finance and risk to provide risk-adjusted 
performance evaluation; 

□ flexibility to forecast the impact of evolving regulatory rules 
(Basel III, liquidity coverage ratio (LCR)/net stable funding ratio 
(NSFR), etc); 

□ adoption of regulatory scenarios and alignment with stress¬ 
testing guidelines (CCAR and DFAST); and 

□ technological improvements to enhance data quality and to 
automate reporting, linking incentives to risk appetite, profile 
and business activities. 

Capital optimisation 

One of the main decisions that banks need to continually assess is the 
level of capital they need to hold at any point in time and under 
different conditions. On one hand, banks want to use any excess 
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capital they may have toward revenue- and profit-generating activi¬ 
ties; on the other hand, banks need to hold sufficient capital to 
protect themselves from any potential risks. Risk-adjusted capital 
calculation has been one of the main tools for banks to maintain this 
balance and make capital decisions. With the advent of enhanced 
methodologies, standards and approaches on one hand, and the 
improved data quality, granularity and system capabilities on the 
other, banks' ability to perform risk-adjusted capital calculations has 
significantly increased, allowing them to continue to optimise their 
capital positions. 

The banks will have to continue to apply various strategic and 
tactical levers in order to continuously optimise capital and increase 
profitability at the same time. Some of these strategic levers for 
capital optimisation include: 

□ reallocating capital among LOBs and products, incorporating 
proforma return on capital analysis, 

q incorporating capital information into product pricing, 

□ optimising booking model and legal entity choices to capital- 
intensive transactions; and 

□ providing capital-based decision-making tools to business units. 
Some of the tactical levers for capital optimisation include: 

□ refining exposure and RWA data quality and granularity, 

□ improving operational processes/policies that affect how capital 
is calculated; and 

□ refining RWA models and methodologies. 

Capital decisions and capital contingency actions 
Finally, the capital management programme should also include 
capital contingency plans along with a decision-making framework 
regarding preserving, generating and distributing capital under 
BAU and stress conditions. A bank's capital adequacy assessment 
process can have one of two results: a determination that the bank's 
capital position is sufficient, in which case the bank may elect to 
implement planned capital actions, or that the bank's capital position 
is insufficient, in which case the bank may need to execute capital 
actions with the intention of improving capital levels at the bank. 
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As previously discussed, assessments of capital adequacy occur 
generally on at least a quarterly basis. These assessments are 
performed after considering the planned capital actions that will be 
implemented by an institution. Banks must demonstrate that they 
are able to maintain adequate capital levels after taking into consid¬ 
eration any proposed capital actions. These assessments allow banks 
to understand whether they can meet the proposed actions and 
whether any additional excess capital exists that could be distributed 
back to shareholders. Assessments of adequacy help banks adjust 
current or proposed capital actions and shape future capital actions. 

To be able to follow through with capital actions, capital adequacy 
assessments must demonstrate that excess capital is available and 
that, after distribution of the selected amount of this capital, a bank 
would still remain adequately capitalised. Upon the determination 
that excess capital is available, banks can elect to implement a variety 
of actions, including: 

□ maintaining the status quo; 

□ distributing new dividend or increasing current dividend; 

□ distributing special cash dividend; 

□ repurchasing shares; and 

□ making strategic acquisitions. 

In the event a bank determines that its capital position is insufficient, 
it may become necessary to implement additional capital actions 
aimed at improving the level or composition of capital. During these 
situations, a bank is generally required to develop an updated capital 
plan that captures the impact these capital actions would have on 
improving its capital position, thereby allowing the bank to demon¬ 
strate capital adequacy. The newly implemented actions must be 
sufficient to offset any events that initially pushed the institution into 
an inadequate state. These actions will generally fall into one of two 
categories: either they are aimed at conserving capital that will 
increase capital levels, or they are focused on capital growth through 
securing additional capital and increasing the capital base. 

Any capital actions taken will depend on the circumstances that 
exist at the time when capital was determined to be insufficient. The 
actions are assessed based on their cost and impact on improving the 
bank's capital position. While a wide variety of options exist, some of 
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the most common types of action that are considered by banks to 
improve their capital positions include: 

□ postponing or cancelling acquisitions; 

□ adjusting dividends; 

□ adjusting planned stock repurchases; 

□ selling assets; 

□ issuing common equity; 

□ issuing non-common equity; 

□ converting capital; and 

□ reducing off-balance-sheet assets. 

CONCLUSION 

Capital management has been an ever-evolving area for banks, and 
CCAR is the next step in this evolution, as this chapter has described. 

As banks continue to implement CCAR programmes, they need to 
treat this as an opportunity to enhance their overall capital manage¬ 
ment frameworks by leveraging and integrating existing regulatory 
capital, economic capital and stress-testing initiatives, rather than 
treating CCAR as an additional regulatory requirement that needs to 
be dealt with in isolation. This is especially the case since the objec¬ 
tives and the requirements of CCAR complement other existing 
initiatives and build upon those instead of replacing them. The most 
suitable approach for banks to take their capital management prac¬ 
tices to the next level would be to start with the definition of a target 
state capital management framework that comprehensively inte¬ 
grates all regulatory requirements (Basel III, including ICAAP, and 
CCAR), as well as banks' internal best practices around economic 
capital and stress testing. Once a comprehensive target state capital 
management framework is defined, banks can identify specific areas 
of integration and enhancements within their existing practices and 
initiatives to achieve the target state. The key components of such a 
comprehensive programme should include sound governance prac¬ 
tices, end-to-end capital management processes and appropriate 
internal controls and supporting infrastructure. 

Capital management governance 

Key components of a sound capital management governance include 
adequate oversight by the board, complete commitment from senior 
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management in implementing the programme, appropriate 
reporting at different levels, appropriate committee structure at 
management and board levels to escalate and resolve issues, and 
comprehensive documentation, including capital policy and proce¬ 
dures. 

End-to-end capital management processes 

As various capital management initiatives are integrated, the focus 
should move from narrowly defined processes that support specific 
initiatives and requirements, to broader, end-to-end processes that 
are aligned with each other. Such processes should cover the entire 
risk and capital management processes from the planning, execution 
and evaluation stages of the business cycle. Processes included in a 
leading capital management programme would include: strategic 
planning and risk appetite processes; material risk identification, 
assessment and measurement processes; planning, budgeting and 
forecasting processes; detailed scenario generation and financial 
forecasting processes, including projecting assets and liabilities 
(including deposits), revenue, expenses and losses; capital adequacy 
assessment, capital planning, allocation- and distribution-related 
processes; and capital and liquidity contingency processes. The 
capital adequacy process should apply different views of capital 
adequacy that encompass regulatory capital, economic capital and 
stress-testing analytics. 

CCAR internal controls 

Establishing adequate and sound internal controls for the overall 
capital management programme is one of the most critical compo¬ 
nents, as it drives the integrity of the capital plan and related 
decisions. Main aspects of sound internal control practices include: 
periodic independent review by internal audit; data quality and 
data integrity; independent model review and validation; and 
comprehensive documentation of processes, procedures, results, 
weaknesses and planned enhancements. Controls around data 
quality and data integrity are extremely important due to new 
requirements around periodic submission of granular data to the 
regulators, reconciliation with FR Y-9c and public disclosures. The 
programme also needs to ensure compliance with SR 11-7 model 
risk management guidance, as it uses extensive modelling and 
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calculations for balance-sheet and P/L projections, as well as 
aggregation. 

1 76 Federal Register 74631-48. 

2 CCAR applies to all US BHCs with US$50 billion or more in total consolidated assets and 
non-bank financial companies designated by the Financial Stability Oversight Counsel 
(FSOC) as systemically important. DFAST applies to all US BHCs with US$10 billion or 
more in total consolidated assets and non-bank financial companies designated by the FSOC 
as systemically important. 

3 The semi-annual or mid-cycle company-run DFAST applies only to US BHCs with US$50 
billion or more in total consolidated assets and non-bank financial companies designated by 
FSOC as systemically important. 

4 Federal Reserve Board, 2013, "Capital Planning at Large Bank Holding Companies: 
Supervisory Expectations and Range of Current Practice", August. 

5 The Federal Reserve Board delayed DFAST rule for domestic BHCs with US$50 billion or 
more in total assets that had not participated in CCAR 2012 or SCAP until the stress-testing 
cycle beginning October 1, 2013.12 CFR part 252, subpart G. CCAR 2013 involved 18 BHCs. 

6 Foreign firms with US$50 billion or more in total assets and combined US$10 billion or more 
in US assets are required to form an IHC. 

7 While both CCAR and DFAST involve stress testing, CCAR is much more comprehensive 
than DFAST. CCAR involves an assessment of BHCs' risk profile, capital adequacy, capital 
plan, capital planning process and stress-testing methodologies (among other things), while 
DFAST is limited to a stress-testing exercise. 

8 Federal Reserve Board, 1999, "Supervisory Letter SR 99-18 (SUP) On Assessing Capital 
Adequacy", July 1. 
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The European Banking Authority (EBA) is required by its founding 
regulation to initiate and coordinate EU-wide stress tests to assess 
the resilience of banks to adverse market developments. The first 
such stress test was performed by the Committee of European 
Banking Supervisors (CEBS), the EBA's predecessor, in 2009. The 
individual results of the stress test were kept confidential. In 2010, 
CEBS performed another EU-wide stress test, and this time an aggre¬ 
gate report as well as individual bank results were published. 

Building on the experience of two previous stress tests, the newly 
established EBA conducted a stress test among 91 banks in 2011. This 
exercise was undertaken in coordination with national supervisors, 
the European Systemic Risk Board (ESRB), the European Central 
Bank (ECB) and the European Commission (EC). The objective of the 
stress test was to assess the solidity of the EU banking system and the 
solvency of individual institutions to stress events. The 2011 EBA 
stress test was a constrained bottom-up exercise. Banks were 
required to use their internal models for estimating possible losses, 
although the EBA identified common minimum methodological 
assumptions and imposed a single adverse scenario (see Bisio, et al, 
2013). 

The design of the methodology was a challenging task aimed at 
striking a balance between realism, comparability and conservatism. 
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respecting the banks' specificities while ensuring consistency of treat¬ 
ment and results. While this is not different from other system-wide 
exercises, including the US one, the EU setting required extra effort to 
ensure consistency across intermediaries belonging to different juris¬ 
dictions and subject to not fully harmonised rules and supervisory 
practices. A key assumption - which probably marks the main 
methodological difference with the US - was the static balance-sheet 
assumption, ie, considering banks' balance sheets as static over the 
time horizon of the exercise and not allowing any management 
actions for mitigating the impact of the adverse scenario. 

While conceived as very similar exercises, at least in terms of their 
final goal, the EU-wide stress test and the US Supervisory Capital 
Assessment Program (SCAP) performed very differently, with the 
former heavily criticised for its inability to deliver credible results 
and thus restore confidence concerning the robustness of the EU 
banking sector. 

Leveraging on previous ones, this chapter will compare the EU 
and the US experience and try to disentangle the reasons why the 
two stress tests have been perceived so differently by market partici¬ 
pants. The chapter will also suggest possible options for system-wide 
stress tests looking ahead, and propose some considerations on the 
feasibility of a global stress test, at least for systemic institutions. The 
aim is not to provide final answers on the design of a future stress- 
test exercise in Europe and at the global level, but rather to trigger 
discussion and provide some food for thought. 

SYSTEM-WIDE STRESS TESTS: EBA STRESS TEST VERSUS US 
STRESS TESTS 

The stress-test exercises run by the US Federal Reserve and the EBA 
during the financial crisis are often directly compared, focusing on 
their ability to support banks and restore market confidence. The 
common view is that the US stress test was successful in restoring 
confidence while the EU-wide stress test did not fully achieve this 
goal. 

In this section, we will broaden the assessment and compare and 
contrast the US and the EU exercise, looking at the comprehensive¬ 
ness of methodology, consistency of definition of capital, diagnostic 
tools for assessing and benchmarking banks' results, and the level of 
disclosure of the outcome. Our hypothesis is that the EU-wide stress 
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test might have been less effective as a crisis management tool, but it 
did provide useful analytical tools in a highly heterogeneous setting. 

Governance matters 

As a starting point, we need to clarify the governance of the EU-wide 
stress test. While, in the US, the Federal Reserve plays a pivotal role 
in the banking supervision of major institutions and, thus, in the 
SCAP and the Comprehensive Capital Analysis and Review 
(CCAR), the responsibility for banking supervision is at the national 
level in the EU. 1 Accordingly, the founding regulation states the EBA 
is in charge of "initiating and coordinating" the exercise, and this 
task is performed in cooperation with many stakeholders, including 
the EU national supervisory authorities, their ESRB and the ECB. 

Given the governance structure as well as EBAs' limited resource 
endowment, the EBA stress test is naturally, and correctly, based on 
a bottom-up approach - with first responsibility being on national 
supervisors in assessing and checking the stress-test results. In addi¬ 
tion, no EU-wide backstop was available at that stage for banks 
failing the test and requiring financial resources. 

Scope 

The broad scope of the EU exercise is a defining feature, and differ¬ 
ence, from other supervisory stress-test exercises. The large number 
of banks and wide geographical coverage in terms of different juris¬ 
dictions and frameworks is a formative feature of all design aspects 
of the exercise. In some senses, the EBA approach has been similar to 
the US stress tests, which included 19 firms (bank holding companies 
(BHCs) whose year-end 2008 assets exceeded US$100 billion). In 
comparison, the EBA covered over 65% of the EU banking system's 
total assets, at the same time requesting national jurisdictions to 
cover at least 50% of total assets in the home market (EBA, 2011c). 
However, the difference is the number of banks included in the exer¬ 
cise, which amounted to 91, operating in 21 national jurisdictions, 
with differences in supervisory and legal systems, albeit within a 
single market framework. These features drove the choices on 
methodology below, with a focus on consistency over idiosyncratic 
components. 
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Severity of the scenario and scope of shocks 

The US SCAP and the EU-wide stress tests used a similar approach 
in their definition of shocks, with a view to challenging banks with 
extreme but still plausible shocks. This is easier to say than do, partic¬ 
ularly during financial turmoil, and in the midst Europe performed 
fairly badly in the aftermath of the stress test. However, looking at 
some figures, the CEBS/EBA macroeconomic scenarios were 
tougher than the US SCAP ones. In the 2011 EBA exercise, for 
instance, the cumulative adverse growth shock in 2011 averaged 1.5 
standard deviations (CEBS, 2009: 1.9 standard deviations; CEBS, 
2010:1.3 standard deviations), while the US SCAP applied a cumula¬ 
tive growth shock of 1 standard deviation. Still, the forecasted 
macroeconomic variables matched the actual economic environment 
observed in the period 2011-12. In addition, for some countries the 
actual outcome was subsequently worse than the adverse scenario, 
implying that the adverse scenarios for southern European countries 
in particular were too mild. Indeed, the milder US scenarios, espe¬ 
cially the SCAP 2009 scenario, was effective in restoring market 
confidence while the EU scenario was not as convincing, mostly 
because of the missing sovereign shock. 

Apart from the severity, it was also stated that market movements - 
particularly for sovereign exposures - overtook the adverse scenario 
during the EU-wide exercise before the results were published. This is 
only partially true. In fact, the EBA constantly monitored credit 
default swap (CDS) spreads for corporate and financials, stock 
indexes and market volatility indicators during the exercise in order 
to take appropriate action when needed. While the EBA did not find 
evidence on most of the indicators, it did identify a worsening of 
sovereign spreads, especially for peripheral countries, and reacted by 
adding appropriate sovereign haircuts to the existing scenario and 
methodology. In addition, real-time updates of the scenarios are 
hardly manageable within the timeframe of a system-wide stress test. 

Idiosyncratic tailoring versus consistency in developing the 
methodology 

With respect to methodology and supervisory analysis, the EBA ran 
a constrained bottom-up exercise across a large number of banks in 
different jurisdictions that entailed full reliance on banks' internal 
models. This, in turn, required the development of a comprehensive 
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and detailed methodology ex ante in order to prescribe the computa¬ 
tion and estimation of the scenario impact. Besides, the complexity of 
banks' internal models and estimation processes imposed a high 
level of methodological comprehensiveness. The EBA published the 
methodology in advance of the exercise, aiming at methodological 
transparency. The methodology was complemented by an extensive 
Q&A process and by employing a wide-ranging set of statistical 
benchmarks. 

Differently from the US SCAP, EBA focused on a horizontal (ie, 
cross sectional) analysis of results. The main reason was that any 
vertical assessment (ie, bank-by-bank assessment) remained the 
responsibility of the national supervisors, while the EBA was entitled 
i to conduct a peer review analysis to assure quality across the sample. 

| This cross-sectional benchmarking (horizontal) analysis was an inno- 
j vation in Europe. Conducted over a large cross-border sample of 
! banks, and covering information previously under national 
monopoly only (eg, PDs and LGDs per portfolio and region), the EBA 
established the first comprehensive database of this kind in Europe. 
As an outflow of the issues observed in this data, the EBA initiated the 
review of banks' risk-weighted assets (RWAs) calculation. 

The most obvious shortcoming was that the data quality, and 
especially the starting points provided, were not subject to a 
common EU scrutiny. Also, no statistical analysis of the outliers, 
even if sophisticated, can replace direct interaction with banks. 
Conversely, in the US, direct interaction with US banks facilitated the 
process of data validation from a centralised perspective. 

Outcome of the stress test and supervisory measures 

The EU-wide stress test was a pass/fail exercise, and banks were 
assessed against a common definition of capital. Similar to the US, 
the EBA assessment criteria has been defined more narrowly than 
the legally defined minimum regulatory capital in place at that time. 
Strikingly, the EBA identified for the first time a definition of core 
Tier 1 capital (Tier 1 minus hybrids) as the reference variable to be 
used for the stress test. This was a significant achievement consid¬ 
ering that the definition of regulatory capital varied across the EU. 
Indeed, although the EU had implemented the Capital Requirements 
Directive (CRD) II on a common basis, national supervisors had 
room for discretion when transferring the EU law into national law. 
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The core Tier 1 capital benchmark was set at 5% of RWAs. In 
contrast to the US SCAP, the EBA referred to only one threshold or 
hurdle rate. However, the main driver of recapitalisation needs in 
the US arose from banks not achieving the stricter core Tier 1 hurdle 
rate (4%) than the 6% capital requirement referring to the existing 
capital requirements. 

Overall, the EBA stress test in 2011 revealed a capital shortfall of 
€26.8 billion. Similar to the US SCAP, banks took capital measures 
between January and April 2011 of approximately €50 billion that 
were incorporated in the results. By allowing some capital measures 
taken by banks to pre-empt the stress test, the actual shortfall was 
rendered to €2.5 billion. The shortfall was attributable to 20 banks, 
representing about 22% of the sample (EBA, 2011a). 

Despite limited powers, the EBA did follow a course of corrective 
supervisory action that is best assessed from an intertemporal 
perspective. It stated in a press statement on March 18,2011: "The 
stress test assesses what might happen to banks if external circum¬ 
stances deteriorate markedly and helps to identify vulnerabilities and 
relevant remedial action, including strengthening capital levels 
where this is needed." Thus, the EBA acknowledged the role of its 
stress test as having become a crisis-resolution tool. This included 
EBAs' commitment to strengthening capital levels. The results of 
EBA's stress test were published on July 15, 2011, and banks not 
achieving the 5% core Tier 1 capital threshold were requested to 
present a plan on how they would restore the capital position to a level 
at least equal to the 5% benchmark within three months. The measures 
were to be fully implemented by end of 2011 (EBA, 2011a). Moreover, 
the EBA recommended to national authorities they should also take 
corrective action towards banks above the 5% threshold but with 
significant exposure to sovereigns under stress to allow corrective 
action. Although the responsibility for follow-up measures was 
firmly the responsibility of national supervisors, the EBA further 
strengthened its recommendation for action with a recapitalisation 
exercise in autumn 2011, which saw a further (and arguably more 
successful) strengthening of EU banks' capital levels to 9% core Tier 1 
capital after accounting for a sovereign buffer, and which led to a 
further €204 billion additional capital strengthening. 
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Disclosure of results 

In microprudential exercises, publication is uncommon. The fact the 
EBA did publish the 2011 stress-test results represents once again the 
convergence of macro- and microprudential stress-test approaches 
to a crisis stress test. In fact, the EU stress-test results were accompa¬ 
nied by a level of publication not experienced previously on such a 
large scale. Similarly to the US, the results were disclosed on a bank- 
by-bank basis. In contrast to the US, however, the granularity of 
provided information was larger. In a fragmented supervisory 
community as in the EU, disclosing figures on a comparative basis 
across the EU represents an additional innovation. The disclosed 
figures were employed by external parties in their own stress-test 
models rather than relying on banks' internal estimates of losses and 
increases in RWAs. Enabling external parties to employ banks' 
figures independently represented an advantageous complement to 
th EBAs' sensitivity analysis. One might argue that the EBAs' publi¬ 
cation approach created more transparency than any disclosure of 
selective results and figures that had gone before it. This contributed 
to a comprehensive understanding of risks and vulnerabilities in the 
EU banking sector. 

The output metric for a crisis stress test relies mainly on individual 
bank data, and one of the more successful components of the EBA 
exercise was the publication of 3,400 data points per bank. In 
comparison to the US SCAP, the EBA published the results in a more 
granular manner from a qualitative, as well as a quantitative, 
perspective. As for the quality of disclosure, the EBA results 
displayed the single components of the solvency ratio plus the 
composition of capital and RWAs, along with estimated losses and 
provisions per regulatory portfolio. Since major concerns arose on 
sovereign holdings and the potential losses attributed to them, the 
EBA disclosed the actual sovereign exposures per bank, region, 
accounting category and maturity. The display of sovereign assets 
per accounting category enabled external parties to evaluate the 
silent losses sitting on banks' balance sheets on a stand-alone basis, 
while the EBA stress test itself did not mark-to-market sovereign 
holding in banks' banking books. This somewhat addressed the 
market perception that a weakness of the EBA stress test in 2011 was 
the lack of a sovereign default within the EU. 

From a macroprudential perspective, the disclosure of sovereign 
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assets on such a large scale had several benefits. For instance, 
analysts were able to assess cross-holdings and geographical disper¬ 
sion of sovereign assets across the EU. This was a novelty. 

OPTIONS TO CONSIDER IN REGION-WIDE STRESS TESTS 

In the previous section, we discussed the similarities and differences 
between the system-wide stress test in the US and the EU. We also 
tried to understand why the US exercise was perceived as a circuit 
breaker, while the EU stress test in 2011 failed to reassure market 
participants and restore confidence in the banking sector. In this 
section, we will move to a more forward-looking analysis, and 
discuss the alternatives that supervisors face in choosing possible 
alternatives for future stress tests. 

From our analysis in the previous section, it should be clear that 
the ideal framework for stress testing depends very much on the 
market and macroeconomic conditions at the time the stress test is 
run. Indeed, they affect the objective of the exercise and, thus, the 
choice of the most suitable approach, methodology and supervisory 
response. In that respect, the main question is whether the purpose 
of the stress test is the identification of immediate capital needs - in 
aggregate for the entire banking sector, as well as for specific institu¬ 
tions - or the scrutiny of risks and vulnerabilities in the banking 
sector. The former is typically necessary in a crisis stress test, and 
requires immediate supervisory reaction; the latter is a more tradi¬ 
tional diagnostic tool to be deployed in normal times, with 
longer-term remedial action measures. Therefore, there is no single 
correct answer for all countries at all times. What is sensible in the 
middle of financial turmoil may be inappropriate when markets are 
calmer, and vice versa. 

For example, in the EU, banks are in better shape than they were in 
2011. According to most data collected by the EBA, the largest banks 
had - on average - a core Tier 1 ratio above 11% in December 2012. 
While there is cross-sectional dispersion, EU banks are sufficiently 
capitalised and there should be no concern regarding the quality and 
quantity of capital they hold. On the other hand, there remains 
uncertainty about the quality of the assets in the EU banking sector, 
as well as mistrust on the reliability of the models used for the calcu¬ 
lation of RWAs. 2 

This raises a question for supervisors as to whether Asset Quality 
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Reviews (AQRs) are an integral and indispensable component of any 
stress test. Experience suggests that AQRs are a prerequisite for a 
stress test in some limited circumstances. For instance, they are 
necessary when there are initial concerns or uncertainty regarding 
the robustness and conservatism of banks' credit-risk estimates and 
provisioning policy at a time when market conditions heavily affect 
borrowers' ability to honour their obligations. As an example, the 
combination AQR/stress test has been the leitmotiv in all the so- 
called "programme countries" in Europe, as well as in other distress 
countries where banks were particularly weak because of the 
bursting of a credit bubble, the exposure to distressed sovereigns or, 
more generally, a challenging macroeconomic environment. Linked 
to this is the choice of a potential hurdle rate. 

Therefore, what should supervisors be considering in the design 
of future stress tests? A key caveat is that no decision has been taken 
so far on the design and scope of the 2014 EU-wide exercise. In which 
case, we can only describe the possible options and analyse the 
pros and cons of different approaches for supervisors as a general 
exercise. 

Still a pass/fail exercise? 

The first question for the decision-makers is whether the stress test 
should be a crisis exercise with a predetermined pass/fail threshold 
with the expectations of immediate capital redress, or, rather, a 
forward-looking supervisory exercise. A crisis mode by nature 
requires immediate redress and, for example, the EU banking sector 
is in better shape than in 2011 - and "crisis mode" may well not 
describe the protracted period of repair that has been undertaken in 
the EU. When the preconditions for going beyond the pass/fail logic 
are met there can be a move back to the original function of stress 
tests - ie, to serve as a diagnostic tool for supervisors. A supervisory 
stress test following a broad AQR adds value for supervisors in 
terms of understanding and addressing residual risks. Going beyond 
the pass/fail approach also has side benefits. In particular, it reduces 
the incentives for banks and occasionally supervisors to behave in a 
beauty contest-type manner - to show they are solid banks and effec¬ 
tive supervisors, thus improving the conservatism of loss estimates 
as well as the level of cooperation. 
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Which approach? 

However, there are many other choices to be made in the design of a 
system-wide exercise, including the approach (bottom-up versus 
top-down), the desired level of harmonisation of the methodology, 
the range of risks to be covered and the sample of institutions in the 
scope of the examination. Even if the several ingredients of a stress 
test can be combined in many different ways and, thus, there is a 
continuum of options for running any exercise, it is more helpful for 
analytical purposes to discuss two corner solutions. In addition, for 
the sake of clarity and given the focus of this book, we use the Dodd- 
Frank requirements to provide the reader with easy-to-understand 
benchmarks. 

A possible option is to go for a bottom-up exercise a la Dodd- 
Frank's "company-run" stress test (see Chapters 1 and 2 of this 
book). In this setting, the authorities would provide the banks with a 
methodological frame, which would only set some basic principles. 
In particular, the methodology would be limited to the definition of 
the scenarios (eg, baseline, adverse, severely adverse), the choice of 
the time horizon of the simulation (eg, nine quarters) and some 
limited constraints on managerial actions for all banks (eg, assump¬ 
tion on dividend payouts, repurchases, issuances of capital). A very 
strong and pervasive ex post review of banks' results would be the 
indispensable complement to a light methodology. The supervisory 
review would aim to assess the severity of the assumptions, the 
conservatism of the estimates and, as a bottom line, the credibility of 
the outcome. This can be coupled with the assessment of capital 
plans under the CCAR. As for the disclosure of the outcome, results 
would be published by banks under their responsibility, leaving the 
final say on the credibility of the exercise to market participants. 

Note this approach is completely different from the 2011 EU-wide 
stress test. In this, the EBA enforced a detailed methodology along 
with constraints - particularly the static balance-sheet assumption - 
and statistical benchmark for banks, but could not carry out a thor¬ 
ough ex post assessment of banks' results, which were beyond EBA's 
legal remit and a challenge for a large sample of banks. Also, while the 
results have been first published by banks and re-published by the 
EBA, the responsibility of the outcome has been exclusively ascribed 
to the EBA. 

The other comer option is to replicate the approach of the Dodd- 
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Frank "supervisory" stress test. This would be a top-down exercise 
based on common scenarios for all banks (in the US, the same used 
by the banks for the company-run stress test). The supervisory 
model should be - at the very minimum - able to estimate the 
losses under the scenarios. This can be done at different levels of 
aggregation, and there is clearly a trade-off between the accuracy of 
the estimates and data requirements. One extreme is to estimate 
losses for the entire balance sheet, only distinguishing by risk 
type. The other extreme is to use counterparty-by-counterparty data 
as banks would do in the company-run stress tests. Since both 
options have their pros and cons, a possible compromise would be 
to rely on asset class and country of the counterparty breakdowns. 
This would ensure sufficient precision in the estimation, while 
keeping the efforts in terms of data collection and manipulation 
manageable. 

In principle, the evolution of other profit and loss (P&L) items 
could be proxied by looking at the historical experience; however, 
the model would ideally also include modules for projecting 
revenues and expenses in order to achieve a more realistic and accu¬ 
rate assessment of capital levels in the different scenarios. This 
would affect further the data needs. 

The top-down methodology would allow for estimating the 
impact of the scenarios on each bank in the sample, although this 
does not necessarily imply the disclosure of bank-by-bank results. 
Authorities could, for instance, choose to keep the bank-specific 
results confidential and only publish aggregate figures, something 
not advisable in crisis times but perfectly adequate for a stress test in 
normal times. 

Moving from the corner solutions to a more hybrid approach, 
strengthening the approach followed by the EBA in 2011 and over¬ 
coming its shortcomings remains an option and would be in line 
with the EBA's mandate to "initiate and coordinate" the EU-wide 
stress test. Based on our discussion in the previous section, the 
success of this approach would, however, require significant 
improvements. First, the methodology should remain detailed and 
prescriptive, closing methodological gaps identified and leaving 
little room for interpretation and national discretions. In addition, 
statistical benchmarks and, possibly, floors for risk parameters 
should be identified at an early stage and shared with the banks. 
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There should also be a clear ex ante understanding about their use in 
the quality assurance process. 

However, the lessons from 2011 are not encouraging: the gover¬ 
nance of an EU-wide bottom-up exercise is multi-layered and 
complex, benchmarks are data-intensive and difficult to fit, the 
acceptance for floors is limited. More generally, while constraints are 
the only way for ensuring the level playing field and comparability 
of outcomes in this kind of stress test, a too-constrained exercise is 
prone to the criticism of transforming a bottom-up exercise into a 
top-down exercise, while still imposing the costs of bottom-up ones 
on banks. 

System-wide stress tests looking ahead 

Where the EBA might actually position its stress test would depend 
on various factors. Company-run stress tests alone are not the solu¬ 
tion and need to be accompanied by either some quality-assurance 
process for ensuring the reliability of the results or, as in the US, the 
publication of the supervisory top-down stress test as benchmark for 
market participants. As we have mentioned, a rigorous supervisory 
review should include the assessment of banks' assumptions, 
methodologies and outcomes. In an unconstrained bottom-up exer¬ 
cise, this is feasible only if the ratio of banks in-sample to supervisory 
resources is reasonably low and the authority in charge of quality 
assurance has a strong legal basis for interacting with banks and 
challenging their results. The publication of the results of supervi¬ 
sory stress tests is probably preferable to the extent they are based on 
good quality and granular data. Indeed, market discipline should 
ensure that companies have an incentive to produce reliable and 
conservative estimates. However, it remains unclear to what extent 
the publication of bank-by-bank results are consistent with a non¬ 
pass/fail exercise, and whether in publishing those results market 
participants will rank banks based on their post-stress capital levels 
anyway, and require recapitalisations. In that respect, the publica¬ 
tion of aggregate results along with the disclosure of bank-by-bank 
actual/historical data (for instance, on risk parameters and expo¬ 
sures) may represent a way for informing and reassuring market 
participants without attaching too much emphasis to the pass/fail 
outcome. 

In our view, top-down "supervisory" stress tests might have some 
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appeal since they are less resource-intensive, particularly once the 
methodologies are developed, guarantee by construction the compa¬ 
rability of results and do not require any quality assurance, once the 
integrity of the data is assessed. As discussed, top-down stress tests 
can be also used in a very granular fashion if banks are required to 
submit detailed information. In fact, they might be as precise as 
banks' own simulations, but with the advantage of being based on a 
single model. A top-down supervisory stress test would also leave 
the flexibility to decide at any point in time whether the publication 
of individual results is desirable or not. In addition, it could be a 
useful tool in the assessment and challenge of banks' capital plans. 

TOWARDS A GLOBAL FRAMEWORK FOR STRESS TESTING? 

In this chapter, we have so far explored how stress testing in the EU 
has, in the past, differed from that in the US. Successful or not in its 
outcomes, the EBA does have a unique experience of stress testing 
across European jurisdictions. This experience is informative for any 
consideration of more widespread, cross-jurisdictional stress testing. 

Although there are no imminent plans (or any that we know of) to 
undertake some form of global stress testing, there is reason to assess 
the possibilities for global stress testing as a theoretical "straw man" 
exercise. This could inform thinking about the extent to which, in a 
globalised world, micro- and macroprudential authorities may be 
able to build cooperative steps on stress testing, which over time 
would better inform the analysis of the risks in internationally active 
banks, provide an understanding of vulnerabilities in global finan¬ 
cial markets and help market participants to make sense of the 
volumes of information about stress testing they receive. 

The motivation to find commonalities in supervisory stress¬ 
testing frameworks is based on the EU experience that there are 
potential benefits to assessing banks consistently across jurisdictions, 
even if at times this is at the expense of more granular idiosyncratic 
stress tests tailored specifically for institutions and jurisdictions. 

Benefits arising from micro- and macroprudential outcomes 

At its most obvious, joined-up stress tests for a number of large cross- 
border banks can provide supervisors with useful peer group 
comparator information on a microprudential basis. A joined-up 
stress test can also create a level playing field for globally active 
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banks, with supervisory response functions linked to capital 
outcome/other supervisory measures. While supervisors have made 
significant headway in agreeing global capital and liquidity rules, 
these rules are being seen through the prism of national stress tests 
applied in different ways and with different benchmarks across 
countries. A joined-up approach to stress testing at a global level 
could also create insights into potential links, transmission channels 
and feedback loops between institutions, and allow supervisors to 
test specific sensitivities from a cross-border perspective. It could 
also facilitate investigations into the links between banks and other 
non-bank market participants 3 and the financial infrastructure, 
including the effect of national policies domestically and globally. 

The disclosure of coordinated and comparable information about 
stress tests would also help to improve market discipline and may 
help market participants and the general public understand better 
how stress tests fit into the suite of other information available about 
banks. 

Areas for global coordination 

To better draw out the experiences explained in the first two sections 
of this chapter, we outline here the elements of potential common¬ 
ality in stress-testing frameworks that could be considered at a global 
level. 

The comparisons in previous sections make clear that the role of 
supervisory stress testing in a crisis is specifically about recapital¬ 
ising banks, and the banking system, to a higher level and to restore 
confidence in the banking system. This compares with the role of 
stress testing in more normal times, when the overall level of capital 
in the system is not in question and supervisors use stress tests as an 
analytical tool in conjunction with other instruments, such as super¬ 
visory risk assessments and banks capital plans to challenge, and 
possibly change, the assumptions and actions underpinning those 
forward-looking capital plans. More systematic coordination of both 
the objectives and outcomes is an area of potential coordination. In 
the same context, the scope and frequency of supervisory stress tests 
could usefully be aligned to provide some certainty in planning and 
expectations for banks and market analysts, as well as the general 
public, and such coordination would also be a helpful first step to 
any future global stress testing. That would entail potentially a 
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general stress test "season" for banks and some views on the focus 
areas in terms of banks (for example, the categorisation made in 
Dodd-Frank between supervisory stress tests for the largest banks 
and the requirements for the next tier of banks). 

A second broad area where potential coordination could be 
considered over time relates to the substance of stress testing. For 
example, some commonality in scenarios could be considered both 
in terms of relative severity (for example, the anticipated degree of 
freedom of the adverse scenario from the baseline expressed in stan¬ 
dard deviations, or once in n years). Of course, commonality of 
scenarios would not lead to consistent stress tests. That would 
require some commonality in methodologies. For example, it is not 
possible to compare a stress test with rigid assumptions focused on 
consistency, such as static balance sheets, with more flexible idiosyn¬ 
cratic stress tests that allow for a range of management-mitigating 
actions to be incorporated. Such coordination on methodologies 
could be incremental and focus on some basic assumptions, such as 
management actions, without agreement on every detail that may in 
any case be dependent on specific supervisory rules or judgement. 

A third area of potential coordination is the assessment criteria 
used to challenge and measure the outcomes of stress tests. For 
example, coordination on projected loss rates by portfolio and geog¬ 
raphy would provide a consistent challenge for internationally active 
banks. On the other hand, coordination on likely assumptions on 
future revenues such as fees or net interest income would provide a 
common conservatism. An even simpler step than these challenge 
tools would be commonality of hurdle rates, or capital ratios, to be 
assessed under stress conditions. This may be an area that happens 
naturally under the new Basel III regime, albeit with commonly 
understood differences related to potential macroprudential capital 
buffers. 

A fourth and final area of potential coordination relates to the 
outcomes of stress tests. Searching for common ground in the 
reporting of stress-tests results may help the broader public under¬ 
stand better what stress tests do and do not do. In particular, it may 
instil a sense in the public imagination of stress tests as a regular 
exercise that is just one piece of information among others. Such 
a perception may also be helped by some commonality in the 
degree of transparency in the starting positions of banks. Finally, 
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considerations of coordination in terms of outcomes leads full circle 
to consideration of the original objectives of stress tests and their 
relationship with the supervisory reaction function. In addition, 
there is the consideration regarding the expectations of the public as 
to what types of actions will follow for banks, with a focus on the 
different expectations between a point-in-time focus on raising 
capital levels immediately and those of forward-looking adaptions 
to assumptions and planned actions by banks, recognising that of 
course these types of actions are not mutually exclusive, but there 
may be a weight of expectation on one or the others. 

Operationalising a global stress-testing framework 

Considering the numerous ways in which cooperation and collabo¬ 
ration on stress testing can benefit supervisors across borders, there 
is an obvious spectrum on which coordination of global stress testing 
could be considered, albeit with considerable challenges as we move 
along the spectrum. At one extreme is the potential for a single, 
common stress test - for example, on a number of globally systemi- 
cally important financial institutions (G-SIFIs) - and at the other is a 
series of uncoordinated national stress tests. The EU has experience 
of stepping into this spectrum. In addition, although operating 
across a single market, this experience has nonetheless thrown up 
many of the challenges towards greater cooperation that would be 
manifest at a global level. For example, in 2011 the absence of a single 
supervisor and a single backstop, differences in supervisory systems 
and in some supervisory definitions, along with the challenge of 
applying a common methodology across a range of banks, provided 
fertile ground for understanding the larger challenges of any type of 
coordination internationally. 

/\ single stress test 

Taking the more extreme end of the spectrum, a single global stress 
test on a range of banks undertaken in the public eye 4 would face 
considerable challenges. 

Such a global test would no doubt be a useful analytical addition 
to the suite of stress tests, with consistent information provided 
across internationally active banks allowing better peer comparisons 
and facilitating an assessment of potential vulnerabilities to global 
financial markets posed by banks. This would be from both a micro- 
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and macroprudential perspective - for example, interlinkages 
between banks, and between banks and the global financial system - 
and possibly shedding light on international repercussions of 
changes in domestic policy. Moreover, international coordination of 
such a stress test may improve the credibility of all supervisory stress 
testing by driving, and being seen to drive, good practice. At the 
same time, the exercise may have positive externalities, such as 
providing an impetus for convergence in areas such as key supervi¬ 
sory definitions that can create confusion in comparative analytics 
(for example, comparing such simple measures as leverage ratios or 
non-performing loans). 

The first challenge is managing the suite of stress tests. It is likely 
that a new global stress test would be an addition to the existing suite 
of stress tests and would probably capture the public imagination, 
while national stress tests, where fiscal responsibility lies, would 
nonetheless remain dominant for decision-making. 

Second, differences in national/regional financial systems and 
different market conditions would make the formation of a common 
but relevant scenario very challenging, and the outcomes possibly 
misleading. More telling in this regard, perhaps, would be the chal¬ 
lenge of finding common ground on a methodology in the face of 
different regulatory systems, different definitions of key variables 
and different supervisory assessment systems. 5 

Finally, and perhaps even more challenging, would be the 
complexities of governance and incentives. Again recalling the chal¬ 
lenges of keeping any meaningful and well-resourced stress test 
private, it would be incredibly complex to find common ground on 
issues such as definitions, where one country's banks may well be 
disadvantaged by compromises in this regard. In addition, of course, 
for all the rigour of any chosen methodology, as stress testing relies 
on judgement and complex governance, the incentives to always err 
on the side of conservatism may well not be present. 

A stepping stone approach 

If the challenges of a single stress test appear insurmountable, there 
remains the question as to whether any steps can be taken in the 
short term. Clearly, this is a rhetorical question given the heightened 
level of cooperation among banking supervisors in their agreements 
on global rules for capital and liquidity, and indeed the existence of 
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guidelines on stress testing for banks. Nonetheless, drawing on the 
experience of coordinating a stress test across a single market does 
permit some insight into areas of potential further coordination. 

There are some obvious avenues for cooperation that we will not 
labour here, including sharing of resources via short-term second¬ 
ments and ongoing mutual exchange of good practices and lessons 
learnt. Such exchanges may be strengthened through a sharing of 
technologies regarding stress testing, including supervisors own 
loan loss forecasts. At the margin, this could work well for banks 
active in each other jurisdictions but over time may provide a more 
informed range of tools to provide challenge functions to banks' 
stress testing. The coordination may also benefit from more formal 
collaboration to produce a document of good practice, or even guide¬ 
lines for supervisory stress testing. Such an exchange may well face 
some of the challenges outlined above regarding different definitions 
and supervisory systems, but a set of guidelines may well help 
inspire improving practices and importantly assist in determining 
the appropriate resource allocation to stress-testing activities in 
terms of people, skills, IT and data resources. A discussion around 
guidelines for supervisory stress testing may well inspire impetus to 
identify other stepping stones towards cooperation, including defin¬ 
itions, transparency and communication on stress testing. 

The scope for common ground in scenarios and methodologies 
may well be limited by the need for scenarios and methodologies 
that appropriately reflect the relevant jurisdictional setting. 
Nonetheless, over time it is likely that common ground on scenarios 
(deviations from the baseline, types of shocks to be covered) could be 
coordinated to provide a single framework for the various stress 
tests carried out globally. Similarly, although a single methodology 
appears to be distant while different supervisory systems exist, there 
may be some areas where common ground could be found, whether 
that be the treatment of defaulted assets for credit risk, or approaches 
to market risk or securitisation where supervisors globally have 
tended to favour more simple approaches when undertaking whole 
firm stress tests so that they can concentrate on vulnerabilities to 
credit losses. 6 

The global work of the Basel Committee on capital and liquidity 
standards has achieved significant convergence regarding important 
definitions on capita, etc, although significant differences also 
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remain. Obvious examples of these include definitions around asset 
quality, such as non-performing loans and forbearance. Many defin¬ 
itional differences reflect different legal and institutional settings, 
such as accounting and legal frameworks, and agreement on conver¬ 
gence may be impossible for supervisors acting alone and may even 
be dangerous if it then misrepresents the underlying risk as 
evidenced in the relevant country setting. Nonetheless, agreement 
on common definitions (core Tier 1, sovereign exposures, non¬ 
performing loans) is paying dividends in the EU by helping 
supervisors and market participants understand better the risks in 
context. This suggests that there is ground for improvement at a 
global level, and supervisors could usefully set a sense of direction 
towards finding common ground. 

Such agreement on definitions and the presentation of risk infor¬ 
mation can be of great use for supervisory assessments, but also for 
improving market discipline through enhanced transparency. 
Indeed, as noted above, one of the successes of the EU exercise were 
the unprecedented 3,400 data points that were released per bank, 
and which helped market participants use more effectively the infor¬ 
mation from the stress tests. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In any supervisory stress test there are a range of considerations 
based on objectives, resources, number of banks and jurisdictions, 
etc. In this chapter, we attempted to focus attention on lessons learnt 
from the EU-wide stress test of 2011 against those from the US 2009 
SCAP. These lessons shed light on the options for supervisors in 
designing future stress tests. 

One can see from the above the differences in stress testing 
between the EU and US experiences, and which demonstrate the 
peculiarities of stress tests involving different jurisdictions, with 
different supervisors and different fiscal backstops. It is clear that 
within a common national framework, a single supervisory decision¬ 
making body, a common backstop, a single communication channel 
and focused and resource-rich cross-institutional teams, specific 
outcomes can be achieved, particularly associated with successful 
crisis stress testing and the transition to stress testing in more 
normal times. In this context, there are lessons to be learnt from the 
US experience of shifting away from crisis stress testing towards the 
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focus of CCARs, which appears to address this point with a supervi¬ 
sory response function that is not immediate, or point in time, but a 
forward-looking approach to assessing capital plans and building a 
relationship between supervisory stress testing and company stress 
testing. 

Conversely, the EU-wide stress-test experience offers lessons on 
supervisory stress testing across a large number of banks and juris¬ 
dictions without a single supervisor, without fully consistent 
accounting rules and no burden of sharing agreement/common 
backstops. In this context, it facilitates reflections on the possibilities 
around the convergence of methodologies but also on the need to 
sacrifice some aspects of idiosyncratic accuracy for consistency in the 
application of the stress, along with consistent definitions (eg, on 
specific capital measures or going forward on aspects of loan quality) 
and the value added of cross-fertilisation among mixed supervisory 
teams. 

A constrained bottom-up methodology allows comparisons 
across large numbers of banks, while a purely bottom-up method¬ 
ology run by banks also demands effective ex ante quality assurance 
metrics. At the same time, if the public is to understand better what 
stress tests do and do not do, and how the suite of stress tests come 
together, then there are benefits of enhanced transparency of 
methodologies and starting-point data. Such lessons are then useful 
for any theoretical considerations about further integration of stress¬ 
testing frameworks across borders (clearly flagged as a theoretical 
straw-man exercise in this chapter, and not a near-term possibility). 
The costs of such an exercise clearly point out the challenges in any 
move towards a meaningful global stress test but also, in assessing 
those challenges, shed light on those areas where supervisory coop¬ 
eration may both be possible and valuable. There is clear benefit in 
identifying and maximising use of the common ground already in 
existence, and creating an impetus to further that ground to cover 
more of the landscape as possibilities arise. 

The opinions expressed in this chapter are those of the authors and 

do not involve the EBA or its members. 
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1 In 2014, this setting will change somewhat as supervisory responsibility for a number of 
banks is passed to the single supervisory mechanism (SSM). 

2 For this reason, the EBA has launched a comprehensive analysis of the consistency of RWAs 
across banks and agreed on a recommendation requiring national supervisors to carry out 
AQRs on die major banks. The main focus is clearly on the asset side and the identification 
of residual risks. The AQRs aim at addressing remaining concerns on "actual" credit 
quality. In other words, AQRs are the tool for disentangling the level of credit risk in banks' 
balance sheets, the extent of forbearance and any possible further capital needs ahead of the 
stress test. They also ensure that provisions and risk parameters - the starting point of the 
stress test - are adequately quantified. 

3 The focus of this section is on the cross-border stress testing of banks. We do not enter into a 
discussion of cross-sectoral stress testing, domestic or international. However, based on 
early stage discussions between insurance, markets and banks supervisors, there are clear 
challenges in cross-sectoral stress tests. The temporal challenges for banks and insurers are 
different, if not contradictory, and thus scenarios and methodologies may be mutually 
exclusive, bar a global meltdown of apocalyptic proportions. Similarly, market- and 
infrastructure-type shocks may at best be coincidentally aligned with stresses for institu¬ 
tions, although an operational war game of a day of catastrophe may be of interest. 

4 A private stress test, undertaken outside of the public eye, is theoretically possible but the 
costs may well outweigh the benefits, not least because of the likelihood of leaks and the 
speculative press interest in such an exercise making the chances of keeping it private slim. 

5 Scavotto and Skinkle (2013). 

6 Reverse stress testing is an additional area of fertile ground where private reverse stress 
tests might reveal hidden concentrations or structural weaknesses in the global financial 
system. However, reverse stress testing is still in its infancy (despite being a requirement in 
the EU since 2010), and on a practical level such an exercise is somewhat distant. 
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